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T stood alone, the gray, grim old house, 

all in a dead level of plain, across which 
it gazed mournfully with dim, unshuttered 
eyes. That this prospect should be the 
more fairly visible, the architect of this 
dreary mansion had elevated it upon a ter- 
race, or rather upon three low ones, and 
these had once been flower-beds, now, how- 
ever, differing little from the surrounding 
moor. 

“A desolate place enough, and well fit- 
ting to my desolate heart and future life,” 
thought [, still standing on the broken steps, 
the closed door at my back. 

“Shall I take off the horses, Miss Rosa- 
lind?” asked Paul, doubtfully, after wait- 
ing some moments for the result of my rev- 


ery. 

“Yes, Paul. I shall remain here, cer- 
tainly. But we should get in and be set- 
ting ourselves before dark. The key,— 
where is it ? ”’ 

“ Mrs. Esther has it, miss.”’ 

“And she? Esther! Esther! where are 
are you ? ” 

My murse came slowly round the corner of 
the house, putting away her handkerchief. 
[knew she had been crying, for me and the 
dismal life that lay before me, but my heart 
was hard as adamant, turned to stone with 
its own crushing sorrow, and I only said 


“Yes, Miss Rosalind. Here it is.” 
And from the bag upon her arm the wo- 
wan drew out a great rusty prison-locking 
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key. Struck with this resemblance, I added 
bitterly :— 

“ Here, Paul, you shall be turnkey. Show 
us to our cells, without delay.”’ 

are right, miss,” said my old ser- 
vant, answering my thought. “ It is more 
like a jail than a gentleman’s house.”’ 

With a dismal shriek the bolt yielded to 
the strong persuasion of Paul’s still power- 
ful arm, and the key turned, but still the 
door did not yield until the man applied his 
sturdy shoulder and knee, raising at the 
same time the ponderous iron latch. 

It seemed as if, in years of mouldering re- 
pose, the decaying wood had re-united its 
dissevered fibers, until door and casing had 
grown together in ghastly mimicry of the 
summer time, when, full of sap and vigor, 
they had joined their strength to hold high 
the honored head of their parent oak. 

But nature still must yield to man; and 
with a rending sound, a harsh groan, the 
knitted fibres were once more torn asunder, 
the door swung slowly open, and I crossed 
the threshold of my future home and stood 
within the hall. 

It was not cheerful. I do not think, had 
1 been filled with joy as I was with gloom, 
possessed with love and life as I was with 
wrath and despair, that I conld have re- 
pressed a shudder. As it was, I sank invol- 
untarily upon my knees, and, with out- 
stretched arms, whispered:— 


“Spirit of my father these 


crumbling walls, welcome home your child, 


who henceforth belongs to you alone!” 
And down the unseen corridors, the dim 
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staircase, and through the low-browed 
halls, came a sighing moan. The house and 


its inmates answered me. 


“O Miss Rosalind, my poor heart-broken 
darling!’ exclaimed my old nurse, trying to 
raise me in her arms. ‘‘ Don’t kneel there!’ 
don’t look so wild! don’t go any farther into 
this dreadful old house! Come, dearie, Paul 
has not yet unharnessed the horses; let us 
return to Moortown before it grows quite 
dark. You will die or go mad here, dar- 

*¢ And if I should, nurse ? ”’ 

“Now, now, my pet!” expostulated old 
Esther just as she used when I was a little, 
willful child, some eighteen years before. 
* Don’t talk that way, now don’t! ”’ 

‘Well, then, nurse, let us look through 
the house,”’ said I with an attempt at cheer- 
fulness; and rising from the old armchair 
where Esther had placed me, I threw a 
scrutinizing glance about me. 

In front lay the hall, long, wide, low- 
browed, paved with tiles. From its midst 
rose a staircase, massive, with curiously 
carved balusters, and a broad landing half 

way up, where, dividing, two lighter flights 
> be stairs led to the side-corridors. Beneath 
this landing, two low, round arches gave 
entrance to the wings of the rambling old 
house. At my right hand and at my left 
stood open doors, but the rooms within lay 
in Egyptian darkness: 

“Undo these shutters, nurse, and let us 
see our future habitation.”’ 

Esther advanced somewhat timorously in- 
to the mystery I had bidden her explore, 
and I mechanically followed her. 

I heard her fumbling at the bar, and then a 


confused flapping sound, followed by the dash 


of something living, that, as all life does when 
left to instinct, made for the light, but find- 
ing me in its path, fell upon my head and 


‘burrowed in my loosened hair. 


* Off, fiend! ’’ screamed I, grasping at it 
with some vagae idea that my black Fate 
had at last assumed a tangible form in this 
ghostly old house, and pat seized me in a 
final grasp. 

But old Esther ran to my assistance, and 
with secret shame I saw that it was only a 
great bat that had thus routed my vaunted 
courage. Still, I obeyed my nurse’s sug- 
gestion, and went out, upon the broken 
granite steps, between tweof which a sturdy 
young oak had forced its Way and struggled 
up toward heaven, a triumphant. 
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‘« Yes,” said I, nodding to it in a friendly 
way, ‘‘you have removed mountains by 
your faith, and undisturbed you shall hold 
your reward, even if my steps are thereby 
somewhat disturbed.” _.. 

The oakling nodded a rustling reply, and 
with a somewhat lighter heart I re-entered 
the house. The opened shutters at last ad- 
mitted the gray November gloaming, and by 
it 1 saw a large, vaulted apartment, the floor 
covered with such remnants of a rich carpet 
as had been spared by mildew, moths, and 
mice. The furniture was in heavy ebony 
frames, the embroidered seats and backs of 
the chairs as tarnished as the carpet, the 
marble tables loaded with dust, and various 
other articles of rich but cumbrous plenish- 
ing all in a condition of decay and dilapida- 
tion. 

My eye wandered carelessly over all until 
it fell apon a little graceful workstand with 
a low chair beside it, and a piece of unfin- 
ished embroidery upon it. Above it hung 
the picture of a lovely young girl, handsome, 
joyous, and proud. 

At once the desolation of the place cen- 
tered to me about this one spot, for here, 
while the house was yet alive, had evident- 
ly been the dwelling of its most cherished 
hopes. I looked inquiringly at Esther. 

‘¢ Yes, dear bairn,” said the old woman 
tremulously, “it is your mother. Here she 


SE 


used to sit with her embroidery or her book, I 
as peaceful as a bird upon its nest, and as for 
cheerful, till ing 

‘* Hush, Esther!” exclaimed I quickly, loo 
for I was not yet ready to hear her speak of ani 
what came after. ‘Come, let us go up i ay 
stairs. I must select my chamber. dec 

I passed quickly up the stairs, uncon- I eg 
sciously noting as I went the fanciful arab i ta, 
esque pattern inlaid with colored woods up-% ide 
on each step, and so reached the wide land- i boy 
ing. I paused a moment and turned to thei lay 
left. Th 

“The sunniest rooms are on the other bed 
side of the house, Miss Rosalind,” said E+ % in; 
ther, hurriedly, as she stopped upon they tok 
landing. tag 

“I don’t care for sunny rooms. The dar 
brightest sunshine comes from within,” re iy sia 
turned I, recklessly, as I sprang up ‘hem log 
stairs. whi 

Arrived in the bronzed-railed gallery ua | 
rounding the upper hall, 1 passed quicklyi% wh 
along until 1 reached a dim corridor openilga® sto 
upon the gallery at right angles, and leading 4 
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ndly #% apparently, to the less stately apartments of said I, calmly. ‘‘ Now sit down here, and 
8 by @ the eastern wing. Down this corridor I tell me her story.” 
hold # hastened, drawn on by a blind instinct, until ‘Not now! oh, not now! You arehalf- . 
sreby #% I paused before a door closing its farther crazed already, and if you should hear ””»—— ‘ 
end. I laid my hand upon the latch. ‘* Nay, Esther, but I will hear it,—here, 
, and “ We will look in here first,” I said. and now. You have but to obey, and are 
tered “Oh, no! for the love of Heaven, not not responsible for the consequences. Sit im 
stad- here, dear bairn! You must not go in down, I say, andtell memy mother’sstory.” 
nd by # here!” cried Esther, hastening after me Perhaps my eyes and voice hadsomething — 
floor # and trying to remove my fingers from the maniacal about them. At any rate, my 
arpet # lock. nurse made no farther resistance to my will, 
, and “But why not?” persisted I. ‘‘ Why but, seating herself tremblingly on the edge 
sbony # not here? Perhaps I shall like to make of the bedstead, began at once. 
ks of # thisroom my own. At any rate, I will see “*T nursed her, Miss Rosalind, for her 
t, the MF it.” - mother died when she was born, and her ‘ 
arious “No, no!” reiterated my nurse, ‘“‘not father trusted me as the wife of a faithful 
enish- this, of all the rooms in this fearful house. servant who had come with him from Eng- 
apida- 7 It is—it is the ‘ Chamber to the East.’ ” land. He cared for her, but never loved ; 
“The Chamber to the East,’? repeated I her. At first he looked on her as the cause 
until # slowly, while a dull chill went curdling of her mother’s death, and later on he saw 
| with #@ through my veins. But I shook it off, and that she feared and avoided him. 
unfin- @ cried in wild bravado: ‘‘ And what of that? “T used to try to teach her better, but 
hung @ What is there so fearful in this chamber to she was ever a shy and timid child, and 
isome, @ the east, that I must not even look within? never could bring herself to show the free- 
What guilty secret does it hold, what ghost dom and confidence with her father that he 
e cen- @ haunts its space, what blood stains its floor, loved so much in you. Remember, Miss 
> here, @ tothus give it the pre-eminence of horror in Rosalind, whatever I may tell you, remem- ' 
vident- @ this horror-full old house ?” ber that your grandfather always loved and 
srished “She knows,—she knows it all!’ mur- was kind to you.” 
P. mured Esther hoarsely; and as her hand “Yes, yes, go on!”” I murmured impa- 
womal dropped nervelessly from mine, I lifted the tiently. 
re she # latch and entered. ““We traveled a good deal; and lived a 
r book, @ It was a small, octagonal chamber, con- while at the grand house in Richmond, 
and 8 forming to the shape of the tower terminat- where you have always lived, but after a “. 
ing the wing. Opposite the door, and while your grandfather, who mostly hated 
juickly, # looking to the east, was agreat bay-window, everybody, left the world altogether and ’ 
yeak of MM and in it stood a little table with flower-pots came to this old house that his father had 
go Up # apon it. The plants had long since died, built at great cost, bringing all the finishings 
decayed, returned to dust, and over the and ornamental work from England. But 
uncon- @ ¢arth a coat of thin green mould had grown your grandfather never liked the place, and 
ul arab) tagrass their graves. It was a cheerful his English wife never came to it at. all. 
ods up-M% idea, like having a toy churchyard in one’s Now, however, it suited him better than a 
le land- boudoir. Some articles of female apparel more cheerful home, and he told Andrew 
1 to the lay scattered upon ithe chairs and floor. (my husband, I mean, dearie,) the first 
The little rosewood bedstead was bare of morning after he came, that he would end 
e other} beds and coverings, and the whole room was his d&ys here. 
said Es ina condition of disarray and confusion be- “It seemed dull enough to us servants, 
pon thei tokening a hasty desertion. Glancing for we didn’t half fill the house, and there 
eagerly around, I suddenly perceivedagreat never was any company. But little Miss 
s. Theil dark stain, lying partly upon the little Per- Adelais never found any place dull or 
ain,” tH san carpet, partly upon the oaken floor. I gloomy, but would sit whole hours dreaming — 
up ‘hell looked steadily upon it, and well did I know and whispering to herself, not caring for 
vhat brought it there. other company. 
ery Su] I turned to the pale and trembling woman “ At last she grew a great girl, and after 
quickly who with clasped hands and streaming eyes much thought I ventured to remind my mas- 
opening stood anxiously regarding me. ter that his daughter was growing to be a. 
1 leading] «This was my mother’s room, Esther,” woman without any of the knowledge befit- 
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ting her condition. For, although I would 
gladly have taught her, I was sadly ignorant 
myself. 

** Colonel Howard looked at me gloomily 
for a moment, and then asked his daughter’s 
age. I told him she was fifteen. He waved 
his hand, saying ‘ That will do, Esther,’ and 
I was glad to leave the room. 

**The next day your grandfather wrote to 
a friend of his at the North, and I suppose 
asked him merely to send him a teacher for 
his daughter without mentioning whether it 
was to be male or female. At any rate, he 
seemed very much astonished when one day 
a young gentleman arrived with a letter for 
him from his Northern friend, and so came 
up with it to the nursery to tell me. 

**¢ That stupid fellow has sent me a hob- 
ble-de-hoy from college to teach the child, 
instead of a girl as I expected, but I don’t 
know that it won’t answer as well, unless, 
indeed, the little coward is afraid of him as 


_ sheis of me. You must talk to her, Esther, 


and tell her she is not to run away and hide 
when he speaks to her, but try to learn her 
a-b-abs like a good child, that is if the boy 
knows enough to teach them to her.’ 

‘He laughed in his scornful way, and 
went out leaving me to repeat what he had 
said to my pet when she came in from her 
walk 


“The next day my master again appeared 
in the nursery, now to be the schoolroom, 
and this time he was accompanied by Mr. 
Gray, the new tutor. 

**He was a handsome and a kind-spoken 
young gentleman, but he had not the spirit 
and temper that I love toseeina man. He 
would blush or turn pale when the colonel 
made his rough remarks, as he often did, 
just to try him, it seemed to me; and if the 
young man had made some answer back, or 
showed that he was angry, he would have 
had an easier time of it, formy master loved 
courage better than anything, except his 
own old family. So after a while Mr. Gray 
got to avoiding his employer all that he 
could, and often whole days would pass 
without their meeting; for my master, who 


_ was buried in his books, would have his meals 


brought in the library, and pass his evenings 


Sothere, and I promise you Mr. Gray was none 


o fond of interrupting him.” 

The old woman paused with a melancholy 
sigh, and I, who knew what was to come, 
moaned impatiently:— 

** Go on! go on!” 


‘“‘ Never mind the rest to-night, my pet,” 
pleaded Esther, coming toward me and put- 
ting her arms about me. “It is a sad, sad 
tale, and night is shutting in.” 

“Go on! go on!” reiterated I, pushing 
the dear old woman from me; and resuming 
her seat, she continued softly. 

“The colonel did not like Mr. Gray, but 
Miss Adelais liked no one better. They 
were always together at their lessons, or 
poring over books of poetry and stories, 
Then, when the warm weather came, he 
must teach her about flowers, and then 
about rocks, and they must be off. to the 
weods for specimens as they called them; or 
they would set out for a ride on horseback, 
and be gone hours and hours. 

‘¢T did not somehow like all this, especial- 
ly when I found that my darling was grow- 
ing shy of her old nurse, and would look 
frightened and steal away when I tried to 
talk with her about being more at home. 
Still I did not like to speak out, for she had 
always seemed so much of a child and so 
ignorant of evil, that I dreaded lest I might 
open her eyes to feelings that perhaps she 
had never suspected. Sometimes I wished 
my master could know my mind, but I never 
should have thought of speaking to him un- 
less I had been sure of what I only suspect- 
ed, for your grandfather’s anger was a fear- 
ful thing to see. 

** At last, one day Miss Adelais came to 
me and said that she wanted to go herself to 
Richmond to buy some trinkets, and bade me 
ask her father to let her go with me, and 
the tutor to take care of us. I wentand did 
my message, all but mentioning the escort 
my young mistress had chosen, for I hoped 
the colonel would say he was going himself; 
but instead, he said directly :— 

‘“«* Go with her, Esther, by all means. It 
will be an era in her life to buy a doll for 
herself instead of having it sent to order. 
And Mr. Gray shall go too. He will not 
only protect you on the journey, but is very 
competent to help Adelais in her errand.’ 

‘* My poor master! he knew not of what 
he was saying. 

** The next day we set out. It is about 4 
hundred miles, and we were in no hurry, 80 
it was nearly a week before we reached the 
city. We went to our own house that was 
left in charge of an old man-servant, and 
had our meals from the hotel hard by. We 
were only to stay one night, and all the first 
day Miss Adelais was around in the shops 
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with me, while Mr. Gray went upon his own 
business. 

“] was very tired at night, and I suppose 
slept unusually sound, for when I awoke in 
the morning (I had a bed in Miss Adelais’s 
chamber) she was gone. 

“JI got up, feeling terribly frightened and 
bewildered, dressed myself, and would have 
gone to look for her could I have guessed 
which way to go. But while I was still run- 
ning up and down the house, and peeping 
from every window that I came to, I heard 
the hall door open, and presently my young 
mistress came very softly up the stairs and 
went into her own room. I foHowed herin, 
and looked the question I did not like to ask. 
She blushed rosy red, and turned away to 
the window. 

es -morning, Miss Adelais,’ said I, 
then. 

“* Good-morning, nurse,” answered she, 
without looking round. ‘I have been out 
for a little walk.’ 

“*Did you go alone, Miss Adelais ?’ 
asked I, quietly. 

“*No, that would not be proper in a 
strange place like this. My tutor went with 
me.’ 

“ Her voice, soft as it was, had a touch of 
her father’s tone in it, and I said no more; 
but although I never heard the story of my 


darling’s walk that morning, I. believe, and © 


hope as I hope for salvation, that she went 
to be married to Mr. Gray. Not that I 
thought so then. If I had suspected such a 
thing, I should have been out of my wits 
with grief and dismay. I thought then that 
it was only like the rides and-walks at home 
that they had been always going after. 

“We started for home that day, and 
thankful was I to have Miss Adelais again 
under her father’s roof, although it was real- 
ly not so different to her from What » 
ttranger’s might have been. 

“ After this, things went on pretty much 
in the same way, except that my nursling 
giew more and more away from me, and 
vhen she was not out with her tutor liked 
best to stay alone here in this chamber, that 
had been her own ever since she was ten 
years old, Before that, it had always been 
talled the Chamber to the East; and now it 
wmetimes went by that name, sometimes as 
Miss Adelais’s room. 

“I had always gone in and out here as I 
tid while my pet was a little child till after 
that journey to Richmond; but after that I 
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often found the door locked, and my mis- 
tress would not answer if I spoke. When 
this had happened twoor three times, I avoid- 
ed going except to dress and undress her, 
and then I always knocked, like any of the 
other servants. But after a time she would 
not let me help her at all about her toilet, or 
let me in night and morning; and my heart 
was very sore, for I saw that the child I had 
loved had lost her love and trust in me. 
She hid away from me all she could, and 
blushed if even I looked steadfastly at her. 

“*So closed the first year of Mr. Gray’s 
life with us, and I hoped he was to go away; 
but nothing was said about it, and we be- 
gan the second year with November. But, 
oh, dear child! oh my poor pet! why would 
youcome here? Why would you force this 
story from me to-night of all nights i the 
year,—this dreary fifteenth of November?” 

She paused, choked with her sobs; but 
my imperious gesture, and hoarse whisper 
of “*Go on! go on!” forced her to dry her 
eyes; and she continued. 

‘Tt was the night of the fifteenth of No- 
vember, twenty-two years ago, and I had 
gone to my own bed in the chamber directly 
over this after offering to undress Miss Ade- 
lais, who would not, however, open the door 
for me. I was in bed, but not asleep—for 
in truth I was crying at the way my child 
had taken to treating me,—when I heard 
my master come quickly up the stairs, and 
pass down the corridor leading to the cham- 
ber to the east. I jumped out of bed, and 
ran to the stair-head to listen. He lifted 
the latch. The door was fastened; but the 
lock that was strong enough to keep out the 
friend who would have warned and saved 
her gave way at once before the foot of the 
angry colonel. 

‘“*The door flew open, and then I heard 
my darling’s screams, and wild prayer for 
mercy, a few words spoken in my master’s 
deepest, harshest tones, and, O me! I 
heard the voice of Mr. Gray, though I know 
not what he said. 

‘*T ran down quickly, for I feared the 


_worst from my master’s unbridled passion. 


But, O child! the worst had come even in 
the minute I was running down the stairs 
and along the passage. I stood in the door, 
struck back with horror, and saw—oh, the 
fearful sight! There, upon the floor,— 


_there, where the dark stain of his blood will 


show till the boards crumble to dust,— 
there lay the poor boy on his face, dead; 
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already dead. Crouching beside him, and 
holding one of his hands in both of hers, 
was my poor darling, her long hair stream- 
ing down over the night-dress, already dab- 
bled with his blood, her white face pinched 
with horror, her wild eyes glancing quick 
and strange from her dead lover to the 
‘father who stood before her, cold and stern, 
his naked sword in his hand, with the red 
blood dripping drop by drop*from its point 
to the floor. 

** As I looked, the poor child stooped and 
kissed the hand she held, and murmured 
some fond words. 

‘“‘The colonel made a step forward, and 
so did I, for he should not have touched her 
then,—no, not while I had life and strength 
to shelter her; but she did not notice either 
of us® Her hand had touched the floor, and 
was wet in the warm blood lying there; and 
now she held up the pretty fingers before 
her face, and stared at them curiously. 
Presently, looking down, she saw the pool 
where they had been wetted, and with a lit- 
tle laugh she began to paddle and play in it 
as a baby would. It was too fearful. I ran 
forward, and with my arms about her would 
have drawn her away; but she would not 
‘come. Struggling and moaning, but with- 


out a word, she escaped from me, and would . 


have gone back to her horrid play; but I 
said to my master, in a tone such as he had 
never heard from me before:— 

¢¢ Will you take her away? Her mind is 
gone already; and her life will follow in an- 
other hour like this.’ 

“He st0oped, without a word, raised her 
in his strong arms, and carried her to an- 
other room. Then I placed her in bed, and, 
sitting down beside her, began to smooth 
her hair, and sing very silly songs to her, as 
I used when she was a child. And pres- 
ently the bright eyes grew heavy, the 
lids shut down, and she slept as sweetly as 
a baby might. Meantime, the colonel went 
up to my room, and called my husband. 

‘“*¢ Andrew,’ said he, ‘I have work for 
you to do. Come and prove how much 
you value your master’s friendship.’ 

* Andrew dressed himself, all in a maze, 
and followed the colonel, who led him to 
this room, and, pointing to it, said:— 

‘¢ There is a man whom I have killed,— 
your wife will tell you why. Carry him 
= and bury him directly under this win- 

Ww. td 

‘My husband was a man of but few 


words, and he believed in his master next 
to his God. So he took the body on his 
shoulder, without a single question, carried 
it out, and made the grave at the foot of the 
poplar whose branches keep scraping across 
the window as I talk. I suppose the poor 
lad used to reach the window by climbing 
up its branches. Oh, I hope, I hope it was 
to be married that ‘they stole away that 
morning) 

“The next day my master, my young 
mistress, and I, set out upon a journey, 
leaving Andrew to send away the few ser- 
vants—who were all of them stupid negroes, 
and suspected nothing—to my master’s 
plantation in Maryland, and then to lock up 
the house. 

**¢ Don’t stir or pack anything,’ said my 
master; ‘ just lock the door, and leave all to 
rot together.’ 

‘* We obeyed him, except that I tried to 
wash away the spot upon the floor of the 
chamber to the east. But that is a spot, 
Miss Rosalind, that water will never cleanse 
or fade.” 

*“ And then?” I whispered, as Esther 
paused solemnly. 

‘¢ And then we traveled to the city, where 
my master went directly to his lawyer, and 
told the whole story. There was an exam- 
ination, before a judge, I believe, but the 
colonel never was brought totrial. I never 
knew much about this part of it, for every- 
thing was kept as quiet as possible; and the 
few people who ever heard of it at all sup- 
posed the tutor was killed in a duel, after 
some quarrel with the colonel, and no more 
was thought about it. Then we went to 
Cuba, where you were born, a few months 
after our arrival.” 

“ Oh, weary, weary day!” I moaned. 

“Don’t, my pet! now don’t go on like 
that, unless you would kill your poor old 
nurse. I will tell you more about your poor 
girl-mother.” 

‘Yes; tell me more. Did she love me? 
was she pleased ?”’ 


“ Dear child, she never knew you; never 


spoke a single word, never cried a single 
tear, from the moment she sat upon the 
floor of her chamber dabbling her fingers in 
her lover’s blood. She laughed sometimes; 
but such a laugh! Hours and hours she 
would sit crouching upon the floor, paddling 
and spatting with her little hands upon the 
carpet, and anon looking up in my face to 
laugh. O Miss Rosalind! God grant you 
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may never see so sad a sight. Those few 
months made of me an old woman before I 
had passed my prime. s 

“ At last she was sick, and you were born; 
and then, thank God, she died. For I am 
sure that the baby I nursed, and the fair 
young gitl I loved so well, is as pure ap 
angel now as waits beside His throne. 

“ When all was over, her father came, 
and looked long and earnestly upon the 
sweet, still face, and at last he slowly 

and kissed her brow. But it was 
a kiss that only said that in the grave all 
sins must be forgiven; and if she could 
have opened her loving eyes to thank him, 
he would have wiped away the kiss if it had 
taken the skin with it. 

“Then he bade me find a nurse for you, 
and brought you home as the child of his 
son, who had died in Cuba the year before. 

“ We went directly to our Maryland plan- 
tation, and there was no one there to notice 
or care that the child of Henry Howard, 
who had lain a year in his grave, was but a 
few weeks old. 

“When you were old enough you were 
sent to a boarding-school 

“Yes, nurse; I know about myself. 
Now go away, please, and leave me.”’ 

I clenched my teeth as I spoke, and 
twisted my cold hands within each other 
until the bones started from their sockets; 
for I could hardly, even so, keep down the 
passion of despair that swelled my heart. 

“Never, never, Miss Rosalind,” replied 
my old nurse, passionately. I never will 
leave you alone in this chamber, feeling as 
you feel, and knowing what you now know. 
Come down with me, dearie, and let me get 
you some tea.”’ 

“Esther, dear old nursie, don’t cross me 
tow. When did you ever refuse me any- 
thing that you could give me? And never 
did I in all my life want anything so much 
a8 I now want to be alone.”’ 

“Nay; my pet,’ began the old woman, 
coaxingly; but I saw that she was yielding, 
and cried impetuously :— 

“T will have it so, Esther; say no more. 
You may, if you choose, kindle a fire, and 
put clothing on the bed; but, whether you 
do or do not, I shall stay to-night in this 
chamber, and alone.” 

The dear old woman did not attempt far- 


ther opposition, but got up aud went out,. 


wringing her hands, and crying as if her 
heart would break. 


For me, I went to the recessed window, 
—that window last opened to admit my 
mother’s lover, or husband,—and gazed 
with dry, hot eyes out into the clashing 
limbs of the withered tree at whose foot lay 
my father’s murdered body. So stood I, 
motionless, while the nurse brought fuel, 
and kindled a fire upon the forlorn hearth, 
prepared the bed, and set out various little 
articles of co’ and luxury, hoping—as 
fond hearts will—to soothe, by pampering 
the body, a soul wounded beyond the hope 
of-any help save God’s. Then she came 
and laid a mutely eloquent hand upon my 
arm; but I turned sharply, and, taking her 
hand in mine, led her to the door, and with 
a kiss upon her forehead put her gently out, 
and would have fastened the door behind 
her; but the lock was broken. Broken 
when? and how? Oh, that one slight but 
unlooked-for confirmation of my nurse’s 
tale reached my heart with a keen sting 
that the crushing whole had failed to carry! 

I secured the door with a button affixed 
to the casing, but probably not used upon 
that fatal night; and then I at last dared to 
give way to the passion that was tearing at 
my heatt. 

T catinot tell, I would not if I could, what 
passed in the next hours. The utter aban- 
donment of a human soul is not a sight for 
human eyes. Enough that the angele saw 
it, and trembled as they wept. Let me 
rather narrate, as briefly as I may, the inci- 
dents that led to my presence in this lonely 
and ill-omened house. 

When I came home from the school where 
my girlhood passed in peaceful monotony, I 
found myself the mistress of my grand-— 
father’s house, and soon the darling of his 
heart; for I loved him dearly, and never 
was afraid. 1 saw a great deal of company, 
was flattered and admired, and had more 
than one suitor. But from the first I loved 
Maurice Burton, although for months I was 
as cold as marble to him, until, fearing all, 
hoping nothing, he told me of his love. 

I pass over the happy days that followed. 
We were to have soon been married, when 
one mornipg my grandfather, the kind pro- 
moter and sympathizer in our happiness, 
was found dead in his bed, and I became 
the orphan heiress of his wealth. 

Maurice urged an immediate marriage; 
but I refused to abate a day of my year of 
mourning, and, inviting a staid old relative 
to come and remain with me, I resigned my- . 
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self to months of patient retirement, and 
preparation for the happy event that should 
terminate it: 

Upon this peaceful and monotonous calm 
fell one day a terrible interruption, a crush- 
ing blow. I received a ane I will 
give it. Thus it ran:— 


ad Do you know, fair, proud one,—whose 


feet touch the earth as if they spurned it, 
whose haughty eyes wander over your fel- 
low-men as if you saw them not,—do you 
know that the mark of shame was branded 
upon that white brow before ever you were 
born? Do you know that your father was 
a poor tutor, who repaid his benefactor’s 
tolerance with the rankest treachery and in- 
gratitude? That your mother,—well, per- 
haps you never heard the name that the 
world would give to your mother. Do you 
know that your grandfather, roused at last 
to the knowledge of his shame, killed the 
villain who had injured him, even in the 
arms of the poor fool he had betrayed? and 
that she, in the shock of that moment, lost 
the little wit she ever owned, and remained 
from that moment to the moment of your 
birth and her death a moping, mowing idiot? 
Did you know that in one of your stately 
mansions is an apartment known as the 
‘Chamber to the East?’ and that upon its 
floor is a deep-red stain,—ti.e stain of your 
father’s blood? Would you read all this, 
given in the dry detail of an official examin- 
ation, as I have done? Ah! your grand- 


father made sure that the papers were de- 


stroyed long years ago; but he did not know 
that one had read them first, who now 
profits by the knowledge to strike straight 
and deep at the heart of the haughty girl 


who has slighted him more-than once. For. 


all this that you know, my fair one, Maurice 


Burton also knows; and he has been fur- 


nished with proofs, as well as assertions. 
Discuss the history together. It will vary 


a monotony of lovers’ talk.” 


Such was the letter. Whence it came, I 
neither knew nor cared. The blow had 
struck home, and the hand that dealt it was 
unheeded. 

I waited for Maurice that evening with a 
fierce impatience. I received him alone, 
and my eyes devoured the meaning of his 
face, It was very pale, but calm. The con- 
flict was over,—love had conquered pride. 
From then till the day of his death he never 
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would have alluded to‘the miserable secret: 
But no such reticence was mine. I spoke 
briefly, coldly. 

** Maurice, you have received a letter to- 
day. Did it contain proofs, as well as as- 
sertions ? 

“No; answer me, please. Were there 
proofs ? 

“T believe so—I do not know—do not 
care. Why urge such questions ?”’ 

* Because I must have the truth. Tell 
me, if indeed, you love me, is this story 
true?” 

‘¢ What matter, Rosalind? True, or false, 
it cannot soil you, my own pure angel.” 

‘ And you can torture me thus? Answer 
me, for the love of God! is this story true, 
or false ?” 

fear it is true, darling; but 

“Nay; let me go. I am ill,’ moaned I, 
rushing from the room to lock myself into 
my chamber. 

I did not sleep that night; but-when I 
was calm enough to think I planned my 
future life. My nurse had spoken some- 
times, in our long, gloaming talks, of a 
lonely old place belonging to my grand- 
father, far from town or village, called 
Moorhouse; thither I resolved to go. 

The next day I set my affairs in order, 
dismissed the ancient cousin,—for a while, 
as I told her; forever, as I thought,—dis- 
charged my servants, who were hired (for 
my grandfather had manumitted all his 
slaves at his death), and after nightfall I 
left the city with Esther, my faithful nurse, 
and Paul, the middle-aged man-servant who 
had taken Andrew’s place about my grand- 
father, on the death of his favorite old 
valet. 

Maurice Burton had haunted the house 
all that day; but I would neither see him 
nor answer his messa.es or billets. I knew 
his brave and noble heart so well that I did 
not for a moment doubt his love; but | 
doubted myself. I must wait a while in 
solitude to see what new nature was to de- 
velop out of the chaos into which this great 
shock had cast my former self. Besides, I 
hardly cared for him then. Grief, shame, 
and rage so possessed my heart that love 
fied affrighted from their furious battle-field. 
All my wish was to be alone, to escape from 
every one. 

So we came to Moorhouse, and to the 
black midnight that found me pacing that 
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chamber to the east, worn out, 
spent with the emotion that for hours I had 
indulged in freest utterance. 

The fire that Esther had piled high upon 
the mouldy hearth had gone down, and I. 
had not replenished it; but I did not need 
its light, for the moon threw a flood of pal- 
lid beams through the wide panes of the 
bay-window, and made the little room al- 
most as bright as day. 

Quite exhausted, at length, with the vio- 
lence of my emotions, I wrapped myself in 
my thick traveling-shawl, and, throwing 
myself upon the bed, fell into a heavy sleep. 
For it is one of the blessings of youth that 
our passions rage until they are spent, and 
give us time to rest. Later in life grief vis- 
its us less acutely; but it makes our hearts 
its home, brooding remorselessly over every 
moment, and crying to sleep, as to joy, 
“ Away! this hour is mine! ” 

So I slept; but awakened presently with 
a dull chill creeping through my veins, a 
sick feeling of terror causing the hair to rise- 
upon my head, the heart to shudder in my 
breast. At the same time a vague con- 
sciousness of some great sorrow in the air, 
my own, yet not my own, came over me. 
Some one seemed sobbing at my side, and 
yet my strained ear failed to catch the 
faintest sound. Slowly, and with a great 
effort, I opened my eyes, and looked out 
into the room. The moon rising higher in 
the heavens threw less light into the apart- 
ment than when I went to sleep; but there 
was still sufficient to distinctly show me 
every feature in the face of her who had 
broken my. slumbers with the oppressive 
consciousness of her grief. 

She was a fair young girl, slight and 
graceful, and bore the same resemblance to 
her picture hanging over the work-table 
that the wan image in a darksome pool 
bears to the living face hanging over it. 
She was clad in a long night-dress, with her 
fair hair flowing over it, and she hovered— 
wringing her hands, and sobbing in that 
piteous, inaudible way—over the dark 
stain discoloring the floor and carpet. 

At first she did not notice me; and after 
a moment I softly raised myself upon my 
elbow, that I might see more distinctly. 
Then she slowly turned, and, putting back 
the hair from her forehead, fixed on me the 
fat-away, solemn gaze of those still eyes. I 
essayed to speak; but no sound came from 
my dry lips and parched throat, and, turn- 
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ing from me, the form moved in an irregu- 
lar, wavy manner—not touching the floor, 
but floating just above it—to a oul black 
case of drawers standing in a recess opposite 
the window. The brass ornaments gleamed 
out in the moonlight that touched them 


_here and there, and I perceived that the 


drawers were very wide and deep, and with- 
out effort or sound the shadowy form re- 
moved the lowest and heaviest one, and 
from the cavity behind it took a folded pa- 
per. “This she eagerly pressed to her heart 
and lips, glancing fearfully about as she did 
so, and then, wavering across the room to 
my bedside, she extended it to me with a 
piteous gesture of entreaty. Eagerly I ex- 
tended my hand to grasp it; but the fin- 
gers closed on empty space. With a thrill 
of nervous horror I made a convulsive 
effort to seize both the paper and the hand 
that held it; but again my fingers passed 
unresisting through the appearance both of 
paper and of gleaming flesh. 

With a wild laugh I sank back upon my 
pillow, and for the first time in my life 
fainted quite away. 

When I recovered consciousness, the gay 
sunshine filled my room instead of the ob- 
lique rays of the waning moon, and for a 
moment I lay bewildered with my novel 
surroundings and thrilling memories. Then 
as the strange scene of the past night rose 
clearly before my eyes, I sprang impetu- 
‘ously from the bed, ran to the grim old sec 
retary, and seizing the brass handles of the 
lower drawer tried to pull it forward. But 
it was fast locked! 

Running to the door, and turning the but- 
ton, I was hastening from the room, but 
started back at the sight of my poor old Es- 
ther stretched upon the bare floor, her head 
resting on her bent arm, and sound asleep. 
The faithful creature had remained close to 
the door from the moment I so rudely closed 
it in her face. Rousing her, 1 reproached 
her gently for thus exposing herself in my 
behalf, and then asked for the keys of the 
secretary. 

‘* But Miss Rosalind, what can you want 
there?” asked Esther, in some surprise. 
‘* It is the place where my dear darling used 
to keep her clothes and little trinkets. It is 
not a very pretty thing for a young lady’s 
use; but she found it in the old lumtber- 
room, and fancied to have it brought down) 
here. It is empty now, or near it, fori), 
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up all her clothes, and I suppose locked the 
empty drawers without thinking.” 

“ But the key; is it lost?” I asked impa- 
tiently. 

“IT don’t know, dearie, what has become 
of it, I’m sure. Stay; when I put away 
Miss Adelais’s things, I used to leave the 
key on this little ledge, and here it is, sure 
enough; but there’s nothing in the old 
drawers.” 

Long before the completion of the sen- 
tence I had sejzed the rusty key, and fitted 
it to the lock. It turned harshly, and 
grasping the handles I at last succeeded in 
pulling out the drawer, whose ponderous 
weight and creaking movement recalled to 
my mind with a new thrill of horror the 
noiseless ease with which I had seen it 
moved by that wan mourner of the previous 
night. 

Was it a dream? or had the spirit of 
my dead mother indeed visited me, and by 
some subtle power impressed upon my mind 
the image of the opening drawer, the con- 
cealed paper, so vividly that 1 deemed them 
realities ? 

This question I often asked myself in 
later days, but not as I dragged the great 
drawer out upon the floor, and stooped to 
look into the dusty cavity behind it. 


And there it lay! a yellow, mouldering 


paper, that, as I grasped it separated from 
the wood with a tearing sound, as if time 
and mildew had connected them by a thou- 
sand minute fibres. Evidently it had not 
been stirred for years. 

With an eager cry I opened out the folded 
paper, and from it dropped a little tarnished 
ring, that, rolling swiftly across the floor, 
paused and fell just where the dark stain of 
the faded carpet met that of the oaken floor. 

I screamed with nervous horror at the 
contact, and ran to pick it up; but Esther 
seized my arm, exclaiming, in the broad, 
Scotch accent of her youth, seldom percept- 
ible now unless she was agitated :— 
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; that young husband whom she had loved s0 


‘*Dinna touch the bluid, bairn! Dinna 
touch your father’s bluid! It’s uncanny; 
it’s an ill freit!”’ 

“ Pick it up yourself, then, nurse. It is 
my mother’s wedding-ring; I must have it 
for my own.” 

Esther cautiously obeyed me; but as she 
extended ler hand to place the ring in mine, 
it fell again, and this time ran swift and 
glittering to a wide crack in the floor, where 
it suddenly disappeared. 

Let it go,” cried I. ‘ It is her-own, and 
she does not wish that another finger should 
wear it. Look rather at this. O Esther! it 
is the marriage certificate of my father and 
mother. They were innocent; and I may 
yet be the wife of an honest man! ” 

Speaking these words, and falling on the 
breast of my faithful old friend, I wept at 
last, wept away the tears that had lain hot 
and heavy on my brain ever since I had read 
those maddening taunts and words of shame. 


Those tears, 1 verily believe, saved my rea- C 
son, or my life. ar 

That same morning we left Moorhouse, hat 
never to return. There it stands still, alone alt 
and gray in its desolation, the dim old man- the 
soleum of my mother’s youth and love and it, 
life. Perhaps she wanders there even now hay 
in the ghastly moonlight, wringing her poor [sini 
wan hands and sobbing over the blood that . @. affe 


before her very eyes drained the heart of 


passionately. 

My first confidant on reaching home was 
Maurice Burton, and he at once took the 
necessary steps for certifying the marriage 
of my parents, and my birth; but, as I was 
married almost immediately to him, I never 
took my father’s name, but retained that of 
the grandfather who had stood in the place 
of both parents to me. 

So passed the crisis of my lifes and, fear- 
ful though it was, both in experience and in 
memory, I now am able to remember thank- 
fully my night in the Chamber to the East. 


i. was towards the sunset of a lovely day 

in June, and his lengthened rays rested 
like bars of gold upon the lovely valleys and 
vine-clad hills of Franee. By the side of a 
brown and winding road that led from Lyons 
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to Chatieroy, might, at the period of the 
opening of our story, have been seen a little 
cottage with tiled roof, and which bore 
marks of antiquity. With the consent of the 
reader we will enter that cottage and take & 
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survey of its inmates. It was not unlike 
similar tenements at that time to be found 
scattered throughout the country, consisting 
of a single apartment with a huge fireplace 
at one end, in which, upon this occasion, a 
cheerful wood fire was burning, over which 
an old crone was busily employed in stirring 
with a large ladle the contents of a huge 
caldron destined for the evening meal. The 
furniture of the apartment was of the plain- 
est and most common description, but made 
of oak, as if the owners looked more to its 
durability than to its beauty. In front of 
this fire, and but a little distance removed 
from it, were seated two persons opposite 
each other at a large table, in the centre of 
which was placed a small, mahogany box, 
strongly strapped with bands of polished 
brass, as if the contents it contained were of 
the most valuable description, which re- 
quired to be guarded with the most zealous 
care. 

One of the persons seated at the table was 
a rough-looking customer, dressed in the 
habiliments of a French peasant, and 
although his face was almost hidden beneath 
the huge, black whiskers that nearly covered 
it, still the most casual observer could not 
have failed to have detected a ferocious and 
sinister “expression lurking beneath the 
affected calmness and gentleness that he 
assumed. 

The other was a slight, young lad, pale 
and delicate, with hands as white and soft as 
those of a lady, and an eye that fairly glit- 
tered, so intense was its brightness. He 
was dressed in a much finer suit than his 
companion, cut to display his fine figure to 
the very best advantage, and from beneath 
his blue cloth cap, ornamented with a num- 
ber of small, golden buttons, escaped several 
glossy curls of raven blackness, and with a 
tich gloss which denoted how much care 
mast have been expended in cultivating 
their beauty. Still there was a thoughtful 
expression upon his brow, and it was evident 
that he was ill atease. - 

“Well, Gonsalvo,” said the youth, after 
tyeing his companion for some moments in 
tilence, ‘‘ we are now near the end of our 
journey. When we have partaken of our 
evening meal, we will pass onward and 
finish the business we have in hand. This 


epee my vengeance or my 


“Bight, Loraine, right,” replied the other, 


in a coarse, gruff voice, ‘‘ we must finish the 


* 


job to-night, or I shall leave you and hie 
away back to the mountains. And when 
will you pay me the ten thousand francs 
you promised ? ” 

‘* When the task is completed.”’ 

well.” Then turning to the old 
crone before the fire, he called out in guttur- 
al tones: ‘‘ Come, old nymph, stir yourself, 
and let us have supper. I am tired of wait- 
ing here at your cursed inn. Make haste, 
will you?” 

The old beldame replied in a sharp tone 
that supper would soon be ready, and accord- 
ingly, after a few moments’ delay the con- 
tents of the caldron were taken out of the 
receptacle and placed smoking upon the 
board. The rough-looking traveler did 
ample justice to the good cheer set before 
him, but his companion ate but sparingly, 
his thoughts being evidently occupied with 
more weighty matters. 

At length, however, the pair having satis- 
fied their hunger, rose from the table, and 
the old crone was remunerated for her 
trouble, and the youth taking the casket 
carefully beneath his arm, the two strange 
travelers departed and took their way along 
the winding road towards the village of 
Charleroy. 

On a large and wide, extended field in the . 
outskirts of the town of Charleroy was en- 
camped the grand army of La Belle France. 
The young and victorious Napoleon had 
proceeded from triumph to triumph, untilall 
the earth was filled with the undying echoes 
of his fame; and now, like the daring and 
adventurous eagle, the emblem inwrought 
upon his glorious banners that waved in 
every breeze, he was about to soar beyond 
the snow-covered Alps and strike his talons 
into the very vitals of his rival Austria. 

The army had already marched as far as 
Charleroy, where they were halted for the 
night, the snow-white tents were pitched in 
rows like the streets of a populous town, the 
sentinels were posted, the rolls called, and 
retreat sounded from a hundred bugles, 
whose silvery echoes multiplied among the 
surrounding vine-clad hills, and silence 
settled down upon the wearied soldiers who 
reposed from their fatigues, and in dreams 
revisited the scenes of their boyhood’s home. 

In the centre of the encampment might 
have been seen the marquee of the renowned 
Napoleon, the gorgeous tricolor, embellished 
with the national eagle, waving to and ‘fro 
and rustling its silken felds above it and 
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' “Hem!” said Napoleon, while his keen, 


pointing out its position to the eyes of the 
whole army. 

In this marquee, surrounded by books and 
papers, sat the future emperor. He was 
dressed in the uniform of a general of the 
national guards, but above this uniform was 
drawn that famous gray greatcoat which is 
now as much identified with the glory of 
the wearer as is the bridge of Lodi or the 
blood-stained fields of Austerlitz and Mar- 
engo. The general was seated at a small, 
cross-legged and portable table which had 
already followed his fortunes through many 
a bloody campaign, drawing lines and marks 
upon a chart of the Alps and Northern Italy, 
which he soon expected to vanquish. A 
look of care was upon his features; but that 
small gray eye still shone out as brilliantly 
as of old, and seemed to look into the misty 
womb of the very future, as he mused upon 
his wild career. All at once the officer of 
the day made his appearance at the entrance 
of the marquee, and drawing aside the can- 
vas door that screened its inmate from the 
intrusive gaze of the curious, informed the 
general that two persons had come to the 
pickets and earnestly besought to see him on 
business of the utmost importance. 

‘* What sort of looking peaple are they ?”’ 
quietly demanded Napoleon. 

**One is a middle-aged man, a rough-look- 


img customer, sire; the other a mere lad, as 
“delicate as a lady. The youngster has a 
‘casket which he declares he must present to 


you in person.”’ 

“Hem! Let him be shown in,” said 
Bonaparte, abruptly, and the officer departed, 
while the general arose from the table, and 
thrusting his right hand in the breast of his 
waistcoat, commenced slowly striding to and 
fro his marquee, evidently lost in deep 
thought. 

“Hem! a present, eh?” he muttered. 
**T must look tothis! Bah! do they expect 
to take the Corsican by surprise? We shall 
see, 

Just at this moment the officer of ‘the day 


re-entered, bringing with him the two per- 


sons who turned out to be the travelers who 
were introduced to the reader in the opening 
of our tale. 

“General,” said the yeuth, bowing low in 
humility, “allow me to present you this 
casket of jewels, sent you by one of your 


admirers. I have borne it a very great dis- 


, tance in order to present it in person.” 
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gray eye was fixed upon the bearer, “ what’s 
in it, eh?” 

Jewels, sire—jewels of rare value.” 

‘“*Hem! what are they ?”’ 

Diamonds and rubies.”’ 

How do you know that? ”’ 

‘“*T was told so by the person who en- 
trusted them to my charge. I have no doubt 
of it.”’ 

“Open the box, then, and let me see,” 
quickly replie® Napoleon, while his keen eye 
shone, if possible, still brighter. 

“Excuse me, sire,”’ replied the young man, 
while his cheeks assumed a paler hue, 
‘* 1 was told that it must be opened by you 
in person. I cannot open the box.” 

“Bah! why not?” asked Bonaparte, 
alternately scrutinizing the casket and its 
bearer. ‘ 

But the future emperor had ever been 
noted for his shrewdness, and his resolve 
was taken. 

“* Go out of the marquee, both of you,” he 
cried, in a stern tone. “And Major 
Lupree,”’ to the officer of the day, “take 
these two persons under your charge, and 
keep them until you have further instruc- 
tions from me. 

Left to himself, Napoleon steadily re- 
garded the box for some moments in silence. 
At length a smile broke over his features, 
as if some happy idea had struck him, and 
taking down a long fishing-pole from one 
side of the marquee, where it was suspended 
in beckets of leather, he placed one end to 
the ring in the lid of the box, while the other 
extended some distance outside the door of 
the marquee. Stepping to the further end of 


the pole Napoleon seized it, and giving it a ° 


sudden push the lid of the box was thrown 
open, and a dozen pistols went off at the 
same instant, and a shower of bullets went 
whizzing about the apartment in every direc- 
tion. The pistols had been set in a horizon- 
tal position in the box, ready loaded, primed 
and cocked, and a string fixed to each of the 
triggers which led to the lid, so that when it 
was thrown open they would instantly ex- 
plode. The plot had been designed to de- 
stroy Napoleon, but the natural sagacity 
which defeated his enemies at Borodino, and 
the Austrians at Lodi, was not to be taken 
by surprise. He was uninjured by the ex- 
plosion, but his rage was something: terrible 
to behold. 

** Seize upon them both,’’ he shouted, to 
the officer of the day, ‘‘ bear them off to the 
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tent, and to-morrow morning bring 
them both out to the big tree on the parade, 
and shoot them. Away with them, sir; you 
have your orders! ”’ 

The night slowly wore away, and grayly 
dawned the morning that was to behold the 
death of the ill-fated prisoners. They had 
not slept a wink, but lay through the night 
tossing about in feverish anxiety upon their 
bed of straw; and now, as the rays of the 
newly-wakened sun were peeping over the 
vine-mantled hills of Charleroy, they led 
them out to die! 

The reveille had already beaten, and the 
immense army had risen from their slumbers, 
and were now gathered together in such a 
manner as to form a hollow square, in the 
centre of which the two culprits were exhib- 
ited, tied to a large tree and waiting to be 
shot. Napoleon and all his principal officers 
were also within the hollow square where 
they might behold the prisoners suffer their 
doom. A company of the guard of the pre- 
ceding night were drawn up with loaded 
muskets to act as executioners, at the head 
of which was a young captain who wore 
upon his breast the cross of the Legion of 
Honor, and who had been promoted from 
the ranks by Napoleon himself, for gallantry 
upon the battle-field. 

It was a moment of breathless suspense, 
and silence the most profound reigned for 
some time. Ata signal, however, from the 
general, it was broken in upon by ‘the clear, 
trumpet-like tones of the young officer of the 
guard, who called out:— 

“ Company, ready!—aim how- 

ever, the order could be given to fire, the 
' culprit tore open his vest, displaying 

bosom of a female, at the same time 
calling out to the young captain :— 

“ Fire, Louis, fire! It is but just that you 
should take my life, when I came thither to 
revenge your abduction.”’ 

“Heavens! Loraine!” shrieked the 
officer, “ my long-lost love!” And rushing 
forward he quickly cut the cord that bound 
her to the tree, and pressed her to his heart, 
while the whole army stood lost in wonder, 
and all the generals crowded around the 


Hem! what does all this mean, Captain 
Louis ? ” inquired Napoleon, sternly. 

‘I will answer all questions,” said the 
girl, calmly. ‘* Two years ago, you remem- 
ber, your army was at Volnez, do younot ?”’ 

“* Yes,” replied the general. 

“Very well. By your orders this young 
man,’ pointing to the captain, “‘ who was, 
and is now, my betrothed husband, was torn 
from his home and made to shoulder a 
musket and join the ranks of your army. I 
sought you out and vainly implored you to 
release him from his bondage and restore 
him to my arms. Your heart was adamant; | 
you would not relent, and you bore him off. 
From that moment I conceived for you a 
hatred as intense as was my love for him 
who had been torn from me. I vowed tobe 
revenged, and have been dogging the army 
for two years disguised in these habiliments. 
At length I hit upon the plan which you 
frustrated last evening, and employing this 
old mountaineer to assist me, determined to 
destroy your life and then my own. You 
know all.” 

Ha, ha, ha!’ laughed Napoleon. You 
are a brave nymph! I war not with women, 
nor yet with old men; you are both free. 
As for Captain Louis, if he wishes to leave 
me he hag, my free consent.”’ 

‘“* Never!’ cried the young soldier, vehe- 
mently, ‘‘ never will I leave my benefactor 
while I have a drop of blood left to shed in 
his defence! Vive la Republique!” 

“And I will join you, too, general! 
Where my lover goes, there will I be also! 
I will don a soldier’s garb, and fight for 
France and liberty! ”’ 

And of such materials was composed tle 
victorious army which the young general 
with his eagle glance led on to fame and 
victory. Loraine did enroll herself in the 
gallant band, and in many a bloody battle 
fought bravely by her lover’s side, to whom 
in after years, when he flourished a marshal’s 
baton, she was wedded, and settling down 
in the calm serenity of domestic life, became 
as noted for her virtues as she had been 
admired forher bravery, when as a lieuten- 
ant of infantry she joined in the perils and 
glory of the army of Italy. 
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GRANDMOTHER’S STORY. 


BY W. M. HAZELTINE. 


( and we'd lived together for nigh on fifty year, 
With never a separate hope, and never a separate fear; 

We'd always been as happy as two could ever be, 

For he never had a wish but for the good of me. 


First we had a little boy,—a bright-eyed, happy elf; 

But he was only loaned to us; God took him to Himself. 

I can see his sunny face when he was three years old, 

A tattered hat in his chubby hands, and dancing curls of gold. 


And that morning was the last that I danced him on my knee; 
That was the last I saw of him when he could talk to me; 

For the next time I saw him they brought him drowned and dead; 
All dripping were the tangled locks that clung about his head. 


They laid him away in his narrow home, out of his mother’s sight, 
And hid from us forever that face so fair and white; 

And here is that little, tattered hat; I’ve kept it all these years; 

It’s been most as wet as it was then, with his mother’s flowing tears. 


For many a time I’ve taken it out, and pressed it to my breast, 
And thought of the curly-headed boy so long ago at rest; 

Any many’s the time I’ve sat and watched beside his sunken stone, 
And thought of the curly-headed boy lying there all alone. 


Yes, we’ve had our share of sorrow; I suppose our share of joy; 
But the worst trouble we had was the burying of our boy; 

But that we had together, and it didn’t seem so bad, 

For each one cheered the other when either one was sad. 


But now there’s another grave, and another small, white stone; 
And this is the hardest thing of all, for now I’m left alone. 

It won’t be long, I’m thinking, before I shall join them there; 
For I’m getting too old for sorrow, I’m getting too old for care. 


The tears don’t flow as they used to, when I was young like you; 
But my sorrow’s just as deep, and I mourn him just us true; 
And I don’t know as there’s much to make me want to stay, 
Since he who shared my joys and my sorrows has gone away; 


For we had lived together for nigh on fifty year, 

With never a separate hope, and never a separate fear; 

And sorrow wiisn’t so hard to bear when he was round in sight, 
For he always had a way of making my troubles light. 


Boston, 1889. 
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PART SECOND. 
CHAPTER VIII. 


- doctor was at the house before break- 

fast. He found his patient had been 
surely sinking during the night, and now lay 
in a kind of torpor from which he was awak- 
ened by the administration of another stim- 
ulant. 

‘“‘] think there is nothing further here for 
me to do,’”’ he said to Mr. Roesselle. ‘* Left 
alone, this man would certainly die before 
noon. He can be kept alive for some hours 
longer than that by stimulants, which you 
can give him as well as I. A teaspoonful of 
brandy once an hour, or oftener, will prolong 
his existence a little, and you can give it as 
often as he appears to sink. I will call to- 
morrow morning, but I do not expect to find 
him alive.”’ 

Roscoe Grayle did not join the others at 
the breakfast-table, having volunteered to 
continue his watch until Anna could relieve 
him. The rest were all present; and such a 
breakfast as that this mansion had never 
seen. People who were plotting and coun- 
ter-plotting against each other sat at the 
same board, with an assumed cordiality that 
toa stranger might have passed for the real 
sentiment, and conversed with a hollow 
politeness upon indifferent topics, when 
anxiety was preying on their hearts in regard 
toa thatter of transcendent importance in 
which their interests were hostile to the 
point of enmity. But as we often cloak our 
feelings and smooth our fears in the company 
of those whom we could secretly wish buried 
under Mont Blanc, so did this company sip 
their coffee and eat their toast with sweet, 
and gracious, and cordial smiles. 

Mrs. Roesselle appeared at the head of the 
table, and presided over it with matronly 
grace and unruffled benignity. She had 
some difficulty in repressing that smile of 
quiet triumph, as she thought of the events 
of the night; but self-control was with her a 
matter of habit, and no one could have told 
from the appearance of her face that she had 


THE STRUGGLE FOR MAVERICK.* 
A DRAMATIC STORY.—IN THREE PARTS. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Her bearing was so different from that of 
the previous day that. Oliver Maverick had 
no difficulty in understanding from it that 
she not only knew the fact that his brother 
had made his will, but also who was the 
party most interested in it. And with his 
own face expressing an unlimited quantity 
of polite and complaisant deference, he 
thought behind bis inverted coffee-cup—Ah, 
madam—if you only knew of all that bap 
pened in this house last night! 
Anna May, as unsuspicious as she was wn- 
informed of the events of the night, or atly 
of them, and utterly ignorant that those 
events had made herself an object of jealous 
care as well as of bitter hatred to some of 
those about her, and knowing only that these 
were unwelcome guests at Maverick, to be 
treated with courtesy but not with any excess 
of hospitality strove to maintain a quiet, 
commonplace conversation with Laura. It 
was their first meeting; Laura had almost 
forgotten that her father had mentioned to 
her at the cottage the existence of such a 
person; and when she heard the name read 
on the previous night from the will, she 
could not at first recall where she had heard 
it before. Totell what anger, what uncon- 
querable passion Laura Maverick smothered 
down at the sight of this simple charity-child, 
as she considered her, to whom her uncle 
had chosen to give his estate in preference 
to those of near kin to him, would be im- 
possible. She was just equal to the task, 
and no more; and when in addition to this, 
her sense suggested to her that prudence as 
well as policy required her to meet Anna 
May half way in her efforts at sociability, 
she found a harder task before her than she 
had ever been required to perform. And 
but for that wild ambition in her heart, her 
determination to succeed, and the thought 
of the darling purpose itself that had brought 
her here, she never could have succeeded as 
she did in wearing the mask. In short, these 
people met around that table, and acled a 
better play with greater skill than my reader 


-and I can ever —_ to see on .theatrical 


any recent cause for either joy or sorrow <;boards. 


* Begun in the January Number. 
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A female servant brought in the coffee-urn, 
and took her place behind the housekseper’s 
chair, as if to wait on the table; but Mrs. 
Roesselle remarked to her:— 

‘¢ You need not stay, Jane; we will help 
ourselves. I want you to be in readiness to 
attend to the wants of Mr. and Miss Maver- 
ick to-day.”’ 

The girl said ‘‘ Yes, ma’am,”’ and left the 
room. 

*“‘T hope, madam,’’ Oliver Maverick re- 
marked, with excessive deference in his tone, 
‘‘that you are not suffering yourself to be 
discommoded in this very inconsiderable 
matter of attendance upon us. I do assure 
you that Jerry has waited upon us with the 
most scrupulous fidelity, and that he is in 
every respect satisfactory. Is not this true, 
Laura?” 

Most certainly, father.” 
regret to say, however,’ the house- 
« keeper dryly said, ‘‘ that circumstances will 
prevent his further attendance upon you.”’ 

Oliver Maverick instantly fortified himself 
for a disagreeable revelation, and simply 
remarked :— 

Ah! ” 

It was an exclamation that was not in the 
least expressive of curiosity; it simply seemed 
to fall into the current of conversation to 
giveitdirection. Mrs. Roesselle was looking 
straight at him, and he knew it; and antici- 
pating what was coming, he trod warningly 
upon Laura’s sipper under the table, and 
begged Miss May to pass the butter. 

**T found him too officious to suit me, and 
I discharged him,”’ said the lady. 

Mr. Maverick simply said he was sorry, for 
the man’s sake; and Laura observed to Miss 
May that it was difficult indeed to get along 
with most servants. 

The good housekeeper had purposely de- 
livered this piece of domestic news at this 
time, expecting to startle one or both of her 
guests into the exhibition of something more 
than a passing interest in the matter; and 
she most signally failed. She did not cause 
even a ripple of excitement or interest at 
‘the table; and it required some effort on her 
part to conceal the disappointment which 
she felt at the result. 

- “T have entirely mistaken them,’’ she 
thought, “‘ or they are both well skilled in 
the cunning of wary rascals.”’ 

The information, however, was true, as 
Oliver Maverick subsequently satisfied him- 
self. Toby Small, jealously watchful of the 


interests of Mrs. Roesselle, who was the old 
fellow’s best friend and particular favorite, 
had observed with increasing curiosity the 
inquisitiveness of his son, between whom 
and the old man there was nothing like af- 
fection; and his conduct at the stable partic- 
ularly excited Toby’s attention. ‘ 1’ll know 
more about this,” the old man determined; 
and upon his return from the village with 
Mr. Jenks, he came directly into the house, 
leaving the horses to be cared for by the 
hostler. It was somewhat difficult for the 
old man to get about, and he was some time 


‘in satisfying himself that Jerry had gone up- 


stairs; and when he had done this he re- 
solved to follow, thinking that if the house- 
keeper found him above, where he was never 
expected to be, he would simply tell her his 
suspicions, and what he was after. The re- 
sult of his investigations was communicated 
to Mrs. Roesselle very soon after she arose 
in the morning. 

‘‘T thought summat was up, marm, from 
Jerry’s sneaking way and great cur’osity 
lately; and I watched him. I got into a dark 
corner of the hall, and saw him come down 
very slily from above, and skulk into the 
room. Pretty soon after, you came up from 
below with your black box, and went in too; 
and then I thought Master Jerry’d be caught 
at his tricks. But I guess he wasn’t, for 
pretty soon he comes out as sly as ever, and 
scuttles back up-stairs again. It’s my opia- 
ion, marm, that he was sent down by them 
people to find out what neither he nor they 
had any business to know; and I’m in duty 
bound to tell you about it.” 

The housekeeper dismissed honest Toby 
with her thanks; and forthwith summoned 
Jerry. He came directly, andsshe abruptly 
charged him with spying over the house in 


the employment of Oliver Maverick. The 


charge was so unexpected that the man ex- 
hibited much confusion; and without wait- 
ing for any explanation, he was summarily 
discharged and ordered to quit the house at 
once. At the house of a friend in the neigh- 
borhood he awaited the issue of the events 
at Maverick, in which he had up to the time 
borne an important, if despicable part. 

The incident will illustrate how wide- 
awake the housekeeper had become to the 
probable designs of her troublesome guests, 
and how jealously she regarded their actions. 
Nothing but the very greatest offence ever 
caused the dismissal of one of the established 
and trusted servants of the house, and 
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neitber herself nor Mr. Terry, in his super- 
vision of the out-door laborers, ever exer- 
cised this power without what they deemed 
ample cause. Nor had the housekeeper any 
doubt as to the propriety of her action in 
this case until she saw how coolly the news 
of his dismissal was heard by those whom 
she supposed to be chiefly concerned in it. 

“IT don’t know what to think of them,” 
was her afterthought. ‘If he was theirspy, 
and if they have any sinister designs here, 
the step I have taken ought to disarrange 
their plans; and the knowledge of it ought 
to make them show some confusion. But 
here they are, as cool as though -I had said 
nothing more than good-morning. Perhaps 
Iam mistaken about Jerry. No matter; if 
I am it is a mistake on the right side. I 
could not with prudence have done anything 
else; and 1 can set myself right about Jerry 
when I discover that he has been wronged. 
A few hours will show.” 

The meal was concluded without any ref- 
erence having been made to the condition of 
Augustus Maverick, although it was appar- 
ent to Laura that the girl had been sent 
away from the table lest some allusion might 
be made which was not for ihe servants’ 
ears. Mrs. Roesselle arose, and the others 
with her; and as they left the room, Oliver 
Maverick said to her, aside:— 

‘**T have heard nothing as yet, this morn- 
ing, of the condition of my brother.” 

“‘ The doctor has seen him again,’ was the 
reply, ‘‘and thinks that his end is fast ap- 
proaching.”’ 

“T hope and trust that we shall have 
timely warning of the moment.” 

“You have my word to that effect,” was 
the reply; and giving him no opportunity for 
further conversation, the housekeeper pre- 
ceded him up-stairs, and went to relieve Mr. 
Grayle. The latter lingered in the hall a 
moment as he saw Laura Maverick and her 
father going up to their room; and when 
they were out of sight, he descended to his 
breakfast, and found Anna May at the 
coffee-urn, the housekeeper having requested 
her to remain. The young man was as far 
from entertaining any suspicions of the night 
before as Anna herself; saving that he knew 
of the visit of a professional-looking gentle- 
man, and readily divined tne general object 
of his visit. That was all. 

Again in private, Oliver Maverick and his 
daughter conferred anxiously together. 

“We can easily see that our object is sus- 


pected,”’ he said, ‘‘ and that a vigilant watch 


is being kept over the chamber where Au- 


gustus lies. And it is perfectly clear to me 
that if we are ever admitted to that chamber 
before he dies, and before the will is re- 
moved from his pillow, it must be by some 
Other agency than that of this lynx-eyed 
housekeeper. She knows exactly what we 
would do if we had the chance, and exactly 
what is necessary for her to do to keep that 
chance from us; and she is doing it with a 
vengeance. Our plan is a bold one, and 
promises success, if we only have an oppor- 
tunity to try it. But how do we know that 
he will live till night? He is liable to drop 
off at any moment; and then farewell to all 
our hopes. Laura, we are playing for too 
high a stake to risk what may happen if we 
remain all day inthisroom. We—oneofus, 
certainly—must be near that chamber, to 
take advantage of what may at any instant 
happen.” 

She looked at him in thoughtful silence. 

‘I can risk the night, if we do not reach 
it as we hope; but the day may defeat us.” 

“Tt must not,’ her father returned. 
‘‘ Write her a note, and send Jane down 
with it. Offer to help them in the sick-room. 
I want to see what she will say; and I have 
another card, if that fails.’’ 

A few minutes later the girl tapped at the 
outer door of the suite of rooms, and deliv- 
ered to the housekeeper a note that read as 
follows:— 

‘*Miss Maverick sends her compliments 
to Mrs. Roesselle, and begs that she may be 
allowed to participate in the watchings and 
labors of her uncle’s sick-room. She is very 
anxious to be of assistance at this time, and 
hopes that the relation in which she stands 
to Mr. Augustus Maverick will plead power- 
fully with Mrs. Roesselle for her request, 
Her uncle has never seen her, and cannot 
know her; and if any fear is felt that he 
might recognize her from resemblance to her 
father, she can remain out of sight. But 
she prays the privilege, if Mrs. Roesselle 
must so consider it, of exercising the duty of 
a niece.” 

The answer quickly came back, pencilled 
on the same paper. It simply said:— 

Miss Maverick’s offer is declined with 
thanks. Her uncle now has all necessary 
attention.” 

Laura read the words, and handed the 
paper to her father. He read them; and 
remarking :— 
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“* Now for my other card,” left the room. 
Descending the stairs, he met Mrs. Roesselle 
in the hall. 

‘* My dear madam,” he said, with anima- 
tion and earnestness, ‘‘ [ know you are inca- 
pable of wronging us, particularly at so sol- 
emn a time as this; but I feel, and my 
daughter feels, that as you have located us 
in this house, the death of my brother may 
happen in such a way that it will give us life- 
long reproach. You know he is liable to ex- 
pire at any moment, and a minute of time 
may be precious beyond thought to us. 1 
do not ask that we may be introduced to his 
bedside before the final agony arrives; but, 
O madam, you who have seen death before 
know how rapid is his work. When that 
last struggle begins he will have expired. 
You mean well, my dear madam; but do you 
not see that it is cruel to place us in this po- 
sition? Our hearts are intent upon seeinz 
his face a moment ere he passes away, that 
in that awful time, since it cannot be before, 
we may be reconciled. Only allow us to 
make sure that we may be w.th him at that 
moment, so important to us and to him.”’ 

“¢ What do you propose ?’’ Mrs. Roesselle 
asked. 

‘* At least, that you allow us to occupy the 
outer room of those three. We can then be 
at the bedside at an instant’s warning.” 

Again did the housekeeper penetrate the 
flimsy pretext; more distinctly than at any 
moment since the entry of these people into 
the house did she realize what was the 
secret purpose that brought them. Could 
they have discovered, she asked herself, the 
secret of that sick chamber ?—and she an- 
swered herself that it was impossible. She 
had herself hardly, and with much difficulty 
reached the assurance that she knew it; and 
how could these people gain that knowl- 
edge? They could not—they had not—so 
she thought; but it was quite possible that 

Jerry Small had reported to them the arrival 
of the lawyer, and from that knowledge they 
might draw a broad inference that they were 
cut off from the estate. And now, swiftly 
upon the heels of this discovery, and the 
loss of their serviceable spy, came the bold 
request that they might be admitted to the 
immediate proximity of the dying man’s 
chamber. 

What did it mean? Only one thing, as 
she thought. It was the desperate attempt 
of a desperate man and woman, to place 
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themselves in a position of advantage, where 


any unforeseen accident might be turned to 
their account, by almost any desperate 
step. 

All this flashed through her active mind 

while Oliver Maverick was pronouncing the 
words of his request. An emphatic no was 
on her tongue. It was not uttered when the 
same fear that had opened the door of the 
house for their ingress restrained her, and 
presently opened the door of the first room 
of the suite also to them. 
' It was the fear of what the world would 
say. Not fear for herself; evil report had 
done with her, and would not attack her 
when it could strike so shining a mark as 
the young and beautiful mistress of May- 
erick. For the day was coming—nay, it 
might come with the morrow—when Anna 
May, dear to her by trials and sufferings, 
and long, secret heart-agonies endured for 
her, which she prayed God that the girl 
might never know—would hold the title of 
all that Augustus Maverick had owned; and 
it was against her that the slander would be 
trumpeted far and wide, if this request of 
Oliver Maverick was now denied. 

** Ah, yes—she’s rich enough; but a curse 
will follow the property that’s got in that 
way! She barred the door against his 
own brother and niece, in his dying hour, 
when she knew that he’d have willed it all 
to them, but that he thought them too proud 
to come and ke reconciled.” 

This was the slander that Mrs. Roesselle 
foresaw and feared. And still, she might 
have overridden that fear, had it seemed at 
that moment necessary; but it did seem to 
her that she might with perfect safety allow 
the request. She reflected that she had 
nothing to fear. The sick-room should be 
rigidly guarded to the last; ther strong, will- 
ing nephew would be with her between it 
and the feeble man before her; she would 
take the will into her possession immedi- 
ately, when all was over; there was abso- 
lutely no risk. 

‘You may occupy that room, if you in- 
sist,’ she replied. ‘* You will find no con- 
veniences there for sleeping.” 

She proceeded on her way amid his pro- 
fuse outpouring of thanks; and she returned 
to the rooms very little disturbed by the 
occurrence. But had she known all that 
this “‘ feeble man ” knew; had she even sus- 
pected the nature of his plot! 
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CHAPTER Ix. 


ANE SHOREY, the girl who had been 
assigned by the housekeeper to wait 
upon Oliver Maverick and his daughter, 
after the discovery of the treachery of 
Jerry Small, had been in service at Mav- 
erick about two years. Contrary to the 
usual custom, she had been employed with- 
out being required to produce references or 
recommendations; but her distress and her 
pitiful story had pleaded so powerfully with 
the lady that she had taken her on trial. 
Up to this time she had found no cause to 
regret it. A more faithful, industrious and 
mannerly servant than she had never been 
at the mansion; and had Mrs. Roesselle 
| been asked to name one of her many ser- 
vants who upon the whole bore the best 
character for all that is desirable in a ser- 
vant, she would have unhesitatingly selected 
Jane Shorey. She was a quiet, unobtrusive 
girl of twenty-four or five, with a plain face 
and an old look about it which plainly 
showed suffering. Her story to the house- 
keeper was that she had been thrown upon 
the world destitute by the sudden death of 
her husband in New York; that she was 


unable to obtain honorable employment 
there, and had walked from the city all the 


way to Maverick Mansion. She came for- 
lorn, sad, weary and hungry, and appealed 
pitifully to Mrs. Roesselle to take her in. 

“T know I cannot do much at first, 
ma’am,”’ she frankly said; ‘‘ but I can learn, 
and after a while I will be as useful to you 
as though I had always known about house- 
work. I will work for my board, only, as 
long as you think I ought to; and if I can 
only find a home here, I will give all my 
heart to serving you well.” 

This happened two years before Augustus 
Maverick was laid upon the bed from which 
he was destined to be carried only to his 
grave; and most nobly had the girl rendered 
her pledge. She was always shy, almost 
timorous in her manner, and was never 
liked among the servants; but her quick- 
ness, her fidelity, and her scrupulously exact 
performance of her duties soon raised her 
high in the estimation of Mrs. Roesselle. 
And when the latter had made the astonish- 
ing discovery of the defection of Jerry 
Small, she unhesitatingly selected Jane as 
the proper person to wait upon the guests. 
She had peculiar reasons, for;thissselection. 
The girl had an unaccountable}{shyness) fof 


all strangers, and studiously avoided them 
whenever they appeared in the house. This 
peculiarity, combined with her general fidel- 
ity, entirely satisfied the housekeeper that 
the girl could not be induced to have any 
communication with those whom she was to 
wait upon, except such as was barely neces- 
sary to enable her to attend to their wants. 

And yet, of all the servants at Maverick, 
had the good housekeeper asked her guests 
to name the one who should replace Jerry 
Small, they would have chosen Jane Shorey! 
And nothing that Mrs. Roesselle could have 
blindly done would have so much favored 
the plot that had that morning been matured 
in Oliver Maverick’s chamber, as this an- 
nouncement made by the housekeeper at the 
breakfast-table, to the secret delight of both 
of the conspirators. For of that plot, Jane 
Shorey already constituted a most impor- 
tant, if a most unwilling part. 

It was the regular duty of Jane to see that 
each meal was properly put on the table and 
served; and this duty she generally attended 
toin person. She was present in the dining- 
room on the previous afternoon when Laura 
Maverick and her father entered it; and it 
was with a start and a chill of horror that 
she recognized the former. But neither by 
word, look, nor gesture did Laura show that 
she knew her, and poor Jane, trembling and 
almost sick with apprehension for the conse- 
quences to herself of this discovery, was 
nearly reassured by the manner of the young 
lady, before the conclusion of the meal. 
Poor Jane, indeed! She was destined to be 
speedily undeceived, and to learn that the 
dread that had for two years haunted her 
had overtaken her at last. As Mrs. Roes- 
selle and Mr. Maverick passed from the 
room, Laura lingered a little unperceived by 
the former—lingered just long enough to 
speak a few words of terrible, crushing pur- 
port to the girl. 

‘¢T know you,” Laura said, in a low voice 
across the table. ‘‘ Would you wish me to 
tell your mistress all that I know about 
you?” 

**O miss! for the love of God ”»—— 

She broke off her speech abruptly, and 
stood with clasped hands and imploring eyes 
before her tyrant. 

** Hush!’ Laura whispered, imperiously. 
‘Don’t whisper another loud word, or I'll 
betray you on the spot! I have something 
for you to do; .if you will do it faithfully, 1 
will not disturb you in your place here, and 
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will allow Mrs. Roesselle to go on thinking 
that you are all you seem to be; refuse, and 
she shall know the whole story. Is it your 
business here to see to the serving of the 
meals? You need not speak; answer with 
your head.” 

The girl made an affirmative sign. 

**Good! Ithoughtso. Make some errand 
to come up into the third story hall in half 
an hour, and I will see you there; and do 
not breathe a word of this to any one.” 

The girl had obeyed; she could do nothing 
else; and in that brief interview, carried on 
in whispers, Laura Maverick informed her 
of the part she was to perform in the drama 
of the plotters whenever called upon. It 
was all one to Laura that her uncle might 
die without making a will, and the necessity 
for the services of the girl be obviated; she 
knew that she held her in such fear that she 
dared not whisper a word of the plot to any 
one. Piteously, and with tears, did Jane 
Shorey beg that this might not be required 
of her; sternly, breathlessly, did Laura 
Maverick exact it; and she went down again 
to her tasks, shrinking with miserable dread 
from the treachery imposed upon her, sad 
and almost weary of life—yet bound by the 
cruel will of her tyrant. 

Such was the condition of affairs when the 
father and daughter transferred themselves 
to the outer room of the suite about ten 
o’clock, shortly after the interview of 
Oliver Maverick and the housekeeper. 
They brought down with them books, one 
of which the former appeared to be industri- 
ously reading through the entire day; while 
Laura did nothing but hem handkerchiefs, 
with rapid fingers and downcast eyes. To 
see them as Mrs. Roesselle saw them sitting 
in that room, a dozen times during the day, 
it might naturally have been thought that 
the energies of the one were absorbingly 
bent on finishing the book before dark, and 
of the other, on hemming the greatest pos- 
sible number of handkerchiefs before night. 
The housekeeper purposely made errands 
through the room, that she might observe 
them; but their conduct was a perfect mask 
to their designs. But she doubted not that 
nothing passed unnoticed within the limits 
of their vision, nothing unheard within the 
reach of their ears. 

The sick-room was occupied during the 
day by the nurse, who never left it for a mo- 
ment; the middle room by Mr. Grayle, who 
never left that for a moment; their meals 


being served them where they were. The 
housekeeper kept on the alert all day, pass- 
ing from one room to another, secretly con- 
fident of the result of this strange game of 
cross-purposes, and yet unavoidably anxious. 
And, indeed, she must have been more or 
less than human if she had not been anx- 
ious. The good or the ill fortune of a cher- 
ished object of years of anxiety and patient, 
hopeful working and waiting depended upon 
the happenings beneath that roof of the next 
few hours. 

Dinner was served at three o’clock, and 
attended only by Mrs. Roesselle and Mr. 
Maverick. Either from inclination or the 
direction of the former, Anna remained in 
the middle room with Mr. Grayle; and 
Laura Maverick pleaded a headache, and 
did not come below stairs. There was very 
little said, and very little eaten by the two 
who faced each other from the ends of the 
long table. There was no more superfluous 
politeness on the part of Oliver Maverick; 
he found himself unable to play the active 
hypocrite, as the end approached, and his 
feelings labored under a greater tension of 
excitement. A more useless dinner for any 
practical purpose, was never served at 
Maverick. 

The afternoon passed slowly away, with 
the happening of nothing noticeable, ex- 
cepting that Mrs. Wadhams observed, and 
called Mrs. Roesselle’s attention to the fact, 
that the patient was steadily sinking. The 
sagacity of the physician was amply verified; 
nothing but the oft-repeated doses of brandy 
kept the fluttering spirit within the poor, 
weak body, which was ready at last to 
release its hold. But it was evident to both 
the women that the vital forces would shortly 
be beyond the reach of stimulants, and that 
the end must come that night. 

When tea was quietly announced, Mrs. 
Roesselle, Laura, and Anna May took their 
places at the table. 

‘*My father wishes me to excuse his 
absence,” said the daughter. ‘ He has no 
appetite, and an interesting book.”’ 

The lady at the head of the table very 
slightly bowed; Anna, still ignorant of any 
suspicions of wrong on the part of the 
guests, as Mrs. Roesselle was designedly 
keeping her so, talked upon ordinary sub- 
jects; and Laura, better able to control her- 
self than was her father, conversed with 
her, without the least show of anxiety. As 
they took their seats, Jane Shorey entered 
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with the tea-urn; and as she bent to place 
it upon the tray before Mrs. Roesselle, the 
latter observed that her face was very pale. 

“ Jane—what is the matter ?”’ 

The question was a quick and peremptory 
one; the girl looked up, faltered—and be- 
came aware that Miss Maverick’s hateful, 
colorless eyes were fixed menacingly upon 
her. The three at the table were looking at 
her; but those eyes—she could almost feel 
them! 

“ Nothing at all, ma’am,’’ she answered, 
repressing her agitation in obedience to the 
menace. 
afternoon, but I don’t think anything of it.” 

“You are not sick, 1 hope?” Laura in- 
quired; and groaning and writhing in spirit 
because of the dreadful bonds that bound 
her to this woman’s will, Jane helped her in 
the deception, as she was at the moment 
helping her in a monstrous villany, and an- 
swered humbly and gratefully, as became a 
servant, that she was not. 

The tea was served, with the slight addi- 
tion of edibles that appropriately supple- 
mented a late dinner; and at a pause in the 
conversation Anna remarked that Laura’s 
cup stood untasted before her. 

“Do you drink no tea?’’ Anna asked. 

“* No,” was the reply, ‘‘ my headache for- 
bids it. With most people, I know, it is 
soothing; with me it is stimulating, and 
always increases the pain of my headache.”’ 

With this bold falsehood smoothly uttered, 
the speaker turned to Mrs. Roesselle, to hear 
her direct Jane to carry a cup of tea and 
some cakes up to Mr. Grayle. The girl left 
the room to obey the direction, and paused 
and looked back through the open door when 
in sight of Laura Maverick’s face only. She 
gave one last pitiful look at that face; at the 
last moment, she thought, there might be 
some mercy in that cold, beautiful face. 
She looked in vain; she might as well have 
sought for a sympathetic expression in the 
bare wall behind her. Those eyes fastened 
their look upon her, and commanded her as 
plainly as speech could have done it, to obey 
—to hesitate at her peril. And desperately, 
hopelessly, Jane Shorey proceeded with the 
work which she knew must cut her off from 
Maverick and cast her out upon the world 
again. 

In the solitude of her room that night, 
with bitter tears and bitter regrets, the poor 
girl prepared for her secret departure. She 
packed a satchel with her clothing; and 


“T felt a little faint once this © 


FOR MAVERICK. 


aur 


then with a pencil wrote her farewell to her 
mistress :— 


‘* T don’t know what great wickedness I’ve 
helped to do to-night,” were her words. “I 
pray it may not be a great one, for I shall be 
as guilty as the worst about it. It’s killing 
me, ma’am, to think how ungrateful you’ll 
think I am for all your kindness; but as God 
knows me, they’re forcing me toit. I’m in 
their power; I can’t help myself; they know 
something of me that would send me to the 
State Prison, if they caught me, for it hap- 
pened while I was serving in a house in the 
city where one of them was visiting. I ran 
away because I knew they’d arrest me; I 
thought they’d never find me here, and I 
have lived honest and tried to do right since 
I came. But it’s no use; they’d hand me 
over to the law if I refused to obey them; 
God help me, ma’am, I’m forced to betray 
you. I might stay, now I’ve done their 
will, and nothing ever would be said; but I 
can’t see your kind face to-morrow; I don’t 
dare to stay and see what I’ve helped them 
do. Try to forgive me, ma’am, and I'll for- 
ever pray for you and dear Miss Anna. 

JANE SHOREY.” 


The sheet upon which she wrote was 
rudely folded and directed, and pinned to 
her unruffied pillow. Poor, outcast and a 
criminal she had come to Maverick; poor, 
outcast and a criminal she left it, and saw it 
no more. 


CHAPTER X. 


HE great clock in the lower hall at Mav- 
erick struck the hour of ten. The 
sound of its striking reached Oliver Mav- 
erick and his daughter as they sat in the 
outer room of the suite. Both suspended 
their employment together; book and hand- 
kerchief were laid down, and the conspira- 
tors looked eagerly into each other’s face. 
It was the prearranged hour for action. 
About one hour before, Mrs. Roesselle had 
passed through their room into the hall, and 
almost immediately passed back. She had 
found them engaged as before; and after 
closing the door between them and. the 
middle room, she sank into a chair, and 
looked about her bewildered and terrified. 
‘“*T wonder what possesses me?” she 
murmured; and her voice seemed wrenched 
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with an effort from her tongue. ‘I feel as 
though I must sleep; but I can’t—I won’t 
yield to this weakness. And they are both 
as sleepy as I am,” she continued, looking 
from her nephew to Anna May. ‘TI’ll go 
and see how Mrs. Wadhams ’’—— 

Her tongue refused her further speech; 
she half rose from her chair, and instantly 
settled back in it, entirely overcome. And 
when, just as the great clock had finished 
striking ten, the door that she had last closed 
noiselessly and slowly opened, and Oliver 
Maverick peered into the room, a sight met 
his eyes that gave him unbounded satisfac- 
tion. The three occupants of the room were 
fast asleep; Anna lying upon the lounge, 
Roscoe Grayle with his head upon the table, 
and the housekeeper sitting bolt upright in 
the chair. The three were sound asleep, 
and their heavy breathing indicated that they 
would not soon awaken. 

Laura came to the door, and looked at the 
scene. Triumph shone and sparkled in her 
eye, a bright flush colored her face, and her 
hands were clasped nervously together. 
~ “Tt is all right now!” she said, to her 
father, under her breath. ‘“‘ Let us go at 
once.” 

He opened the door a trifle wider, and she 
passed through and noiselessly across the 
room, avoiding the least contact with any of 
the sleepers. The knob of the sick-room 
door was in her hand; she turned it with a 
gentle and silent pressure, and opening the 
door a few inches, she eagerly looked in. 
Her face appeared again, to telegraph to her 
father by its broad smile of exultation that 
all within was as she wished; and crossing 
the threshold, she re-closed the door behind 
her. 

She was in the sick-room; in the presence 
of the uncle whom she had never seen; in 
the presence of the will! Before moving a 
step, she took a quick, comprehensive survey 
of the apartment. A lamp burned dimly on 
the table; between it and the bed was Mrs. 
Wadhams, asleep in her chair, and giving un- 
mistakable evidence of the fact by a vocal 
effort. The drear, thin face of Augustus 
Maverick lay upon the pillow; his eyes were 
closed; he lay without motion or sign of 
life, and apparently shared the sleep of the 
others. 

Laura Maverick waited not an instant. 
Stepping lightly to the bedside, she ran her 
hand underneath the pillows; and her heart 
leaped as her fingers encountered an envel- 
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ope. She withdrew it, and read upon the 
outside, “‘ Augustus Maverick’s will—May 
21, 1850.” 

Won—won! Easily, lightly won—the ob- 
ject of her anxiety, the perfection of her 
hopes! She grasped it tightly, and turned 
to leave the room; something detained the 
skirt of her dress; and looking once more 
towards the bed she saw with a chill of dis- 
may that the stiffened fingers of the dying 
man had closed upon her skirt, while his 
eyes, wide open and staring, looked wildly 
into her face. 

For a moment she stood perfectly still and 
looked at him. With desperate presence of 
mind in this frightful crisis, it occurred to 
her that he might have sunk so far by this 
time as to have lost the power of utterance 
entirely, and she eagerly but calmly watched 
his face. The bony hand had not relin- 
quished its hold upon her dress; and over 
the corpse-like face spasms of acute agony 
ran as the sufferer strove to give utterance 
to his thoughts. Once—and though he 
groaned with pain, he could not speak. 
Twice; and the muscles of his face worked 
and wrestled as he uttered some meaning- 
less gibberish. Thrice; and in a low but 
perfectly distinct tone he said, ‘* Who are 
you?” 

His tongue was captive to his will again, 
and as he spoke and tightened his hold upon 
her dress, his eyes rested in alarm upon the 
envelope that the intruder held in her hand. 
The position of Laura Maverick at that mo- 
ment was most desperate, and she promptly 
resorted to the most desperate course that 
presented itself. 

‘*T am Laura Maverick, your niece, and 
daughter of your brother, Oliver Maverick. 
I have your will here in my hand; and hold- 
ing it with the full knowledge of all that it 
contains, I ask you, uncle, to do us jus- 
tice!” 

She spoke low, but her voice thrilled with 
a passionate and eager earnestness as she 
went on. 

** Let us all forget the past, Uncle Au- 
gustus; let us forget and forgive; and 
after that you will tell me to burn up this 
will—won’t you, uncle? You don’t mean, 
you can’t mean, to give all your property to 
a servant, a miserable dependant, like this 
Anna May! Think of us, uncle; of your 
brother Oliver, and me, his daughter! We 
are near of kin to you; we have the same 
blood, and—think of my mother ””—— 
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At the repeated mention of the name of 
Oliver Maverick, the eyes of the dying man 
lit up with a sudden light of baleful fury; 
and coolly gathering his little remaining 
strength while she spoke, he interrupted her 
with a wild terrible scream that rang and 
echoed through the rooms of the mansion 
like the high note of a bugle. It burst like a 
knell upon the ears of Laura Maverick, and 
she turned again to fly; and again she found 
herself detained by the viselike grasp of 
those long fingers. The noise and stir in 
the next room admonished her that public 
discovery was inevitable, and she had only 
time to conceal the envelope in the bosom of 
her dress, when the door was thrown open 
and her father sprang in, followed immedi- 
ately by Roscoe Grayle, Mrs. Roesselle and 
Anna May. Of all the sleepers, only the 
old nurse failed to awaken under the pres- 
sure of that awful cry from the death-bed. 

There was not one of them but noted the 
presence of Laura Maverick; but before the 
anger and alarm of most of them could as- 
sert itself in words, the attention of them all 
was engrossed by the appearance of Augus- 
tus Maverick. Repeated spasms shook his 
frame; his fingers loosed their hold of the 
dress, his breath came hard and in gasps, 
and the cold dew of death started out upon 
his forehead as he strove to speak. He 
seemed to take no note of the presence of 
his brother; but his eyes wandered from face 
to face with a longing, wistful look, while 
he struggled with Death to keep him at bay 
a moment more. Mrs. Roesselle hastened 
to force a few drops of brandy between his 
teeth, and raised him from the pillow. 
Then, very faintly, he said:— 

‘*Where’s Anna? I want her.” 

She had been hidden by the others, but 
now came to the bedside. His eyes bright- 
ened as he saw her, and the motions of his 
hands showed her that he wished her to take 
themin herown. She did so, and he gasped 
with difficulty :— 

“* My last words—bear witness! This girl 
is my own daughter! She’s to have it all— 
will—will 

He said no more; speech failed him, and 
he looked at Laura with a stern, savage eye. 
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[To be continued.] 


He entered his final sleep soon after, with his 
head on Anna’s bosom, and that last expres- 
sion of mingled rage and entreaty stereotyped 
upon his features. 

In the midst of the first confusion caused 
by the death, Laura Maverick turned and 
left the room, and was quickly followed by 
her father. 

With one hand Mrs. Roesselle closed the 
eyelids of the dead, and with the other she 
reached beneath the pillow for the will. 
With a voice of the utmost concern and as- 
tonishment, she informed her nephew that 
the will was gone; and suddenly losing all 
her fortitude and resolution in this dreadful 
discovery, she threw herself down upon the 
floor, and burst into tears. Anna, bewil- 
dered by the astounding disclosure that she 
had just heard, knelt by her and tried to 
learn the cause of her grief; but she shook 
her head despondingly, and sobbed and cried 
more bitterly. Never had Anna seen her so 
completely broken down before. 

‘¢1’m weeping for you, child, not for my- 
self,’ was her answer. ‘ It’s hard—it’s too 
hard! Please God, it can’t stay so; there 
will be a way out of this villany yet.’? So 
she said, but her looks and words denied her, 
for she continued to weep and sob over her 
hopes so cruelly shattered; and from time to 
time she moaned out the words, ‘‘ Too hard 
—too hard!” 

Laura Maverick and her father hurried up- 
stairs into her chamber, with a lamp, which 
one of them snatched from the table below. 
Oliver Maverick received with greedy hands 
the envelope from his daughter, tore it open, 
and satisfied himself at once that this was 
the veritable will. His eyes burned; his 
teeth were set together, and his lips com- 
pressed, as he allowed one corner of the 
sheet to fall into the flame of the lamp. He 
held it in his hand while it blazed up, and 
both will and envelope were quickly con- 
sumed to the last scrap and corner. With 
the utmost care he gathered the ashes and 
blew them out of the window; and then 
claspiug Laura wildly in his arms he ex- 
claimed :— 

** It is ours now—all, all ours! ” 
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ARBUTUS GATHERING. 


BY FANNIE OWEN CARROLL. 


HE heaven-blue eyes of violets 
Ope shyly as we pass; 

The daisies lift their starry crowns 
Amid the wind-blown grass ; 

Odors of warm buds from the trees, 
A careless bobolink’s song, 

A meadow brook with creeping feet 
Laughing its path along. 


Through all spring’s vexing sweetness 
breathes ; 

On all her soft light falls; 

From all with whispered undertone 
Her luring spirit calls. © 

Yet past the fields we hold our way 
To where in woodland glade, 

The wild arbutus veils its blooms 
Beneath the pine-tree’s shade. 


And whether in the soft pine-breath 
The mystic secret lay, 

Or in the blithe, unfettered joy 
Of birds that crossed our way, 

Or in the wandering, wooing airs 
That lightly went and came, 

Or in the half-guessed consciousness 
That knew not yet a name,— 


We could not tell, but song, and wind, 
The wafted scent of pine, . 
The tender sense of golden May, 
Held something half divine, 
The while with just averted eyes, 
And hands with chance-touch thrilled, 
We sought the pink-cupped Mayflower 
wreaths, 
Whose breath the warm air filled. 


To-day its trails of bud and bloom 
The selfsame woodland holds, 
and close within its shade the pine 
Their clustered fragrance folds. 
I only know that brown wet leaves 
Shroud the fair flowers beneath ; 
I cannot see the opening life 
For thinking of the death. 


Oh, could this magic of the May 
The withered flowers revive, 

And could the sweet, unspoken love 
In its first freshness live, 

Once more, one little hour to breathe 
The air of that lost day, 

Then with the sinking sun, content 
My life might pass away. 


THE VALLEY OF THE AMAZON. 


BY HOWARD HULBERT. 


HE visit of Professor Agassiz and corps 

of assistants to the Valley of the Ama- 

zon some twenty years ago, directed especial 
attention to the great tropical river and coun- 
try which it drains. Prior to this visit, we had 
the stream only as one of several vast arte- 
ries of the southern continent; but of the 
countries which they watered and threaded, 
we knew but little. Not that exploration 
was wanting, of the Orinoco, Rio de la 
Plata, the Tocantins, St. Francisco, the Pa- 
Tana, etc., for the sections made commer- 
cially accessible by these waters were not 
only well sett!ed, but were, many years since, 
brought into close commercial relations with 
this country. Still, it was true, and is now 
true, that of the South American republics 
we have but a meagre popular knowledge; 
and to-day nine-tenths of our people know 
less of New Grenada, Venezuela, Ecuador, 


Peru, Bolivia, Buenos Ayres, Paraguay, 
Uruguay, than of any minor state in Europe. 
With Brazil and Chili we are more familiar, 
owing to their exceeding great commercial 
importance; but of these, it must also be 
added, we have only a general impression, 
gained from newspaper correspondence 
rather than from books and reports. That 
this is the case is to be regretted, since, 
from the direction now being given to com- 
merce, it is evident that with Brazil, in par- 
ticular, we are to assume close and important 
relations, and our commerce needs but care- 
ful laws to resume its former sway. 

The Amazon River, whose natural and 
physical history Agassiz sought to investi- 
gate, is by far the largest and longest stream 
of fresh water on the globe, the distance 
from Tabatingo to the sea being eighteen 
hundred miles. From Tabatingo, west, it 
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forms the northern boundary of Peru for a 
distance of eight degrees. Several of its 
tributaries—as the Madeira, Purus, Japura, 
Negro, Tapajoz, Xinqu, etc.,—are larger 
than the Ohio, and more navigable as regards 
depth of water and surface. It literally is 
an almost endless inland lake, so wide apart 
are its banks and so prodigious its volume of 
water. Living almost directly under the 
equator, and flowing through a veritable 
valley, it is lined with forests of such limit- 
less extent and density of growth as to 
amaze the most calculating mind. Whenall 
other sources of supply shall fai), the Brazil- 
ian forests will supply the world with timber, 
lumber and wood for every conceivable want. 
Agassiz advances the theory that what is 
now regarded as the “‘ valley”? once was a 
lake to which our own Lake Superior was 
but a suggestion. Nor does he consider the 
geologic era a distant one, when the lake, 
bursting its barriers on the east, emptied its 
volume into the ocean, and gave up to * dry 
land”? an alluvium so rich as to produce the 
densest forest which the globe has borne 
since the carboniferous era. That barrier, 
he thinks, was many miles out in what is 
now the ocean—so heavily has the sea-cur- 
rent encroached upon the continent. Be 
this theory or fact, it is true that the Ama- 
mn drains a valley of surpassing richness 
and of immense extent—that it is navigable 
from the sea to to the Andes—that its forest 
supply is inexhaustible; and if North Amer- 
can enterprise does not render it tributary to 
North American wealth, it will not be be- 
cause of any impracticability of commerce 
with that torrid region. 

It is certain that the Portuguese—the 
present possessors of the empire—as early 
481710, had a fair knowledge of the Ama- 
mn; but the information gathered by their 
government, from various expeditions under- 
taken on a grand scale, was long withheld 
from the rest of the world, through the 
jealous policy which ruled in their colonial 
iffairs. From the foundation of Para by 
Caldeira, in 1615, to the settlement of the 
boundary-line between the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese possessions, Peru and Brazil, in 
1781-91, numbers of these expeditions were 
in succession undertaken. The largest was 
the one commanded by Pedro Texeira in 
1637-'9, who ascended the river to Quito, by 
way of the Napo, a distance of about twenty- 
tight hundred miles, with forty-five canoes 
and nine hundred men, and returned to Para 
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without any great misadventure by the same 
route. The success of this remarkable ull- 
dertaking amply proved, at that early date, 
the facility of the river navigation, the prac- 
ticability of the country, and the good dispo- 
sition of the aboriginal inhabitants. The 
river, however, was first discovered by the 
Spaniards, the mouth having been visited 
by Pinzon in 1500, and nearly the whole 
course of the river navigated by Orellana in 
1541-’2. The voyage of the latter was one 
of the most remarkable on record. Orellana 
was a lieutenant of Gonzalo Pizarro, Gov- 
ernor of Quito, and accompanied the latter 
in‘an adventurous journey which he under- 
took across the easternmost chain of the 
Andes, down into the sweltering valley of 
the Napo, in search of the land of El Dorado, 
or the Gilded King. They started with three 
hundred soldiers and four thousand Indian 
porters; but, arrived on the banks of one of 
the tributaries of the Napo, their followers 
were so greatly decreased in number by dis- 
ease and hunger, and the remainder so much 
weakened, that Pizarro was obliged to de- 
spatch Orellana with fifty men, in a vessel 
they had built, to the Napo, in search of 
provisions. It can be imagined by those ac- 
quainted with the Amazon country how 
fruitless this-errand would be in the wilder- 
ness of forest where Orellana and his follow- 
ers found themselves when they reached the 
Napo, and how strong their disinclination 
would be to return against the currents and 
rapids which they had descended. The idea 
then seized them to commit themselves 
to the chances of the stream, although igno- 
rant whither it would lead them. So on- 
ward they went. From Napo they emerged 
into the main Amazon, and, after many and 
various adventures with the Indians ‘on its 
banks, reached the Atlantic, eight months 
from the date of their entering the great 
river.* 

Another remarkable voyage was accom- 
plished in a similar manner, by a Spaniard 
named Lopez -d’Aguirre, from Cusco, in 
Peru, down the Ucayali, a branch of the 
Amazon flowing from the south, and there- 


* It was during this voyage that the nation of 
femalewarriors was said to have been met with ; a re- 
port which gave rise to the Portuguese name of the 
river, Amazonas. It is now pretty well known that 


this is a mere fable, originating in the love of the 
marvelous which distinguished the early Spanish 
adventurers, and impaired the credibility of their 
narratives. 
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fore from an opposite direction to that of 
the Napo. An account of this journey was 
sent by D’ Aguirre, in a letter to the King of 
Spain, from which Humbolt has given an ex- 
tract in his narrative. As it is a good speci- 
men of the style and looseness of statement ex- 
hibited by these early narrators of adventures 
in South America, we give a translation of 
it:— 

‘*We constructed rafts, and, leaving be- 
hind our horses and baggage, sailed down 
the river (the Ucayali) with great risk, until 
we found ourselves in a gulf of fresh water. 
In this river Maranon we continued more 
than ten months and a half, down to its 
mouth where it falls into thesea. We made 
one hundred days’ journey, and traveled fif- 
teen hundred leagues. It is a great and 
fearful stream, has eighty leagues of fresh 
water at its mouth, vast shoals, and eight 
hundred leagues of wilderness without any 
kind of inhabitants,* as your majesty will 
see from the true and correct narrative of 
the journey which we have made. It has 
more than six thousand islands. God knows 
how we came out of this fearful sea!” 

Many expeditions were undertaken in the 
course of the eighteenth century; in fact, 
the crossing of the continent, from the Pa- 
cific to the Atlantic, by.way of the Amazon, 
seems to have become, by this time, a com- 
mon occurrence. The only voyage, however, 
which yielded much scientific information to 
the European public was that of the French 
astronomer, La Condamine, in 1743-’4. The 
most complete account thus far published, 
of the river, is that given by Von Martius in 
the third volume of Spix and Martius’s trav- 
els. These most accomplished travelers 
were eleven months in the country—namely, 
from July, 1819, to June, 1820—and ascended 
the river to the frontiers of the Brazilian 


. territory. The accounts they have given of 


the geography, ethnology, botany, history 
and statistics of the Amazon region are the 
most complete that have yet been given to 
the world. Their narrative was not pub- 


lished until 1831. 


Professor Bates spent in all nearly eleven 
years in the Amazon country—a year and a 
half at and around Para; three and a half 
years on the Lower Amazon, with headquar- 


- © This account disagrees with that of Acunna, 
the historiographer of Texeira’s expedition, who 
accompanied him in 1639, on his return voyage from 
Quito. Acunna speaks of a very numerous popu- 
lation on the banks of the Amazon. 


ters at the Santarem, about four hundred 
miles from the ocean; and four years and a 
half on the Upper Amazon, with headquar- 
at Ega, fourteen hundred miles from Para, 
making excursions up the confluent streams 
and into the interior. This lengthy stay, 
and his extended observations on the natural 
history of the region, contributed to produce 
a volume of permanent interest, not only 
upon the subject mentioned, but upon the 
people, government, Indian tribes, trade, 
etc., of that wonderful forest world. 

Of the impression first made upon the 
traveler by the gigantic flora of those forests, 
he writes: ‘‘On leaving the town (Para), 
we walked along a straight, suburban road, 
constructed above the level of the surround- 
ing land. It had low, swampy grounds on 
each side, built upon, however, and contain- 
ing several spacious rocinhas, which were 
embowered in magnificent foliage. Leaving 
the last of these, we arrived at a part where 
the lofty forest towered up like a wall five or 
six yards from the edge of the path, to the 
height of probably one hundred feet. The 
tree-trunks were only seen partially here and 
there, nearly the whole frontage from ground 
to summit being covered with a diversified 
drapery of creeping plants, all of the most 
vivid shades of green; scarcely a flower to 
be seen, except in some places a solitary 
passion-flower, set in the green ‘mantle like 
astar. The low ground on the borders, be- 
tween the forest wall and the road, was en- 
cumbered with a tangled mass of bushy and 
shrubby vegetation, among which prickly 
mimosas were numerous, covering the other 
bushes in the same way that brambles do in 
England. Other dwarf mimosas trailed 
along the ground close to the edge of the 
road, shrinking at the slightest touch of the 
feet as we passed by. Cassia trees, with 
their elegant pinnate foliage and conspicu- 
ous yellow flowers, formed a great proportion 
of the lower trees, and ‘arborescent arums 
grew in groups around the swampy hollows. 
Over the whole fluttered a larger number of 
brilliantly-colored butterflies than we had 
yet seen; some wholly orange or yellow 
(Callidryas), others with excessively elon- 
gated wings, sailing horizontally through the 
air, colored black and varied with blue, red 
and yellow (Heliconii). One magnificent 
grassy-green species (Coleenis Dido) especial- 
ly attracted our attention. Near the ground 
hovered many other smaller species, very 
similar in appearance to those found at home, 
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attracted by the flowers of numerous legumi- 
nous and other shrubs. Besides butterflies, 
there were few other insects except. dragon- 
flies, which were in great numbers, similar in 
shape to English species, but some of them 
looking conspicuously different on account 
of their fiery-red colors. 

“ After stopping repeatedly to examine 
and admire, we at length walked onward. 
The road then ascended slightly, and the soil 
and vegetation became suddenly altered in 
character. The shrubs here were grasses, 
low sedges, and other plants, similar in foli- 
age to these growing in moist grounds. 
The forest was second growth, low, consist- 
ing of trees which had the general aspect of 
laurels and other evergreens in our gardens 
at home; the leaves glossy and dark-green. 
Some of them were elegantly veined and 
hairy (Melastome), while many, scattered 
among the rest, had similar foliage (Myr- 
tles), but those were not sufficient to sub- 
tract much from the general character of the 
whole. 

“The sun now—for we had loitered long 
on the road—was exceedingly powerful. 
The day was most brilliant, the sky without 
acloud. In fact, it was one of those glori- 
ous days which announce the commence- 
ment of the dry season. The radiation of 
heat from the sandy ground was visible from 
the quivering motion of the air above it. 
We saw or heard no animals or birds; a few 
cattle belonging to an estate down a shady 
lane were congregated, panting, under a 
cluster of wide-spreading trees. The very 
soil was hot to our feet, and we hastened 
onward to the shade of the forest, which we 
could see not far ahead. At length, on en- 
tering it, whatarelief! We found ourselves 
in a moderately broad pathway or alley, 
where the branches of the trees crossed 


‘ overhead and produced a delightful shade. 


The woods were at first of recent growth, 
dense, and utterly impenetrable; the ground, 
instead of being clothed with grass and 
shrubs, as in our own woods was every- 
where carpeted with Lycopodiums (fern- 
shaped mosses). Gradually the scene be- 
came changed. We descended slightly from 
an elevated, dry and sandy area to a low and 
swampy one; a cool air breathed on our 
faces, and a mouldy smell of rotting vege- 
tation greeted us. The trees were now 
taller, the underwood less dense, and we 
could obtain glimpses into the wilderness on 
all sides. The leafy crowns of the trees, 
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scarcely two of which could be seen together 
of the same kind, were now far away above 
us, in another world, as it were. We could 
only see at times, where there was a break 
above, the tracery of the foliage against the 
clear blue sky. Sometimes the leaves were 
palmate, or of the shape of large, outstretched 
hands; at others, finely-cut or feathery, like 
leaves of Mimosz. Below, the tree-trunks 
were everywhere linked together by sipos; 
the woody, flexible stems of climbing and 
creeping trees, whose foliage is far away 
above, mingled with the taller independent 
trees. Some were twisted in strands like 
cables, others had thick stems contorted in 
every variety of shape, entwining snake-like 
around the tree-trunks, or forming gigantic 
loops and coils among larger branches; 
others, again, were zigzag shape, or indented 
like the steps of a staircase, sweeping from 
the ground to a giddy height.” 

And again, speaking of the oppressive 
stillness of the wood-labyrinths: ‘* We 
often read, in books of travels, of the silence 
and gloom of the Brazilian foresis. They 
are realities, and the impression deepens on 
a longer acquaintance. The few sounds of 
birds are of that pensive or mysterious char- . 
acter which intensifies the feeling of solitude 
rather than imparts a sense of life and 
cheerfulness. Sometimes, in the midst of 
the stillness, a sudden yell or scream will 
startle one; this comes from some defence- 
less, fruit-eating animal, which is pounced 
upon by a tiger-cat or stealthy boa-constric- 
tor. Morning and evening, the howling 
monkeys make « most fearful and harrowing 
noise, under which it is difficult to keep up 
one’s buoyancy of spirit. The feeling of in- 
hospitable wildness which the forest is cal- 
culated to inspire, is increased tenfold under 
the fearful uproar. Often, even in the still 
hours of midday, a sudden crash will be 
heard resounding afar through the wilder- 
ness, a8 some great bough or entire tree falls 
to the ground. There are, besides, many 
strange sound which it is impossible to ac- 
count for. I found the natives generally as 
much at a loss in this respect as myself. 
Sometimes a sound is heard like the clang of 
an iron bar against a hard, hollow tree, or a 
piercing cry rends the air; these are not re- 
peated, and the succeeding silence tends to 
heighten the unpleasant impression which 
they make on the mind. With the native it 
is always the Curupira, the wild man or 
spirit of the forest, which produces all noises 
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they are unable to explain. For myths are 
the rude theories which mankind, in the in- 
fancy of knowledge, invent to explain 
natural phenomena. The Curupira is a 
mysterious being, whose attributes are un- 
certain, for they vary according to locality. 
Sometimes he is described as a kind of 
ourang-outang, being covered with long, 
shaggy hair, and living in trees. At others 
he is said to have cloven feet, and a bright- 
red face. He has a wife and children, and 
sometimes comes down to the rocas to steal 
the mandioca. At one time I had a Mam- 
eluco youth in my service, whose head was 
full of the Jegends and superstitions of the 
country. He always went with me into the 
forest; in fact, 1 could not get him to go 
alone, and whenever we heard any of the 
strange noises mentioned above, he used to 
tremble with fear. He would crouch down 
behind me, and beg of me to turn back; his 
alarm ceasing only when he had made a 
charm to protect us from the Curupira. For 
this purpose he took a young palm-leaf, 
plaited it, and formed it into a ring, which 
hung to a branch on our track.” 

The boas here referred to are veritable 
monsters, as to size, as we learn from one of 
his adventures, thus described: ‘One day, 
as I was entomologizing alone unarmed, in 
a dry Ygapo, where the trees were rather 
wide apart, and the ground coated to the 
depth of eight or ten inches with dead 
leaves, I was near coming into collision with 
a boa-constrictor. I had just entered a little 
thicket to capture an insect, and while pin- 
ning it, was rather startled by a rushing 
noise in the vicinity. I looked up to the 
sky, thinking a squall was coming on, but 
not a breath of wind stirred in the tree-tops. 
On stepping out of the bushes I met, face to 
face, a huge serpent coming down a slope, 
and making the dry twigs crack and fly with 
his weight as he moved over them. I had 
very frequently met with a smaller boa, the 
Cutim-boia, in a similar way, and knew from 
the habits of the family that there was no 
danger; so 1 stood my ground. On secing 
me, the reptile suddenly turned and glided 
at an accelerated pace down the path. 
Wishing to take note of his probable size 
and the colors and markings of his skin, I 
set off after him; but he increased his speed, 
and I was unable to get near enough for the 
purpose. There was very litile of the ser- 
pentine movement in his course. The rap- 
idly-moving and shining body looked like a 
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stream of brown liquid flowing over the 
thick bed of fallen leaves, rather than a ser- 
pent with skin of varied colors. He de. 
scended toward the lower and moister parts 
of the Ygapo. The huge trunk of an uproot- 
ed tree here lay across the road; this he 
glided over in his undeviating course, and 
soon after penetrated into a dense, swampy 
thicket, where, of course, I did not choose 
to follow him.”’ 

The people along the stream of course 
live to a great extent upon the products of 
the water—some of which are new to our 
ideas of savory messes.’ In one of his 
numerous days and nights of singular ex- 
periences on the river, and in it, he entered 
with zest into hunting for turtles’ eggs, and 
something clse—as this rather tough story 
will testify:— 

“The next morning we again beat the 
pool. Although we had proof of there being 
a great number of turtles yet remaining, we 
had very poor success. The old Indians 
told us it would be so, for the turtles were 
‘ladino’ (cunning), and would take no 
notice of the beating a second day. When 
the net was formed into a circle, and the 
men jumped i, an alligator was found to be 
inclosed. No one was alarmed, the only 
fear expressed being that the imprisoned 
beast would tear the net. First one shouted, 
‘I have touched his head,’ then another, 
‘He has scratched my leg.’ One of the 
men, a lanky Miranha, was thrown off his 
balance, and then there was no end to the 
laughter and shouting. At last a youth of 
about fourteen years of age, on my calling to 
him from the bank, to doso, seized the reptile 
by the tail, and held him tightly until, a lit- 
tle resistance being overcome, he was able 
to bring it ashore. The net was opened, 
and the boy slowly dragged the dangerous 
but cowardly beast to land through the 
muddy water, a distance of about a hundred 
yards. Meantime, I had cut a strong pole 
from a tree, and as soon as the alligator was 
drawn to solid ground, gave him a smart rap 
on the crown of his head, which killed him 
instantly. It was a good-sized individual; 
the jaws being considerably more that a foot 
long, and fully capable of snapping a man’s 
leg in twain. The species was the large 
cayman, the Jacare-uassu of the Amazonian 
Indians (Jacare nigra).”’ 

Of the dreaded cayman species of the alli- 


gator, Professor Bates writes: have 


hitherto had but few occasions of mention- 
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ing alligators, although they exist by myr- 
ijads in the waters of the Upper Amazon. 
Many different species are spoken of by na- 
tives. I saw only three, and of these two 
only are common; one, the Jacare-tinga, a 
small kind (live feet long when full-grown), 
having a long, slender muzzle and a black- 
banded tail; the other, the Jacare-uassu, to 
which these remarks more especially relate; 
and the third, the Jacare-curua, mentionedin 
aformerchapter. TheJacare-uassu, or large 
cayman, grows toalength of eighteen ortwen- 
ty feet, and attains an enormous bulk. Like 
the turtles, the alligator has its annual mi- 
grations, for it retreats to the interior pools 
and flooded forests in the wet season, and 
descends to the main river in the dry season. 
During the months of high water, therefore, 
scarcely a single individual is to be seen in 
the main river. In the middle part of the 
Lower Amazon, about Obydos and Villa 
Nova, where many of the lakes, with their 
channels of communication with the trunk 
stream, dry up in the five months, the alligator 
buries itself in the mud and becomes dor- 
mant, sleeping till the rainy season returns. 
On the upper Amazon, where the dry sea- 
son is never excessive, it has not this habit, 
but is lively all the yearround. It is scarce- 
ly exaggerating to say that the waters of the 
Solimoens are as well stocked with large 
alligators in the dry season, as a ditch in 
North America is in summer with tadpoles. 
During a journey of five days which I once 
made in the Upper Amazon steamer, in 
November, alligators were seen along the 
coast almost every step of the way, and the 
passengers amused themselves, from morn- 
ing till night, by firing at them with rifle 
and ball. They were very numerous in the 
still bays, where huddled crowds jostled to- 
gether, to the great rattling of their coats of 
of mail, as the steamer passed. 

“The natives at once despise and fear the 
great cayman. I once spent a month at 
Caicara, a small village of semi-civilized In- 
dians, about twenty miles to the west of 
Ega. My entertainer, the only white in the 
place, and one of my best and most constant 
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friends, Senhor Innocencio Alves Faria, one 
day proposed a half-day’s fishing with net in 
the lake—the expanded bed of the small 
river on which the village is situated. We 
set out in an open boat with six Indians and 
two of Innocencio’s children. The water 
had sunk so low that the net had to be taken 
out into the middle by the Indians, whence, 
at the first draught, two medium-sized alli- 
gators were brought to land. They were 
disengaged from the net, and allowed, with 
the coolest unconcern, to return to the 
water, although the two children were play- 
ing in it, not many yards off. Wecontinued 
fishing, Innocencio and I lending a helping 
hand, and each time drew a number of the 
reptiles of different ages and sizes, some of 
them Jacare-tingas; the lake, in fact, 
swarmed with alligators. After taking a 
very large quantity of fish, we prepared to 
return, and the Indians, at my suggestion, 
secured one of the alligators with a view of 
letting it loose among the swarms of dogs 
in the village. An individual was selected 
about eight feet long; one man holding his 
head and another his tail, while a third took 
a few lengths of a flexible liana, and delib- 
erately bound the jaws and legs. Thus 
secured, the beast lay across the benches 
of the boat, on which we sat during the 
hour and a half’s journey to the settlement. 
On reaching the village, we took the animal 
into the middle of the green, in front of the 
church, where the dogs were congregated, 
and there gave him his liberty. The alliga- 


tor showed great terror, although the dogs- 


could not be made to advance, and made off 
at the top of its speed for the water, wad- 
dling like a duck. We were obliged, at 
length; to kill him to prevent his escape.” 

** As we sailed along the southern shore, 
the table-topped hills on the opposite side 
occupied most of our attention. The river 
is from four to five miles broad, and in some 
places long, low, wooded islands intervene 
in mid-stream, whose light-green, vivid ver- 
dure form a strangely-beautiful foreground 
to the glorious landscape of broad stream 
and gray mountain.” 
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A LEGEND OF COLOGNE CATHEDRAL. 


BY JAMES D. M’CABE, JR. 


N the city of Cologne, full in sight of the 
rushing Rhine, as it sweeps by the proud 
old dwellings that tell us of the days that are 
gone, stands an edifice famed throughout 
the world for its beauty and its splendor. 
It is the Cathedral of Cologne, and it hasa 
weird history of its own, apart from its 
magnificence. 

Two hundred years ago there lived in the 
city of Cologne a poor young architect by 
the name of Albrecht Mueller. He was 
poor only in purse, however, for in personal 
beauty and in genius he was wealthy beyond 
comparison. He had been left an orphan at 
an early age, and he had struggled along 
ever since, with but few friends and little or 
no help. He was now twenty-six years old, 
and since his majority he had been eking 
out a miserable existence as the assistant of 
a wealthy architect of the city. His master 
was a hard man, and he used the young 
man ill, as a general thing. In amoment of 
desperation, when he was on the point of 
absolute starvation, Albrecht had signed a 
compact with Karl Rembrandt, by which he 
pledged himself to serve him faithfully for 
twenty-five years, for an annual sum scarce- 
ly sufficient to keep him alive. He knew he 
was making a hard bargain, but so desperate 
was his situation at the time, that he would 
have bartered his soul for a mouthful of 
food. Karl Rembrandt also knew that the 
bargain was a hard one. He rarely made 
any other sort of compact. He knew the 
young man had talent, and he meant to se- 
cure possession of it for himself, and during 
the five years that Albrecht had served him 
he had made large sums by the young man’s 
genius. No plan, or design that came from 
the fertile brain ef Albrecht Mueller, ever 
failed, yet no one knew the real author. 
The master always claimed them as his own, 
and the people marveled that Karl Rem- 
brandt should have acquired such great 
genius so suddenly. 

Albrecht knew all this, and it caused him 
many a bitter pang. He would have broken 
his bonds a hundred times, but for the fatal 
compact he had signed. The law was stern 
and rigid in those days, and it showed no 
memy to the humble. In spite of his 


genius he was only a half-starved workman, 
and his master was wealthy and famous. If 
he escaped, he knew he would be re-captur- 
ed and brought back, to suffer perhaps un- 
told misery; so it was the part of common 
sense to bear his lot, hard as it was. 

There was one thing, and one thing only, 
that reconciled him to his fate. His mas- 
ter’s daughter, an only child and the pride 
of the hard man’s heart, came frequently to 
the work-room to watch Albrecht at his 
drawings, and the young man, despite the in- 
equality of their positions, learned to love 
her, and to be happy even in his misery 
when she was near. Yet it was a hopeless 
love, for his compact with the father ren- 
dered it impossible for him ever to wed her; 
and besides this, he had often heard his 
master say that Marguerite should never 
wed lower than a duke. 

Marguerite Rembrandt was very different 
in character from her father. She was 
beautiful beyond comparison, and as pure 
and good of heart as she was beautiful. 
She was gentle and tender to all, and cold 
and haughty to none, She often wondered 
why Albrecht, whose genius she knew and 
appreciated, should. be content to spend 
his days as an apprentice, instead of 
seeking to rise to to the position to which 
his merits entitled him. She was ignorant 
of the shameful campact into which her 
father had drawn him, and she was bcth 
surprised and grieved to find that the works 
which brought her father wealth and fame 
were not his, but the productions of the 
pale, gloomy assistant. Once, she asked 
him why he did not claim his own work, 
but he answered almost sternly :— 

is best as it is, mistress.” 

From that time she began to pity him—a 
bad beginning for so young and fair a maid- 
en—and it ended in her finding that she « 
loved Albrecht Mueller with all the purity 
and intensity of her fresh and guileless 
heart. Yet neither had ever spoken a word 
of love to the other. Both trembled at the 
depth of their passion, and the immensity of 
the obstacles that lay between them. Al- 
brecht became gloomier than ever, and even 
the bright and happy Marguerite grew sad. 
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One day the master came into the work- 
room in hot haste. Approaching Albrecht, 
who looked up from his work sternly and 
coldly, he thrust a paper into his hands, and 
said :— 

“Read this, Master Mueller, and tell me 
what thou canst do for it.’’ 

Albrecht read the paper mechanically. It 
was a proclamation from the magistrates of 
Cologne, announcing that funds had been 
procured to complete the work on the cathe- 
dral. The original plans of the building 
had been lost, and the authorities now call- 
ed on all the skillful architects of the land to 
bring forward designs for the completion of 
the work. The choice would be made at the 
next Easter, then three months-off, and to 
the successful architect would be awarded 
the superintendence of the work, a princely 

sum in money, and the honor of citizenship. 
To this would be added the fame of complet- 
ing the great cathedral. 

“Well,” said the master, eagerly, when 
Albrecht laid down the paper on his bench, 
“ what sayest thou ?”’ 

“1 can win the prize if I essay to do so,” 
replied the young man, coldly. 

“* Win it for me? ”’ asked the master, un- 
easily. 

“No,” cried Albrecht, starting up, pas- 
sionately. ‘* Why should I slave for thee 
when wealth and fame are within my grasp? 
No, Master Rembrandt, [ will make the ef- 
fort for myself.” 

“ Ay, do so,”’ said the master, with a cold 
sneer; ‘‘and when thy design is chosen, I 
will claim it as my own, and denounce thee 
as having stolen it from me. Then, good 
Master Mueller, methinks a gibbet will be 
the fortune that will await thee.” 

The young man’s heart seemed bursting, 
and his brain seemed on fire. He tried to 
speak calmly, but he could only gasp out 
his words:— | 

“T will maintain my claim then,” he said, 
huskily. ‘* I will expose our shameful com- 
pact, and denounce thee to the magistrates 
and all the citizens as the robber of my 
genius, and the blighter of my life and 
hopes ” 


“And I,” said the master, scornfully, 
“will tell thee in that august presence, that 
thou liest. Trust me, young man, no one 
in Cologne will believe thee in preference to 
Karl Rembrandt, the great architect.” And 
the cruel man laughed loud and long. . 

Albrecht sank into his seat by the bench, 
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and buried his face in his hands. His heart 
was full of despair, and his eyes were so hot 
and dry that he could not weep. The mas- 
ter stood with his arms folded, watching 
him with a bitter smile. For full half an 
hour neither moved, and one would have 
thought them lifeless statues, so still and 
hushed they were. At last Albrecht raised 
his head. His face was colorless as the 
paper on which the proclamation was writ- 
ten, and his eyes were dull and red—they 
seemed as if they had been scorched by the 
fierce fire of anguish that had been sweep- 
ing over his soul. 

‘* Have your will, master,’’ he said, dreari- 
ly. ‘*‘ What must I do?” 

‘** Listen to me,”’ said the master, calmly. 
‘*T will make thee a fair offer. Win me 
this prize, and I will give thee two hundred 
golden crowns. More than this, I will burn 
the compact that binds thee to me, and 
thou mayst go thy way, where thou wilt—to 
the devil for aught I care. I shall give up 
my business then, and end my days in honor 
and peace.”’ 

Albrecht showed no joy at this offer, 
which was far better than he had expected, 
but said, quietly :— 

** Be it so, Master Rembrandt. When 
shall I begin?” 

** At once,’”’ was the reply. ‘* Go to the 
cathedral and examine it carefully. Finish 
thy design with all speed, but do thy best, 
and if the prize be mine,-I will keep my 
word with thee.”’ 

With this the master left the room, and 
Albrecht put away the work on which he 
had been engaged, and set out for the cathe- 
dral. But instead of going over the build- 
ing to examine it, as his master haa ordered 
him, be went straight up to the top of the 
central tower, and seating himself at the 
base of the crane, then new and ready for 
use, he buried his face in his hands, and fell 
into a long and painful reverie. When he 
raised his head again the moon was shining 


and the lights in the city were all glimmer- — 


ing brightly hundreds of feet below him. 
Then he knew that it had been several hours 
since he first went up on the tower. He 
rose to his feet hastily and was about to de- 
scend, when he saw standing near him the 
figure of a man. The stranger was a tall, 
thin man, with a heavy black cloak wrapped 
around him; his features were partially con- 
cealed by the heavy brim hat, but the young 
man could not help being startled by the 
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strange cynical expression of the mouth. 
He could not imagine how the man reached 
the top of the tower, for he had not heard 
him as he ascended. 

** So, Master Mueller,’’ said the stranger, 
quietly, “‘ thy lot seems a hard one.” 

‘“‘ What knowest thou of me?” said Al- 
brecht, a cold shudder creeping over him. 
~“T know. thee,’ replied the stranger, 
quietly, ‘‘ better than thou knowest thyself. 
Listen. Would thou be wealthy and fa- 
mous? Wouldst thou marry Marguerite 
Rembrandt ? Wouldst thou win the prize 
for the design for the completion of this 
tower? All this I can give thee, if thou wilt 
take them.”’ 

‘Who art thou?” asked the young man. 

“‘T am Satan, the Prince of Evil,” said 
the stranger, calmly. Albrecht raised his 
hand to make the sign of the cross, but the 
Evil One stopped him. ‘Seek not to drive 
me from thee,”’ he continued, “ for the offer 


_ I make thee will not be repeated. I have 


sworn that this cathedral shall not be com- 
pleted. Aid me, and I will serve thee faith- 
fully for twenty years. Nota wish of thine 
shall fail of fulfillment. Refuse, and a life 
of poverty and misery awaits thee.” 

‘Name thy conditions,” said Albrecht, 
gloomily. 

“Thy soul,’ was the calm reply. “On 
the New Year’s night, twenty years hence, at 
the hour of midnight, I will come for thee.” 

‘Ts there no way of escape ?’’ asked Al- 
brecht. 

“One way only,’’ replied the Evil One. 
“‘If at any time thou canst find a mortal 
with a soul so pure that no taint of sin can 
be found upon it, and so devoted as to be 
willing to take upon it all thy guilt, and 
meet me here on any New Year’s night be- 
fore the years I give thee expire, I will ac- 
cept the exchange, and set thee free from 
the price I have laid upon thee. Dost thou 
accept my terms ?”’ 

The Evil One held out his hand. Al- 
brecht hesitated only for a moment, and 
then clasped it in his own. In another in- 


- ‘stant he found himself standing alone in 


the street at the base of the tower. The 
Evil One was gone, but the young man felt 


‘in the palm of his hand a burning sensation. 


Hastening to a neighboring shop, he looked 
at it by the light of the lamp in the window, 
and saw just over the line of fortune the 


mark of a tiny cloven hoof scorched into the 


flesh. He grew faint and sick at heart as he 
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saw it, for he knew that the unholy compact 
was signed and sealed, and that it was too 
late to retract. 

Easter Sunday came at last." The magis. 
trates were assembled in high state at the 
town hall, and the plans for the completion 
of the cathedral were laid before them. One 
after another was slowly and carefully ex- 
amined, until the list was gone through. 
There remained but one to be inspected, 
and as the presiding magistrate unfolded it, 
a cry of delight burst from all the board. 

There was no further question about the 
merits of the plans. This was the only one 
worthy of the promised reward. It was so 
grand and beautiful that mortal man could 
not surpass it. The name appended to the 
paper was new to the magistrates. It was 
Albrecht Mueller. 

The rage of Karl Rembrandt was terrible 
when he found that Albrecht had won the 
prize in spite of him; but he was soon molli- 
fied. The day had not passed by when the 
young man, magnificently attired, appeared 
before him, and in answer to his questions, 
informed him that by the death of a relative 
he had fallen heir to a princely fortune. He 
offered his former master the reward which 
he was to receive for the design for the 
cathedral tower, and it was wonderful to see 
how rapidly the old man’s wrath abated. 
The wealthy heir of a princely fortune wasa 
very different person from the humble ap- 
prentice. His cup of joy was filled when 
the young man demanded the hand of Mar- 
guerite in marriage. What if Albrecht was 
lowly born, he asked himself, was he not 
the wealthiest man in Cologne, and the 
most famous, too? No duke or prince that 
he knew could command such a fortune # 
that which had so suddenly fallen into the 
lap of the young man. So the bargain wa 
sealed. 

Could Karl Rembrandt have known where 
all this wealth came from he would have 
turned from it in terror. But he knew 
nothing of the fearful cost at which Albrecht 
had purchased his honors and riches, and 80 
he gave into the keeping of one already ats 
cursed, the daughter whom he loved far 
better than his life. 

In due time, the young people were mat 
ried and settled comfortably in Karl Rem- 
brandt’s home, for the old man could no 
bear that his child should go from him. 

When the warm weather had fairly set in 
the work on the cathedral was begun. Al 
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precht was at his post to direct it. During 
the first day one of the ropes attached to 
the crane was caught in the framework, and 
one of the workmen climbed out to release 
it As the man came back, Albrecht put 
out his hand to assist him to a firm footing 
on the tower, when involuntarily he gave 
him a push, that sent him headlong down to 
the street below, where he was crushed to a 
lifeless mass. Albrecht heard aharsh mock- 
ing laugh, and he knew that the horrible 
deed was not his own, but the work of the 
master to whom he had sold himself. 

Well, the work on the tower went on, but 
each day was marked by some terrible acci- 
dent. Six men were killed in the first week; 
during the next week the workmen found 
each morning that their work of the previ- 
ous day had been undone during the night. 
A watch was set at night for another week, 
but though the work remained undisturbed, 
the accidents to the workmen increased. 
At last, no one could be hired even for the 
highest wages to work on the tower. Every 
one declared that a curse was uponit. In 
vain the bishop and the priests sought to 
exorcise the spirit that had laid hold of the 
tower. Every effort to complete the work 
met with some disaster that frustrated it. 
80 that in five years the hope of completing 
the tower during that generation was aban- 
doned in despair. It became noised about 
that Satan was the hindering power that 
held back the work, and no one could be 
found bold enough to wish to encounter the 
hostility of the Evil One, by thwarting or 
opposing his plans. 

Meanwhile, Albrecht Mueller grew more 
famous. No one believed him connected 
with the unholy doing at the cathedral, and 
his great wealth aided him in adding to his 
reputation. But he was not happy. The 
mark of the Evil One on his hand had dis- 
appeared, but he felt that it had burnt into 
his soul. Now that it was too late, a terri- 
ble remorse, which grew stronger and deep- 
er every day, seized upon him. He wept 
and prayed, but his prayers made him shud- 
der, for they seemed to be failing him. 
Sleep forsook him, and he grew almost mad 
With despair. He worked to find relief from 
his sufferings, but his labors, while they 
brought him fame, seemed only to make his 
condition worse. His sinful compact was 
destroying him body and soul. i 

Marguerite noticed all this, and vainly 
sought to learn the cause. He shrank from 


her questions. Her purity and goodness were 
only fresh tortures to him. He loved her, 
ah, so dearly, but even that love was grow- 
ing to be acurse to him. At last, when he 
was almost heart-broken with despair, the 
miserable man, yielding to the entreaties of 
his young wife, told her all the sad story of 
his sin, how he had bartered his soul for the 
wealth and fame he had won. He kept 
back nothing, not even the condition upon 
which the Evil One had offered him his re- 
lease. Marguerite listened as one in a 
dream, and thén she tried to soothe him to . 
rest, bidding him trust in God, and all would 
be well. = 

It was the last night in the old year when 
Albrecht told her the story of his bargain 
with the Evil One. She was a very simple, 
loving soul, and her only thought was for 
her husband’s happiness. She dwelt long 
upon what she had heard, and in her heart 
she formed a plan to rescue him, and she 
prayed God to grant her strength to carry 
out her resolution. When the next morn- 
ing, which was New Year’s day, dawned, 
Marguerite was very silent, but she did not 
seem unhappy. When the night came she 
kissed her husband tenderly, and then 
sought the cathedral. 

The next morning, the monks who had 
kept vigils in the church, declared they had 
heard strains of heavenly music which 
seemed to hover over the cathedral during 
the night, and such music as can come only 
from the heavenly choir. The watchmen of 
the city walls said they had seen a white- 
robed figure on the central tower of the 
cathedral, which they took to be an angel. 
Albrecht Mueller heard this, and his heart 
stood still with horror. The next moment 
saw him flying towards the church. He 
climbed to the top of the tower, and called 
wildly on his wife, but no voice answered 
him. Then his eyes rested on a silent figure 
that lay motionless almost at his feet. He 
bent over her, and the cry of mortal agony 
that escaped his lips told that his worst fears 
were confirmed. Marguerite had died to 
save him. But the look of peace and holy _ 
happiness ‘which her features wore, told 
that no satanic power had taken her soul. 
Heaven had defeated the Evil One, and the 
angels had borne her spirit away to a better 
world. Albrecht Mueller gazed at the pure 
sweet face but a moment, and then starting 
up sprang from the dizzy height, and was 
dashed to pieces on the stones below. 
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SHE WAS A WIDOW. 


BY N. P. DARLING. 


S, she was a very modest-appearing 

woman, and she had the sweetest 
smile and the most innocent-looking face I 
ever saw. She was a small woman, too, and 
I always was fond of small women. Her 
eyes, my dear sir, were black, but unlike 
some black eyes that you’ve seen, there was 
nothing wicked about them. They were 
regular lamb’s eyes, that is, in expression; 
and, as I said to Grogstar, the first time I 
saw her, ‘“‘ That woman is an angel. She 
can’t be anything else, with those eyes.” 

“ You’re right,’’ cried Grogstar. ‘‘ She 
is an angel, if there ever was one in this 
world.” 

*¢ What! do you know her?” 

“‘ Why, my dear fellow, I knew her when 
she was a little girl. She’s old Cooglesby’s 
daughter. Married Frogsham, poor fel- 
low.” 

Why, poor fellow?” 

* Dead, you know.” 

“Ts it possible that that young and deli- 
cate-looking creature is a widow?” 

“ It’s not only possible, but a fact,” said 
Grogstar. ‘‘ However, she isn’t so very 
young. I believe she’s twenty-eight; and 
let me see, you are ’’>—— 

Thirty.” 

“ Ah, yes. Well, now, my dear Tynear, 
if you ever think of marrying, I don’t know 
of a woman that would suit you better than 


Mrs. Frogsham for a wife. Let me intro- 
duce you.” 

‘Thank you, I was just going to ask you 
to present me to the lady.”’ 


And that was the way I made the acquaint- 
ance of Mrs. Frogsham. 

‘We were all stopping at the hotel at 
Rocky Beach. Major Grogstar had a room 
next to mine, and before I had been in the 
house three days, we were the best of 
friends; and after he introduced me to my 
dear Delia, why, I thought more of him than 
ever. 

I say my dear Delia. Yes, our acquaint- 
ance ripened into love, and she confessed 
that I had won her affections; and her con- 
fession was made within three weeks of the 
day that Grogstar introduced me to this 
Jovely creature. 


« *Twas on the evening of a day 
Which we in love had dreamt away,” 


as the poet says, that I made my proposal, 
We were sitting upon a high rock that over. 
hung the séa, I at Delia’s feet, looking up 
into her beautiful eyes, she looking ocean- 
ward, her lamblike countenance illuminated 
by one of her childlike smiles. 

“‘ Delia,” said I—and as usual in sich 
cases, 1 took her hand—‘“ Delia, you are the 
only woman that I ever loved—the only 
woman that can make me _ supremely 
happy.” 

As usual in such cases, she did not with- 
draw her hand. 

** Oh, will you, darling ?” getiing ready to 
press her to my bosom. 

‘** Cornelius,” she replied, in ber sweet, 
flutelike voice, ‘‘ Cornelius, I’ve been 
through with this be—before, therefore, I 
beg: -you’ll excuse me for any seeming lack 
of enthusiasm; but believe me, Cornelius, 
I love you, very, very dearly.”’ 

“* And may I call you mine ?” 

Yes, darling.” 

Then I took her in my arms, and she laid 
her beautiful head, with its shining coils of 
—did I tell you she had black hair? Well, 
she had, and as I was saying, she laid it, 
head and all, right down upon my bosom, 
and then put up her-lips for a kiss so natu- 
rally, and at the same time so artlessly, and 
with such an innocent, childlike smile upon 
her countenance, that I could hardly be 
lieve she was a widow. 

After escorting my beloved back to the 
hotel that night, I rushed into Grogstar’s 
room to tell him of my good fortune. 

I found him sitting by the open window, 
enjoying the seabreeze, and smoking in 4 
calm and meditative manner. He wel 
comed me with a cheerful smile, and mo 
tioned me to take a seat. But I couldn't 
sit. I was altogether too full of joy to 
double up. 

‘* My dear Grogstar,” cried I, dancing be- 
fore him as David danced before the tent, 
‘* you behold the happiest man in the world. 
She is mine.” 

“ Ah, you refer, I suppose, to—to the 
widow ? 
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SHE WAS 


“ Yes, to my dear Delia. The young, the 
artless, the dove-eyed, the innocent and un- 
sophisticated creature who—by-the way, 
Grogstar, do you know I cannot think of 
her a8 being a widow! ” 

“But she is, Tynear. Yes, she is a wid- 
ow. In fact, my dear fellow, I suppose 
that’s what makes her seem so artless. 
Widows often do. And so she has ’’—— 

“She has promised to be mine, Grog- 
star.’? 

I thought there was a tear in my friend’s 
eye, but it may have been caused by the 
smoke from his cigar. He grasped my 
hand. 

“ Tynear,” said he, with evident emotion, 
“Tynear, I congratulate you. She is a 
jewel. She is one of a thousand. You are 
a lucky man to win such a woman, but you 
don’t know it. You think you do, but you 
don’t. You imagine that you are happy, 
but you’ve no idea how happy you ought 
to be, under the circumstances. She is a 
most remarkable woman, Tynear, but I as- 
sure you that—that she is a widow.” 

Then Grogstar wiped his eyes and re- 
sumed his cigar. 

“Tam glad, my friend, that you approve 


of my choice, and I hope to see you at the 
wedding,’’ said I. 


“T shall certainly come, my dear sir,” 


returned Grogstar. told Delia—Mrs. 
Frogsham, I would say—that I should ex- 
pect an invitation to her next wedding, and 
the promised that I should have one. Is 
the day appointed ?”’ 

“No, but I shall not feel secure in my 
happiness until it is. Oh, my dear Grogstar, 
excuse my emotions, but if you had ever 
loved as I love, you ’”»—— 

“T’ve been there,” he interrupted. “I 
know just what your feelings are. Give 
‘em vent. That was all that saved me.” © 

“ What! did you ever love a woman ?” 

“Yes, she was a woman,” wailed Grog- 
star, **and—and she was a widow.” 

“Did she die?” 

“I would be alone,” he murmured, lay- 
jing down his cigar. ‘‘I feel it coming; ‘a 
feeling of sadness and longing.’” And as 
he turned his face toward the sea, I am sure 
Isaw a tear glistening in the moonlight as 
it trickled down his nose. 

“The sight of my happiness makes him 
tad when he thinks of his own sorrows,” 
I said, as I quietly left the room. - 

The next morning there were two arrivals 
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at the Rocky Beach hotel. One was a Mr. 
Bluggs, and the other a Mr. Nogglestone, 
both of New York. 

When I appeared on the piazza, they 
were both talking with Grogstar. The lat- 
ter bade me good-morning as I passed. 

“Ts that he?” asked Bluggs, in a sup- 
pressed voice. 

Fortunate man! ” 
stone, when Grogstar 
tively. 

Did they refer to me? If so, then my 
friend must have told them that I was 
Delia’s accepted lover. Perhaps they had 
seen her, and perhaps they were both 
charmed with her beauty; and poor fellows! 
how they must have envied me! 

I was thinking of this, my bosom swell- 
ing with pride and joy, as I quietly smoked 
my morning cigar, when my beauteous 
Delia appeared at the door. Grogstar, 
Bluggs and Nogglestone raised their hats 
simultaneously. Delia bowed and smiled, 
oh, so sweetly, and yet so modestly. Ah, 
she was so happy in my love that she could 
not look coldly upon any one. Then she 
came forward and took my arm, and we 
walked down toward the beach. 

“You know them, it seems, my dear?” 


exclaimed Noggle- 
replied affirma- 


-I questioned. 


‘“* What, Mr. Bluggs—Mr. Nogglestone, 
darling ?”’ 

** Yes, sweet.” 

** Oh, they were old lovers of mine,’’ re- 
plied Delia, with that childlike smile. And 
then noticing that her answer did not seem 
to increase my happiness, she added, “‘ But 
that isn’t my fault, Cornelius. I wasn’t to 
blame for their loving me. I didn’t ask 
’em to. I never asked anybody to love me, 
and I don’t want anybody to love me but 
you, Cornelius, dear.’’ 

“But they can’t help it,” said I, ‘‘ you 
are so beautiful and good. It’s a wonder 
to me that Grogstar never loved you.” 

** Oh, he did,” cried Delia. ‘* He was my 
third lover.’’ 

“Ha!” I caught her in my arms, as we 
stood upon the sandy shore, and pressed 
her to my bosom. ‘“O Delia, if you love 
me, name the day—quick!” I cried. 
‘“‘°Twould break my heart to lose you; and 
here you are surrounded by three of your 
old lovers, who are, undoubtedly, waiting to 
snatch you from my arms at the first favor- 
able opportunity. Name the day, darling, 
and let it be soon. The suspense will be 
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terrible until I can call you really and truly 
my own. Ah! now too well F know the 
cause of Grogstar’s emotion, which he vainly 


‘tried to conceal, when I told him you had 


promised to be mine. Name the day!” 

“Will next Thursday do, Cornelius ?”’ 
she asked, in her musical voice, while a 
modest blush suffused her beautiful coun- 
tenance as she timidly raised her dovelike 
eyes to my face. 

“Yes, Thursday will do. I think I can 
survive a week,’’ I answered. 

‘* We will be married, here, then, in my 
little parlor at the hotel.” 

“cc Yes.’’ 

“* And if you have no objections, I should 
like to have a few friends present.” 

“T have already invited Grogstar,”’ said I. 

‘* Yes, and I should like to have Mr. 
Bluggs and Mr. Nogglestone there.” 

**Do you think they will be able to bear 
it, my dear? Won’t it be too much for 
their delicate organizations ? ”’ 

“They will bear it for my sake,” said 


“ Then let them come,’’ I answered, turn- 
ing my eyes toward the hotel. But imagine 
my surprise and alarm to discover Bluggs, 
Nogglestone and Grogstar, all seated at the 
latter’s window, each man holding a large 
telescope in his hand, and each telescope 
being pointed directly at Mrs. Frogsham 
and myself. 

“* Delia,”’ said I, as the cold perspiration 
broke out all around my nose, “ Delia, we 
are watched.” 

“* They always do just so,” she answered. 
‘They watched Mr. Frogsham the same 
way. But they don’t mean anything 
wrong.”’ 

‘Oh, they don’t, eh? But I won’t trust 
’em, my dear. They may have formed a 
conspiracy to tear you from my arms. I 
don’t like the expression of Nogglestone’s 
eyes, and there is a sinister curl to Bluggs’s 
nose. No, let us return to the hotel imme- 
diately. Until we are married I shall not 
feel secure. I shall hardly dare trust you 
out of my sight.” 

Dear reader, I cannot linger over the 
next few days—the last of my single life. 
They were too full of anxiety and vague 
terror that something awful was about to 
happen. I hardly dared leave Delia alone 
for a single moment, and I never retired to 
rest, until satisfied by the snoring of Bluggs, 

Nogglestone and Grogstar, as I listened at 


their doors, that they were wrapt in 
slumber. 

But Thursday came at last. Several of 
my friends from the city came down on the 
morning train, and with them the Rev. Mr. 
Alderburg, who was to officiate at the wed- 
ding. Quite a number of Delia’s friends 
and relatives came also, so that there was 
a very pretty little company gathered in Mrs, 
Frogsham’s parlor, when the bride and bride- 
groom entered the room, and stood up before 
the clergyman to be joined in the holy bonds 
of matrimony. 

I speak of the bridegroom, you will ob- 
serve, as if—well, as if he was another 
fellow. This is owing to the fact of my hav- 
ing obtained most of the particulars of the— 
the—performance from another person. As 
for myself, I was in a semi-unconscious state 
for the greater part of the day. Too much 
happiness, no matter in what form I take it, 
is sure to fly to my head; and that was what 
was the matter with me on my wedding day. 

But I was conscious through it all, of the 
presence of Bluggs, Nogglestone and Grog- 
star. All through the ceremony, they kept 
their eyes fixed upon my face. I think they 
were in a sort of clairvoyant state, for they 
seemed to take all my feelings upon them; 
and when Mr. Alderburg pronounced Delia 
and me one, we four sighed in concert, and 
looked around us with a smile, or, rather, 
four smiles. 

Then came the congratulations, the kiss- 
ing, the wine, a short drive to the railroad 
station, the tearful partings, and then, with 
my beautiful wife by my side, the train 
dashed on, bearing us away upon our wed- 
ding tour. 

I don’t know as I told the reader that my 
wife had resided in Lahgholm previous to 
our marriage. She owned a fine house there, 
and thither we repaired to spend our honey- 
moon. 

Arriving at the house in the evening, | 
was somewhat surprised upon being ushered 
into the parlor by my wife, to find the room 
filled with children, who made a rush for 
Delia the moment she entered the room. 

‘* Why, dear Cornelius,” cried that dearest 
of women, looking up into my face with 
some confusion depicted upon her innocent- 
looking countenance, “I don’t know—I 
think I must have forgotten to tell you any- 
thing about my children.” 

Your children! 

“Yes, dear.” 
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WAITING FOR SUMMER. 


‘‘How—how many—have you—you got on 
hand?” I asked in some bewilderment, 
looking around upon the sea-of smiling 
childish faces. 

“ Only twelve,”’ Delia answered, modestly. 

“'Twelve! 

‘“‘ Yes, four sets, Cornelius,”’ replied that 
paragon of women, putting up that little 
rosebud of a mouth for a kiss. 

I sank into a chair. ‘“‘ Madam,” said I, 
“you are doubtless aware that I’m fond of 
children; I dote on ’em, and I appreciate 
this little surprise you have given me.” 

“ Oh, I knew you would.” 

“Yes,I do. Are they all here?” 

‘Yes, dear.” 

“You are sure that there are none lying 
round loose outside ?” 

“Quite. There are just four sets, and 
they are all here.” 

“Sets? I don’t know as I understand 
you. Please explain.” 

“ Why,” she began, looking so modest and 
so charming, ‘‘ I mean sets of triplets.” 

Then she sat down upon my knee, and put 
her beautiful arms around my neck, while 
the twelve grouped themselves into sets in 
their regular order and with hands behind 
them, stood staring at their new father. 
Then my wife continued thus:— 

“*T married my first husband in Indiana. 
He is the father of set No. 1.” 

“ Ah, indeed! And after he became a 
father, I suppose he died.” 

“No, he—he became discouraged and re- 
tired. He said that he heard that there was 


luck in odd numbers, but he wouldn’t be- *. 
lieve it. So he left me, and I—1 obtained 
divorce.” 

‘But Grogstar told me that Mr. Frog- 
sham was dead.” 

** Oh, yes, he died. I was speaking of my 
first. His name was Nogglestone.”’ 

** Nogglestone! the gentleman whom you 
invited to our wedding ? ” 

“Yes, darling. My second was Mr 
Bluggs, and he got discouraged, and—and 
retired.” 

“ Did he become a—a father, too?” I in- 
quired, anxiously. 

“Yes, Cornelius; set No. 2 belongs to 
him. I married Mr. Grogstar next, and he 
is the father of set No. 3.” 

** And he became discouraged ?” 

‘Yes, and then he retired. I obtained a 
divorce from Mr. Grogstar, and married Mr. 
Frogsham.” 

‘* He was the father of set No. 4?” 

** Yes, darling.” 

** And he got discouraged ? ”” 

‘Yes, and died,” replied Delia, arising 
and standing before me in all her loveliness. 

For one moment I sat spellbound, gazing 
first at the twelve and then at my beautiful 
wife. Then I staggered to my feet. 

“ You are not discouraged, I hope, Cor- 
nelius ?” said my wife, as she laid her little 
hand on my arm. 

*“ Oh, no, my dear. On the contrary, I’m 
quite encouraged. But I never could bear 
much bliss—and this is—well, a—about four 
sets too much.” 


WAITING FOR SUMMER. 


BY SUSANNA JONES. 


KNOW not, summer, what thy gifts may be, 
What store of pleasure thy sweet days may hold, 
What precious things may be awaiting me 
Within the future’s still mysterious folds; 
But I have longed to feel thy balmy breath, 
To bask. within thy presence bright and cheery ; 
For winter only tells of gloom and death, 
And I am weary,— 


Weary of looking on a leaden sky, 

On leafless boughs and lonely wastes of snow ; 
And heavily indeed the weeks drag by 

When day and night are all the change they show! 
And oh, how welcome is the first soft breeze 

When April ushers in the season, bringing 


Long days, blue skies, young leaves upon the ¢rees, 


And glad birds singing ; 


The orchards all aglow with blossoms gay, 
The hedges with their wreaths of tender green, 
Wild roses and the graceful woodbine spray, 
And snowy tufts of hawthorn bloom between! 
The clear cloud-shadows o’er the hillside pass, 
Clear falls the note of sailing gull or plover, 
And with gold buttercups the meadow grass 
Seems brimming over. 


And could it be, O fairest summer-time, 
That thy delights should linger evermore 

And keep unchanged the freshness of their prime, « 
That would our long-lost Paradise restore! 


But e’en as winter wings his heavy flight, 
- And spring dies out in green and sunny places, 
So shall the summer vanish from our sight 
With all her graces. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
A FEW WORDS ON SALMON ANGLING. 


ALMON anglers as a class are shrewd 
and observant, many of them are men 

of education; not afew are men of distinc- 
tion in literature, science and art; and cer- 
tainly few follow the business of their lives 
with such an ardent zeal, watching and calcu- 
lating all the chances of success; yet, strange- 
ly enough, the anglers of to-day know little 
more than was known generations ago as to 
the habits of the fish, and how or when they 
are most likely to succeed in capturing them. 
It is asserted that the salmon fly is essen- 
tially the same lure as was used two centuries 
ago; and despite the great increase of an- 
glers and the ready reward that awaits any 
improvement that an inventor might produce, 
no lure has been devised at all equal to the 
so-called fly; for, be it remembered, there is 
no consensus of opinion among anglers as to 
what this lure appears to be, to the eye of 
the salmon. All are agreed that it resemblee 
no living insect, though some hold that it 
must be taken for an insect, from the open- 
ing and shutting of the wings caused by the 
play of the rod; others argue that its appear- 
ance is that of the shrimp as it moves in the 
water; while some maintain that it is an un- 
mistakable minnow in appearance, and par- 
ticularly in its movements. Against the 
minnow theory it is said: ‘‘Why do not salm- 
on prefer the natural or the artificial min- 
now, the latter of which even, is so much 
more like the real fish?” To this it is 
argued that the motion of the fly is much 


" more minnow-like than either of these lures, 


while the wings are closely held in minnow- 
like shape in the heavy currents where salm- 
on are commonly found, let the rod be 
playedasitmay. In some rivers, few salmon 
can be induced to take any lure, and in many 
rivers the majority of those fish never rise to 
a fly; but we doubt if any man yet knows 
the cause thereof. . 

On the other hand, there are frequent ex- 
amples of salmon rising most determinedly 
several times in rapid succession, and each 
time giving a tug at the fly; and there are 
cases, as we know personally, in which both 
fly and worm hooks have been struck into 
the fish’s mouth, the line broken, and the 
same fish caught by the same angler a few 


minutes later with a similar lure, and brought 
to bank with the two severed hooks in its 
mouth. Such an example shows that some 
salmon feed greedily at times. Italso seems 
to disprove another theory advanced by 


, Many men—namely, that salmon feed so 


rarely in fresh waters, it is only an idle freak 
when they rise to a glittering moving lure. 

Salmon flies are much more carefully and 
artistically ‘dressed’? now than they were 
in former times. The gayest and the gray- 
est of birds are hunted down to supply 
feathers for this purpose—gold and silver 
pheasants, the bustards and jungle-cocks of 
India, the ostrich of Africa, the wood-ducks 
of North America, the great owls and hawks 
of equatorial and arctic regions, peacocks, 
guinea-fowls, chanticleers and drakes of the 
poultry-yard, and above all turkeys, brown, 
gray and white, often carefully bred to color 
for this particular purpose—all are made 
subservient to the salmon angler’s thirst for 
fine feathers. The cost of materials seems 
of small account. 

Hooks, though finer made and of better 
steel, are not very different in shape from 
those in use some two thousand years ago, 
as may be seen in those got from Pompeii, 
now in the museum at Naples. But in 
variety of fine feathers, in silks and wools of 
wondrous dyes, in gold and silver tinsels, 
and in the great manipulating skill now de- 
voted to the production of salmon flies, there 
must have been advances. Many of these 
lures are jewel-like enough to be worn as 
bonnet and dress ornaments by ladies of 
fashion; and looking into a well-stocked 
angling book, one cannot but conclude that 
salmon knowing a good thing could not fail 
to jump at some of the dazzling beauties got . 
up for the delectation of its kind. 

Many anglers are prone to speak with con- 
fidence as to what conditions of water and 
weather are favorable for salmon rising, and 
what sorts of flies are most suitable for these 
varying conditions; but experienced anglers 
are least likely to speak with assurance on 
such points. There are points on which there 
is some agreement; but if laid down as rules, 
they have so many exceptions, that it 
is about as difficult for the average man to 
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draw reliable conclusions from them as from 
“the weather-glass.”? Salmon rise best to 
the fly when there is a little color in the 
water; when skies are clouded; when the 
air is clear rather than muggy; when the 
weather is cold rather than warm; in falling 
rather than rising river; where waters flow 
sharply; and in comparatively shallow pools 
or parts thereof, rather than in deep water. 
When to this it is added that the more col- 
ored or the rougher the water and the larger 
the river, the larger and brighter the fly that 
should be used, most of what is really known 
is summed up, leaving a wide field for fur- 
ther investigation. ‘ 

At times, for days together, not a salmon 
can be induced to rise; another day comes 
in which salmon are got “ all along the line; ” 
and not an angler can assign any reliable 
reason for this change, though many of them 
may profess todoso, Anglers may fish a 
pool for hours without getting a rise; yet at 
some other hour, several salmon may be 
caught; but whether the cause lies in the 
state of the atmosphere, the light, or the 
moving of the fish in the pool, all the com- 
bined wisdom of anglers is naught but fool- 
ishness there anent. Again, a salmon may 
be got by a less skilled angler fishing imme- 
diately behind a redoubtable fisherman; but 
whether it was the particular hook that 
caught the eye of the fish, its particular 
movement at the moment, the accidental 
proximity of the fish, or all these temptations 
combined, what man can tell? It seems 
certain that salmon often follow a hook or 
watch it from their “‘ lie’ without rising to 
it; and undoubtedly at times their decision 
“to fight or flee” is determined by the 
motion of the lure at the critical moment. 
Anglers often observe that their hook is 
suddenly seized when the motion of the rod 
was stopped, or when, after hanging still 
for a few seconds, it was moved. The fly is 
frequently taken when it sinks deeply frem 
aslack line; sometimes when in the act of 
sinking, and sometimes when it is being 
raised slowly, as by the winding of the reel; 
and at other times when the angler, stum- 
bling over rough stones, accidentally jerks 
about his hook. A salmon frequently rushes 
tothe surface after a fly that is being quickly 
drawn up for a fresh cast, and others take a 
fy when being dragged slowly up-stream by 
the angler walking along the bank. Some 
salmon take the fly with a grand rush. We 
have seen a large fish dash half-way across a 
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pool, with its dorsal cutting the water for 
several yards ere it seized the swift retreat- 
ing fly. Others take it slowly, as by suction. 

Anglers are untiring in the discussion of 

the merits of their various flies. Yetsalmon 
are frequently caught by what most anglers 
would call very unlikely flies, after declining 
to grapple the gayest and best. So great is. 
this uncertainty, that many anglers main- 
tain it is of little consequence what the fly 
is, if it is only well presented to a salmon 
when ina rising mood. Salmon have been 
caught in all kinds of weather—in calm and 
in thunderstorm; in rain and in brilliant 
sunshine; under white and under black 
clouds; with winds blowing from all points 
of the compass—though south and west 
seem best; even at times in sharp, frosty 
mornings. They have been often caught 
with small hooks in turbid waters, and vice 
versa. We have seen a twenty-pounder rise 
to a number-two trout fly so small that 
one might suppose such a mite could never 
be tasted in such a mouth, and yet the salm- 
on rose to it like a porpoise, though in a 
very small crystal-clear river and under a 
dazzling noonday sun. As to the play of 
the rod in salmon angling, fish are taken 
under all fashions—fast and slow, short or 
long lifting; while some successful fisher- 
men trust more to the current making the 
play, and move their rods very slightly. We 
have seen an angler kill two large salmon 
and lose a third in quick succession by stand- 
ing in one spot and holding his rod quite 
still. One piece of reliable good advice we 
can give to those who have not already 
learned it: Though an angler in a general 
way can form a notion as to what are the 
likely parts of a river, it is only by repeated 
observations that some of the best ‘‘ lies” 
are found out; and as there are favorite 
“lies”? occupied all the year round, and 
year after year, by the finest river-trout, 
sea-trout and salmon, it is best to observe 
where the anglers who have long frequented 
a river, fish most persistently, as there the 
fish will certainly be found. 

Salmon anglers—unlike trout anglers— 
should make few casts, should cast the line 
lightly, playing the fly quietly and persist- 
ently over the best parts of the pools only, 
and not wasting time over unknown water. 
Nothing so certainly diminishes his chances 
of a ‘‘rise,”’ as recklessly wading where he 
may be seen by the fish, or casting his line 
heavily, and lifting it often and hurriedly. 
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A RACE FOR LIFE. 
THRILLING ADVENTURE WITH RAVENOUS WOLVES IN NORWAY. 


ERE the fir trees began to grow less 
closely; where, between their tall 
trunks and in their black foliage, gleamed a 
few crimson splashes of fire as the sun sank 
below the horizon; where the snow lay deep 
and unspotted, save by the multitudinous 
prints of their own restless feet—there, on 
the outskirts of the forest, at the wane of 
the day, the wolves were gathering them- 
selves together. Hungry they were and 
eager for work to begin. There was no play 
among them, no leaping over one another’s 
backs, or wrestling, or growling pretenses 
at fighting. They were on business—the 
first business of life to keep life—and to 
keep life, if you happen to be a wolf, means 
hard work and plenty of it, with but little 
time 1o spare on the amenities of existence. 
And now their old gray leaders—warriors 
who have survived many a scene of death 
and disaster to man and wolf—leap ont to- 
gether from the woods upon the darkening 
plain. They raise their noses, sniff the 
wind, and shake themselves. One yawns 
and stretches his paws, while a puff of hot 
breath rises from his red tongue, and, as he 
shuts his narrow jaws with a snap, sharp 
canine teeth, white as the snow itself, glit- 
ter in the dusk. 

Then begins that long, slouching, tireless 
trot, that infernal gallop, which beats horse 
and man, and all things living for combined 
speed and endurance. The pack covers 
nearly five-and-twenty square yards of snow, 
and settles into its stride, each beast moving 
and turning in unison with the rest, as a 
flight of birds mysteriously wheels in air. 
They are Norway wolves, these, and experi- 
ence has long since taught them what work 
will be necessary before supper, and a re- 
turn to their forest fastnesses. 

Note what happens almost at the start. 
One little brute suddenly slips and strains 
his leg. Fearfully he glances at his com- 
panions on the right and left, but as yet 
they ‘know not of the accident. All too’ 
soon, however, the pace tells upon the in- 
jured animal. Nature asserts herself in the 
great gray wolf, his eyes glow like red-hot 
embers, his sinewy leg gives under him, he 
hewls his farewell to dear life, and his place 


in the ranks knows him no more. But the 
maimed creature’s sufferings are over almost 
instantly, for the fittest alone survive in a 
pack of wolves. A ravenous fighting mass 
of fur, and legs, and teeth closes in upon 
him, and he is gone, leaving no monument 
more enduring than drops of his own hot 
blood, which have fallen and melted for them- 
selves deep holes in the trampled snow. 

Then forward they sweep, the cannibals, 
on the best possible terms with one another, 
and feeling as you would feel after anchovy, 
or an olive, or some such preliminary to 
more important gastronomic efforts. 

But now, ahead, there stands a solitary 
tree, naked save where, on its topmost 
branches, the dark pine needles mingle in 
one shapeless clump, or where, lower down, 
dead cones still cling to the parent bough. 
In the rough bank at its foot are flecks of 
wool, but the sheep which rub themselves 
there in the summer are far away just now, 
Something of greater interest meets the 
wolves here. Along the snow at the base 
of this tree, and running at right angles to 
the course they have till now been taking, 
extend two parallel lines cut by the irons of 
a sledge. One vehicle alone has passed 
since the snow last fell, but it appears to 
have gone by quite recently, for the scent is 
strong, and the pack take it up without a 
moment’s halt. Now supper becomes 4 
probability, for where there is a sledge there 
is a horse, perhaps too; where there is a 
sledge there is a man, possibly more than 
one. 

Have you ever heard the howling of 
wolves ? 

I have, seated in a comfortable place of 
entertainment, with my mind at ease and 
certain knowledge that many iron bars sep- 
arated me from the invisible howlers. Even 
under thesé circumstances the sound wai 
one that made me turn cold and wonder how 
nature had produced anything so hideous. 
It is like nothing but itself; you cannot 
compare or contrast it with any other cry of 
living things; a gale of wind in the rigging 
of a big ship at sea is the nearest approach 
to it I know. Thin, hollow wails of sound 
grow, and swell, and burst into one deme 
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niac howl that embodies in its volume every 


_ conceivable note of despair and eternal tor- 
ture. 


Then, the crescendo dies, sometimes 
as though suddenly strangled, more often in 
long-drawn shrieks that fade upon the ear. 
There is music in their cadence at times; 
those that I heard were fairly in tune, but 
such a tune, such a droning, fiendish whirl- 
ing blast of melody it was! If the nether 
world has its own music, that music should 
be the howl of hungry wolves—the frantic 
chorus, whose culmination is ‘death to flying 
aingers, or fleeing audience, or both. 

So much for the wolves I know; so much 
for wolves whose hearts are broken, and 
whose sides have ached often under the 
heavy whip of their master. So much for 
tame wolves who do clumsy tricks and have 
learned the beauty of obedience, forgetting, 
at the same time, the watchword of all 
wolves—that union is strength. Return we 
to my pack, which is moving like one big 
machine, and the component parts of which 
are together giving tongue. 

The snow for them is in perfect order, 
but somebody ahead, perchance, finds his 
horses crushing through the thin frozen sur- 
face at every stride. The darkness suits 
the hunters well, but somebody ahead may 
be praying for that moonlight which at 
present only shows silver fringes on a black 
cloud. To them their wolf music is the din- 
her gong; but somebody ahead may hear 
nothing more beautiful than his own pas- 
sing bell in the distant ululations, rising, 
and falling, and coming over the snow. 

Fortunately, thought and a pen travel 


quicker even than gray wolves; therefore— 


though not knowing with certainty whether 
it can catch us again before the end of the 
story—we will leave the racing pack, and 
draw level with the sledge. 

Here it is, sure enough, plowing through 
the snow and spinning out those two par- 
allel lines as it goes. The stout brown 
horses are galloping steadily, and the. soli- 
tary man sitting behind them does not use 
whip or word at present. He must be some 
miles nearer home ere the last struggle be- 
gins, and he not only knows the road well, 
but can guess with tolerable accuracy at the 
distance which still lends enchantment to 
the darkness behind him. Physically, Rollo 
Svantsen is a typical Norwegian—strong 


and in the prime of life. He has beeg in - 


passing peril from the wolves before to-day; 
the rug now wrapped about him, one corner 
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of which flaps and rustles in the snow, is 
make of wolf-skins. To-night he appears 
anxious, however; his horses are powerful 
but not fleet, and in his judgment, when 
the journey is ended there will be a very 
short quarter of a mile between his sledge 
and its pursuers. As though to encourage 
him, the moon at last rises free of the far- 
stretching cloud that till the present has 
hidden it. A clear white light floods the 
darkness, and the snowy plain begins to 
widen out upon every side as the driver, 
rising in his seat, casts one searching glance 
ahead, looks to the fastening on a big leath- 
er bag which is tied to the floor of the 
sledge, and then gazes long and carefully 
behind him. Yes, there they are, just a 
little dark shadow on the waste, a shadow 
which one less experienced might have 
overlooked altogether, but a shadow that is 
moving hardly less quickly than those cast 
by the rack of broken clouds drifting across 
the moon. 

What Svantsen had seen in front of him 
was a black line on the horizon and a tall 
finger-post, still far ahead, where two roads 
met. What he had not seen was a figure on 
foot, traveling toward the same black line 
upon the horizon. 

The pedestrian is moving but slowly, and 
has very little more running left in him. 
The snow retards every step, and clogs in 
lumps upon the heels of his boots. There 
is no track to go by, but he keeps as straight 
as he can for the tall finger-post. To reach 
the black line before those flying feet in the 
rear have closed with him is, he knows, im- 
possible, and yet he staggers forward. He 
cannot help himself. The instinct of self- 


preservation would make him struggle on, . 


even though safety weré a hundred miles 
distant, instead of scarce five. Andon he 
will drag his tired body till he drops, or till 
the wolves pull him down. 


Then comes—-think of it—the sound of 


sledge bells in his ears, the only earthly 
melody he knows that, in his present sore 
strait, can mean succor and salvation. He 
heeds it not at first. The Norwegians are a 
superstitious folk, and our poor wretch 
thinks that the night demons are abroad, 
dancing in the drifting snow-wreaths, laugh- 
ing at his agony and tuning the distant 
howlings into the sound of bells. 

Sledge bells do not always make music. 
There is nothing to suggest pleasure and 
plumes and nodding of proud equine heads 
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in the harsh jangle that now rushes down 


upon the traveler. Svantsen’s horses have 
long since caught the distant chorus, and 
their ears are beginning to lie back and their 
necks to stretch out. Jangle, jangle, jangle, 
thud, thud, thud, go hoofs and bells. A hot 
steam streams away from the animals, and 
the bright ray of a little lamp in front of the 
sledge casts a glow upon their sweating 
flanks. The driver is standing up now, and 
unwinds the lash of his long whip. His hat 
is off, and he looks with a frown behind 
him. To us horses and man and vehicle 
seem but the incarnation of flying terror; to 
him on foot a chariot sent straight from 
God. 

And thus they met, these men, than 
whom all Norway could not show two ene- 
mie# more bitter. They are dwellers in the 
village of Joksdal, in Finmark, the most 
nothern division of Tromso, or Northern 
Norway. There had their fathers lived be- 
fore them, and there had Svantsen, rich, 
proud, and the autocrat of his birthplace, 
cruelly wronged Eric Skien, a young herds- 
man, and a poor one. 

An old, stale story it was of two men 
loving the same woman. Young Eric had 
been everything to her until the other came 
creeping into her heart, ousting the old love 
and replacing it with one ten times as pow- 
erful. She dared not tell her betrothed, 
and upon the very eve of their marriage 
Svantsen had stolen the girl away with her 
own consent, married her in a distant ham- 
let, and then, returning, braved the black 
storm of rage that swept over him. All be- 
lieved this step to be one of most lawless 
abduction upon the man’s part, and he, only 
thinking for his wife and hé€r reputation, 
was content that id such a belief Joksdal 
should remain. Eric Skién, however, was 
wiser. He had long noted the change in 
his sweetheart, and the blow did not fall so 
heavily upon him, therefore, as his friends 
supposed. He was a good-hearted, easy- 


going, loutish fellow, not overquick of com- - 


prehension, but a popular man among his 
comrades and one with a kind soul in him. 
That he would nurse his revenge until it 
grew into something strong and terrible and 
could walk alone was the general opinion in 
Joksdal. But Skien breathed no word of 
his future intentions to anybody, and went 
on living and working tamely enough, 
though with most of the laughter blotted 
out of his life. It is improbable that he 


would ever have seriously set about retalia- 
tion or gone far out of his way to get it. 
Dwellers in northern lands, all things being 


-equal, are not so fruitful of violence and 


the knife as hot-blooded men of the South. 
Nor have they quite such keenness and cap- 
ability for either suffering or joy. Their 
sensibilities are somewhat more blunt, and 
there is more prose and less poetry in their 
lives, less sunshine and more hard work. I 
speak, of course, of the lowest social class; 
Skien was a shepherd; Svantsen the keeper 
of a small inn. 

And now—a year after the catastrophe— 
they meet, the one flushed, and hot, and 
nearly spent with his hard running, the 
other cold and white, and with all his wits 
about him. Skien, thinking to see a friend, 
looks up at the man in the sledge. As he 
does so anxiety changes to incredulous and 
savage joy; the how! of wolves falls unheed- 
ed upon his ear; he clutches hard at some- 
thing hidden in his belt and shows his teeth. 
The other, with an iron hand upon the 
reins, checks for an instant his flying sledge 
and keeps pace with his old énemy. One of 
the struggling horses, arrested in his fight 
for life, neighs and plunges to be free. The 
bells clash and jangle; for a moment the 
hungry throats behind are silent; over all 


‘the moon shines bright and cold, bringing 


out every detail of the scene as clearly as 
daylight could. 

Rollo Svantsen speaks first. 

Ah, friend Skien, thou wilt have to go 
at greater pace than at thy present jog if 
Joksdal is to see thee again. Graabeen * 
travels a world faster, and is now nearer to 
thee than thou art to home. Wilt deign to 
accept a seat? If so, it is at thy service.” 

“At last we meet, then,” gasped the 
other. ‘“‘I had rather see thee than the 
truest friend and strongest horse in Norway. 
At last thou art in my hand, Rollo Svantsen. 
Stay thine horses, or I will do it for thee.” 

“Fool! Thou do it? Couldst thou stop 
me a year ago? Then think not to hold 
back those mad brutes here by any act of . 
thine.” 


*‘*Graabeen.”” The peasant Norwegians have 
a superstitious objection to calling many familiar 
animals by the name proper to them. “ Graa- 
been” signifies “ gray legs," and thus do they al- 
ways refer to the wolf. At this present time the 
heart of Norway can show more primitive people, 
dialects, and beliefs in superhuman agencies than 
any other European country. 
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For answer Skien leveled a pistol at the 
head of the horse nearest him. The barrel 
flashed in the moonlight like a knife, and 


Svantsen, choking in his throat the cry of - 


horror that rose into it, pulled at the reins, 
and nearly overturned the vehicle he drove. 

“This is no time for jesting, man!” he 
cried. ‘‘ Leap by me, and do it quickly, or 
we shall both be lost.’’ : 

‘* And why not? Thou has left me noth- 
ing to live for. Everything that was good 
to me in the world has been taken by thee; 
now it is my turn, and I could slay thee, but 
that I had rather leave to those behind.” 

While the horses were nearly dislocating 
his shoulder joints, Svantsen made answer:— 

“Think not I fear death any more than 
thee. If thou willest that but one of us 
shall reach his home I care not. I plead 
not for my safety, least of all at thy hands, 
but others plead for it. The past is past; 
the wrongs I have done thee are past, and 
past atoning. Slay me if thou wilt, it is but 
justice, but be generous in thine hour of tri- 
umph. Save thyself,Skien, I implore it, and 
see that what is now in the sledge be given to 
those I leave behind. Declare, when ques- 
tioned, that I fell from my place and thou 
couldst not stay the horses to save me.”’ 

So he spoke, and a great wave of feeling 
passed through the other’s mind. Never had 
his heavy brains been so stirred, never before 
had the possibility of noble and heroic ac- 
tions entered them. Like a dream picture 
as his enemy’s words fell upon his ear, he 
saw the girl at home nursing her baby, saw 
the sledge dash through the village street, 
saw the husband reel into the strong out- 
stretched arms of his friends, and heard the 
wife’s cry of thankfulness to God. That 
was all; no vision of his own figure in the 
story obtruded itself. A flash of lightning 
could not be quicker than the thought, as it 
filled his brain, and transformed him. 

“True,” he eaid, ‘* I have no quarrel with 
those in thine home. Thou art a husband 
and a father—I had forgotten. Get you 


gone, Svantsen; my eyes are opened now, 


and I see far ahead. Fly, man, while there 
is yet time; take these pistols with thee, too, 
and remember in the days to come there 


was no evil between us at the end. Go, I - 


say; the horses are killing themselves.” 

He held up the weapons, and finding that 
the driver was too occupied to take them 
from him, placed both pistols at his feet in 
the sledge, as Svantsen answered :— 


~heads. 
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“Sayest thou this?” he cried. “ By 
Heaven, Skien, such an enemy as thou mak- 
est is worth a thousand friends. Leave 
thee, man? Never! Mount, I command 
it; else I will shoot these frantic beasts my- 
self. God willing, we shall yet sleep in our 
homes to-night; if not, then together here.”’ 
Eric hesitated for a brief moment. The 
thought of a great sacrifice was strong within 
him, but his old enemy would not be denied. 
His will was as powerful as the other’s, and 
most assuredly both men must have perish- 


ed had not Skien relented. At last, there- 


fore, yielding to Svantsen’s entreaty he 
crawled exhausted upon the hinder seat of 
the sledge, and, not a moment too soon, the 
men were whirled away together. 

Five short minutes later the wolves ar- 
rive upon the spot where the snow is tram- 
pled and Skien’s footmarks cease. Now 
they are racing, for the quarry shows up 
black and clear against the snow, little more 
than a mile ahead. 

Let us once more hunt with the hunters, 
and watch with them as—their feet falling 
like the pattering rustle of rain—they come 
on, one hurtling against another. Their 
mouths are open, the hair upon their backs 
is beginning to stiffen and stand on end, 
their phosphorescent eyes are fixed upon 
the flying sledge. A long stern chase it has 
been, and seems like to meet with a grand 
reward, if all goes well. So, yard by yard, 
they get upon better terms with the vehicle. 
True the black horizon gradually changes 
into irregular outlines of a pine forest; true, 
also, beneath the trees gleam sparks of red 
and yellow fire that suggest human habita- 
tions; but Joksdal is distant a mile yet, 
whereas thred hundred yards alone separ- 


ate wolves and men. Now a long pull, a 


strong pull, a pull altogether, and then— 
supper! 

Like the bellows of a forge sob the horses, 
and need not the heavy whip, though that 
now and again hisses in the air over their 
Great jets of steam burst from 
their gaping nostrils, and they show the 
bloodshot whites of their eyes. Since Skien 
got upon the sledge not another word had 
been spoken. Svantsen drives with magni- 
ficent nerve and judgment, keeping the 
horses steady, but getting every inch out of 
them he can. If either comes down it must 
mean certain death for all. Skien sits 


‘crouched up at the back of the sledge with 


his face to the oncoming multitude and a 
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pistol in each hand. Nearer get the wolves 
and nearer. They are now going about 
twenty yards in a hundred quicker than 
their prey. The big sledge rug, manufac- 
tured from skins of their defunct kindred, is 
thrown to them; but what are dead wolves’ 
coats as an article of food compared with 
the shining sides of those galloping animals, 
now only fifty yards in front? It hardly 
stays them for a moment. 
~ Joksdal is still nearly a quarter of a mile 
off. Svantsen jodels, and the clear notes go 
echoing forward to the village and back to 
the wolves. They give tongue again in 
answer, and strive each to be alongside the 
horses before the other. That last long- 
drawn how] may save the sledge, for it has 
told those at home everything. Svantsen 
sees lights flashing in the distance, and 
knows that doors are being opened, dogs let 
loose and guns hastily snatched from their 
places. Twenty-five yards only now be- 
tween the sledge and the foremost wolf. 
Skien cocks his pistols and keeps cools as a 
statue. Graabeen No. 1 is a grand, deter- 
mined fellow, believe me. They look at 
one another, the man and the brute, and 
there is more expression now in the wolf’s 
face than in the man’s. One, reckoning 
without his host, his shark’s eyes glittering 
like stars, is divided between an attack upon 
Eric or his horses. The human being feels 
a pistol trigger under each forefinger and 
waits, for it will not do to miss. Twenty 
yards, eighteen, fifteen—then Svantsen 
shouts to his comrade:— 

“The dogs are coming! 

Skien does not answer and keeps his eyes 
upon the foremost wolf. Ten yards off he 
is now. The deep baying of the dogs and 
the shouts of the men mingle with the cry 
of the wolves, the snort of the horses, and 
the bells ringing on over everything. Then 
Skien feels the sledge slacken speed and 
raises his arm not a moment too soon. 
+Graabeen No. 1 sees a stream of fire dart 
toward him, feels a terrible blow in the chest 
and falls, writhing and bleeding, gnashing 
his teeth in the cold anow. Some among 
his companions stop to do the last honors to 
their old leader, but more than half keep on. 
Skien shoots another, and hurling his pistols 
with tremendous force among them, breaks 
the leg of a third. Svantsen gives the 


“horses their beads and strikes at the long 


ony brutes now streaming upon either side. 


Here come the dogs at last, fresh and full of 


fight. Twenty there are, if not more, all 
eager for a tussle with the universal enemy. 
They rush into the wolves, and at the same 
moment one of the horses comes down with 
a crash, struggles upon his knees, falls again, 
shrieks, tries in vain to rise, and rolls over 
beaten upon his side. The other, breaking 
his trace and lashing out, comes near brain- 
ing the driver, but instead catches a wolf 
which has just jumped at Svantsen, fair in 
the chest, and hurls him back five yards. 
Skien has wound his coat around his left arm 
and uses a knife with his right. The freed 
horse, with a dozen wolves leaping at its 
head, runs straight into the rescuing’ party. 
Then torches gleam and men yel. and fight 
hand-to-hand battles with gaunt, draggled 
brutes that snap at their throats, fill the air 
with the strong vulpine smell of their kind, 
and when a blow gets home howl and kick 
out their lives in the reddening snow. 

It was a notable and terrific battle while 
it lasted, and forms topic for conversation to 
this day in Joksdal. Half the dogs were 
killed, and more than one brave man who 
rushed to the rescue will carry deep tokens 
of the fight to his grave. Svantsen came 
worst off. His left arm was badly torn, and 
one bite in his throat must have been fatal had 
the brute who made it jumped a little stron- 
ger. Skien fought like a demon, and escaped 
marvelously, with scarce more than an ugly 
scratch or two. One horse died where it 
fell, the other escaped with its life, but was 
ruined for all practical purposes. Svantsen’s 
wife, however, looked to it that the excellent 
beast should live the remainder of his days 
in honored idleness. 

And the wolves, though decisively beaten, 
cannot be deemed disgraced. Upon the 
field they left four and twenty slain and 
some eight or nine wounded to the death, 
Deeply dejected, torn, maimed and ex- 
hausted, the survivors got them back to their 
forest homes; and, maybe, the God that sees 
fit to let them live provided an adequate 
meal before the moon had set. 

For, mark you, those wolves, without ex- 
actly appreciating the fact, had achieved a 
great and spléndid work.. They had brought 
to the surfa¢e much that is noble in human 
hearts; they had in two short minutes dont 
that which years of time might not have 
done; they had destroyed a bitter feud, and 
built upon its ruins a friendship which will 


stand while the friends have life. : 
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AN EVERY-DAY OCCURRENCE. 


RE are in all our lives episodes which 
we should be glad to forget; of which 
we are so much ashamed that we scarcely 
dare to think of them, and when we do, find 
ourselves hurriedly muttering the words we 
imagine we ought to have said, or making 
audible apologies for our conduct to the air; 
and yet these are not always episodes which 
necessarily involve a tangible sense of wrong 
done either to ourselves or to others. Some 
such episode in a commonplace life, such as 
must have fallen to the lot of many men, we 
would here reveal. 

Once upon a time—to commence in an 
orthodox fashion—a man and a maid lived 
and loved. On the woman’s part the affec- 
tion was as pure and generous as ever filled 
the breast of a maiden; on the man’s, as 
warm as his nature permitted. His love did 
not absorb his whole soul, it rather per- 
meated his mind and colored his being. 
Like most men of his not uncommon stamp, 
his affection once given, was given forever. 
His was not a jubilant nature, nor did his 
feelings lie near the surface, and his manner 
was undemonstrative. The girl was clear- 
sighted enough to see that what love there 
was, was pure and true, and she made up 
for its searcity with the overflowings of her 
sympathetic nature. She idealized rather 
than condoned. She gave in such measure 
that she could not perceive how little she 
was receiving in return; or if she noticed it, 
her consciousness of its worth seemed to her 
a full equivalent. He was an artist; and 
circumstances forced the lovers to wait, and 
at the same time kept them apart. ‘A couple 
of days once a month, and a week now and 
again, was the limit of the time they could 
spend together. This, of course, prevented 
their getting that intimate knowledge of 
each other’s personality which both recog- 
nized as an essential adjunct to the happi- 
ness of married life, though they did their 
best to obviate it by long letters, giving full 
details of daily events and of the society in 
which they moved. The remedy was an 
impérfect one. Strive as they might, the 
sketches were crude, and the letters had a 
tendency to become stereotyped. We only 
mention these details to show that they tried 
to be perfectly honest with each other. 

While the girl’s life, in her quiet country 


home, was one that held little variety in it, 
it was a part of the man’s to mix with society 
and to observe closely. He loved the good 
and the beautiful for their own sakes, and in 
his art, loved to dwell on the bright side of 
human nature, a side which the writer has 
found so much easier to meet with than the 
more sombre coloring we are constantly told 
is the predominating one in life. Like most 
artists, he was somewhat susceptible, but 
his susceptibility was on the surface; the 
inward depths of his soul had never been 
stirred save by the gentle girl who held his 
heart, and she was such as to inspire a con- 
stant and growing affection rather than a 
demonstrative passion. 

At one of the many houses at which he 
was a welcome guest, the lover found a 
young girl, bright, sensuous, beautiful. Un- 
wittingly, he compared her with the one 
whose heart he held, and the comparison was 
unsatisfactory to him; do what he would, 
the honesty of his nature compelled him to 
allow that this beautiful girl was the superior 
in a number of ways to her to whom he had 
pledged his life. He was caught in the 
Circe’s chains of golden hair, and fancied 
—almost hoped—vet feared lest, like bonds 
of cobwebs in the fairy tale, the toils were 
too strong for him to break. He could see, 
too, that the girl regarded him with a feeling 
so warm that a chance spark would rouse it 
into a flame of love; and this gave her an 
interest as dangerous as it was fascinating. 
His fancy swerved. Day after day he strove 
with himself, and by efforts too violent to 
be wise he kept away from the siren till his 
inflamed fancy forced him back to her side. 

To the maiden in the country he was par- . 
tially honest. In his letters he faithfully told 
her of his visits, and as far as he could, re- 
corded his opinions of the girl who had cap- 
tivated his fancy. Too keen an artist to be 
blind to her faults, he dwelt on them in his 
frequent letters at unnecessary length. 
When the lovers met, the girl questioned 
him closely about her rival, but only from 
the interest she felt in all bis friends known 
and unknown, for her love for him was too 


‘ pure and strong to admit of jealousy, and he, 


with what honesty he could, answered her 
questions unreservedly. 


Little by little he began to examine himself. 
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Which girl did he really love? Should he 
not be doing a wrong to both by not decid- 
ing? The examination was dangerous, be- 
cause it was not thorough. The premises 
were true, but incomplete. Yet we should 
wrong him if we implied that he for a mo- 
ment thought seriously about breaking off 
his engagement. Even had be wished, his 
almost mistaken feelings of honor would 
have forbidden it. This constant surface 
introspection—a kind of examination which, 
had not the subject been himself, he would 
have despised and avoided—could have but 
one result—an obliquity of mental vision. 
He had a horror of being untrue—untrue to 
his lass, and yet dreaded causing pain to a 
hosom so tender and innocent. When he 
sat down to write the periodical letters to 
the girl to whom he was engaged, he found 
his phrases becoming more and more general 
and guarded. He took pains not to let her 
know what he felt must wound her, and the 
letters grew as unnatural as they had been 
the reverse; they were descriptive of the 
man rather than the reflex of his personality. 

The country girl was quick of perception. 
The letters were more full of endearing 
terms than ever; they were longer and told 
more of his life; yet between the lines she 
could see that they were by one whose heart 
was not at rest, and that a sense of duty and 
not of pleasure prompted the ample details. 
Their very regularity was painful; it seemed 
as if the writer was anxious.to act up to the 
letter of his understanding. She knew that 
the letters were often written when he was 
tired out. Why did he not put off writing, 
and taking advantage of her love, let her 
exercise her trust in him? Eagerly she 
scanned the pages to find the name of her 
rival, and having found it, would thought- 
fully weigh every word of description, of 
blame or praise. 

When the lovers met, she questioned him 
more closely than she had ever done before. 
He was seemingly as fond as ever; no en- 
dearing name, no accustomed caress, was 
forgotten. He spoke of himself and his 
friends as freely as usual, and all her ques- 
tions were answered without a shadow of 
reserve. Yet the answers were slower, and 
his manner absent and thoughtful. For a 
time she put it down to the absorbing nature 
of his pursuits; but little by little, a belief 
that she was no longer dearest crept into her 
heart, and would not be dislodged, try as she 


‘might. She thought she was jealous, and 


struggled night and day against a fault she 
dreaded above all others; then, in a parox- 
ysm of despair, she allowed herself to be 
convinced of what she feared, and, loving 
him deeply, prepared to make the greatest 
sacrifice an unselfish woman can offer. He 
no longer loved her; it was best he should 
be free. 

When he had been with her last, he had 
told her that his ensuing absence must per- 
force be longer than usual, and this she 
thought would be the best time for her pur- 
pose. 

“Dear Frank,’’ she wrote, at the end 
of a pitiful little letter, “I am going to ask 
you not to come here next week. This will 
surprise you, for in all my other letters I have 
told you that what I most looked forward to 
in life is your visits. But I have been think- 
ing, dear, that it will be best for us to part 
forever. I often ask myself if we love one 
another as much as we did, and I am afraid 
we do not. A loveless married life would 
be too dreadful to live through, and I dare 
not risk it. It is better that the parting 
should come through me. Do not fancy 
that I am reproaching you; I cannot, for to 
me you are above'reproach, above blame. 
All I feel is that our affection is colder, so 
we had better part. God bless you, Frank; 
I can never tell you how deeply I have loved 
you. ELsIE.” 

Frank was almost stunned by the receipt 
of this letter. He read it and re-read-it till 
every word seemed burnt into his brain. 
That the girl’s love for him was less, he did 
not believe; he could read undiminished 
affection in the vague phraseology, in the 
studied carefulness to take equal blame on 
herself.. That she should be jealous, was 
out of the question; long years of experience 
had taught him that this was totally foreign 
to her trustful nature. There was but one 
conclusion to come to. She had given him 
up because she thought his happiness in- 
volved. Yet she wished him to be free; 
might it not be ungracious to refuse to ac- 
cept her gift ? 

Free! There was a terrible Bain | in 
the sound. Be the bondage ever so pleasant, 
be it even preferable to liberty itself, the 
idea of freedom is irrisistibly alluring. If 
the same bondage will be chosen again, 
there is a delight in the consciousness that it 
will be your own untrammeled choice. 
Frank was aware of a wild exultation when 
he realized the fact that he was once more 4 
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TO A CHERRY BLOSSOM. 


free agent. In the first flush of liberty, poor 
Elsie’s image faded out of sight, and that of 
the siren took its place. Now, without 
wrong, he might follow his inclinations. He 
determined to write to Elsic, but knew not 
what to say, and put it off till the morrow. 

There could be no harm in going to the 
house of his fascinator; it was pleasant to 
think that he might now speak, think, look, 
without any mental reservations; there 
would be no longer any need to watch his 
actions, or to force back the words which 
would tell her that she exercised a deadly 
power overhim. The girl received him with 
a winning smile, yet, when he touched her 
hand, he did not feel his brain throb or his 
blood rush madly through his veins as he 
had expected. He bore his part through the 
evening quietly, and owned that it was a 
pleasant one; still, the flavor was not what 
he had expected. He called to mind that 
when he was abroad for the first time, he 
had been served with a peculiar dish, which 
he remembered, and often longed for when 
unattainable. After several years, he had 
visited the same cafe and ordered the same 
dish. The same cook prepared it, and the 
same waiter served it, but the taste was not 
the same; expectation had heightened the 
flavor, and the real was inferior to the ideal. 

So it was with Frank. Before, when the 
siren had seemed unattainable, he had luxu- 
riated in her beauty, admired her grace and 
genius, and reveled in her wit; now, when 
he felt he might call these his own, his eye 
began to detect deficiencies. The girl noted 
his critical attitude, and chafed at the calm- 
ness of his keen, watchful glance. Where 
was the open admiration she used to read in 
his eyes? Piqued at his indifference, she 
grew silent and irritable; and when he bade 
her farewell, both were conscious that an 
ideal had been shattered. 

He buttoned his overcoat, and prepared 
for a long walk to the lonely chambers where 


he lived the usual careless, comfortless life 
of a bachelor whose purse is limited. All 
the way home he submitted himself to a deep 
and critical examination. He felt as if he 
were sitting by the ashes of a failing fire 
which he bad no means of replenishing; the 
night was coming, and he must sit in the 
cold. If passion died out, where was he to 
look for sympathy, the respect, the true 
friendliness which alone can supply its place. 
in married life? Then he thought of Elsie. 
He had made a mistake, but a very common 
mistake. He had thought that the excite- 
ment of his interest, the enchaining of his 
fancy, and the enthrallment of his senses, 
was love, and lo! it was only passion. He 
analyzed his feelings more deeply yet, and 
getting below the surface-currents which are 
stirred by the winds, saw that the quiet 
waters beneath had kept unswervingly on 
their course. 

When he reached his chambers, he sat 
down by his table and drew paper and ink 
towards him. ‘I shall not accept your dis- 
missal, Elsie,” he wrote, hurriedly, in an- 
swer to her piteous letter. ‘‘I shall come 
down as usual, and we will talk over it till 
we understand each other fully. Till then, 
you must believe me when I tell you that I 
love you all the more for your act of sacrifice, 
and that I love you more now than I have 
ever done before.”’ 

Frank and Elsie have been long married, 
and are content. There is no fear of his 
swerving again; but the event described left 
its mark on Frank. He knows now that he 
was on the verge of committing a grievous 
mistake, and one which might have darkened 
all his future life. For it is not great events, 
involving tragedies and tears, that impress 
themselves most deeply upon the body of 
our habits and thoughts; but the tendency 
of our life, as in the case before us, is often 
most deeply affected by what is no more 
than an every-day occurrence.” 


TO A CHERRY 


CHERRY blossom! have you loved? 
I have loved. 
A maiden sweet as summer skies, 
With tender lights in hazel eyes, 
I have loved. 


O cherry blossom! you are fair. 

She was fair. 
Her thoughts were whiter than your face; 
She wore no proud grace, 

All so fair. 


BLOSSOM. 


O cherry blossom! can you weep? 
I can weep. 

Her frail white form is buried now, 

And over it the lilies blow,— 
Blow, and weep. 


O cherry blossom! you will die. 
All things die. 
The sweetest things that we receive, 
Ah! these of us take soonest leave,— 
You will die. 
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THE TWO OLIVES. 


BY MES. MARIA L. WINDSOR. 


* EALLY, my dear fellow, I can’t ad- 

vise you in a matter like this. Of 
course, if I were in love with a girl, and 
wanied to know if she were in love with me, 
I should simply go to her and ask her, espe- 
cially if I were rushing off abroad, as you 
are about to do; but there—you and I are 
such different men, Clive, it’s useless your 
coming to me for advice!” And Fred Ver- 
non rose from the easy-chair where he had 
been lounging, quietly knocked off the ashes 
at the end of his cigar, stretched himself, 
and then sat down again, as if even this ex- 
ertion were too great for him. 

Fred Vernon and Cuthbert Clive were 
friends; and they were just ending a some- 
what lengthy discussion on a very impor- 
tant subject—at least one of some impor- 
tance to Cuthbert Clive. “Clive was Ver- 
non’s senior by ten years, yet he consulted 
his friend on matters of all kinds, though 
never before had a love-affair of Clive’s been 
the theme of conversation. The two men 
were as unlike as possible in character, but 
they had been close friends for years. Now 
the friendship was to stand the test of a long 
separation. Each was about to leave Eng- 
land. Vernon was starting for New Zea- 
land; Clive had just accepted a civil appoint- 
ment in India. 

Fred was an active, generous, impulsive 
fellow, with dark flashing eyes and a. bright 
ready smile; but he was young, and had an 
idea—common to many young men of the 
present day—that languidness of manner 
was the proper thing—or, as he would prob- 
ably have phrased it, “‘ good form.” So he 
made violent efforts to adopt a style quite 
out of keeping with his real character. Oc- 
easionally he managed to follow it for half 
an hour, but never longer. Cuthbert Clive, 
unlike Vernon in temperament as well as in 
looks, was fair, with a sensitive, high-bred 
face; and, as his hair was a little worn on 
the forehead, he looked far older than his 
four-and-thirty years. 

Fred Vernon expected that his speech 
would have cut short the discussion, but it 
did not produce the desired effect. Clive 
turned from the window, where he had been 


standing gazing out with eyes that saw noth- 
ing, and quietly remarked :— 

‘You and I are different, Fred. I sup- 
pose I am proud, or cautious, or cowardly, or 
whatever you may please to call it; but risk 
a refusal I daren’t—I couldn’t stand it. Be- 
sides, how dare I, as an honorable man, 
bind a young girl like that to an engagement 
when I am going out to a life and place I 
know nothing about? I can’t ask her to 
sacrifice herself before I know what the 
cost of the sacrifice may be.” 

“Oh, bother sacrifice!’ replied Fred, 
jumping up with such energy that he nearly 
upset the easy-chair. ‘‘ I know, old fellow, 
that you have at least a hundred quixotic no- 
tions about honor, and so forth. I have 
more faith in the sex than you have, Clive. 
If a girl loves you, surely she’ll sacrifice a 
little for you! At any rate, I’ve found 
plenty ready to sacrifice themselves for me 
—only I haven’t given them the chance yet. 
You’re so confoundedly humble or proud—I 
don’t know which! ”’ 

A slight shade of annoyance passed over 


Clive’s face at these remarks. Fred no- © 


ticed it at once. 

“Oh, yes, Clive; I know just what you 
are thinking of me! You think it’s a case 
of ‘fools rushing in where angels fear to 
tread.’ But there—you were always too 
much in the clouds for me!” 

_“ Nothing of the sort, Fred,” said Clive, 
turning round suddenly and facing his 
friend. “1 only want you just to look at 
the matter for once from my point of view 
instead of youarown. Think of Olive, think 
of her youth—only eighteen—picture her in 
her home—that sweet little nest in Kent— 
and her refined, peaceful life; and then look 
at me, almost a middle-aged man, lonely, 
isolated, with hardly a relative in the world, 
only a small income at present, and not 
even a home to offer her yet! No, Fred; I 
can’t doit. If I loved her less I might; as 
it is, 1 dare not!” 

Clive sat gloomily down and leaned his 
head upon his hands. 

Well, Clive,” replied Fred, perfectly 
agree with all you say; but my opinion is 
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that you should have thought of all this be- 
fore you fell in love with Olive. Now that 
you are in love with her, and have tried to 
make her love you, I think you are alto- 
gether wrong to hang back. And my idea 
of honor differs from yours most assuredly. 
Think, too, of the risk you run. Other men 
won’t be as cautious as you are, old fellow. 
Not a soul knows your intentions; I sha’n’t 
be here to report; and probably by the time 
you write from India and propose, she will 
have changed her name, and there will be 
the end of it all!” 

There was a long pause after this last 
speech. Clive’s face was pale, and his mouth 
firm and set. His friend little knew the 
struggle that was going on within between 
desire and what he considered duty. The 
worst of it was that Clive saw the truth of 
every word which Fred had uttered; and yet 
—and yet—— After a few moments’ 
thought, Clive got up and said:— 

“I have decided. I shall say nothing to 
Olive; I shall wait. I shall try to find out if 
she loves me; but I shall notsayaword. If 
in a few months I see how things will be, I 
shall write to her to come to me. I believe 
from my heart she is fond of me; and, if so, 
she will wait and will come.” 

.““Oh, well, there’s the end of it!” said 
Fred, throwing away his cigar and seizing 
his hat. ‘* You are like everyone else that 
asks advice, you ask for it with the firm re- 
solve to slick to your own way. I’m off to 
the club; and mind, you have promised to 
dine with me, old man, for the last time,” 
and Fred looked at his friend with eyes that 
conveyed more than a volume of written 
sentiment. 

Clive’s face grew paler and sadder. 

'* You’re a good fellow, Fred. I know I 
am growing sober and old, and have a sober 
way of looking at things. If I were young 
and good-looking like you, I might not be 
afraid of Olive’s answer.”’ 

“* For pity’s sake, don’t begin that again!”’ 
said Fred, laughing. ‘‘Do you remember 
those lines you used to spout in old days—I 
don’t know what fellow wrote them ?— 


“«¢ He either fears his fate too much 
Or his deserts are sinall 
That dares not put it to the touch 
To gain or lose it all!’ 


—which means, freely translated, ‘ A man. 


who hasn’t a good opinion of himself fs a 
fool, and don’t deserve to get married!’ ” 
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Clive could not help laughing at Fred's! 
comical manner. 

“What a pity,” mattered Fred, as he 
opened the door, “that you didn’t fall in 
love with the aunt instead of the niece! 
She’s far the handsomer woman of the two, 
I think. Good night!” and away he sped 
after this parting shaft. 

Fred sailed out into the busy street with 
a heart just a little saddened at the thought 
of parting with his old friend, and a little 
saddened at something else, too, though he 
dared not own it even to Clive. 

Cuthbert went back to his dull, quiet lit- 
tle room. He leaned back in the arm-chair 
and clasped his hands behind his head, quite 
forgetful of all except his own miserable 
thoughts. He forgot to draw the blind, and 
a street-lamp near the window cast a dismal 
light over his pale, grave features. There 
was no beauty in the summer twilight in 
that narrow London side-street. 

Clive’s thoughts, however, were far away 
from his dingy lodgings. They had traveled 
in a moment to a sweet country cottage, toa 
green lawn soft as velvet and fragrant with 
the wafted scent of lime-blossoms. He was 
gazing in his mind’s eye at a fair young girl 
sitting under one of the old trees, her head 
bent over a book. 

* Ah, these waking dreams! How bitter- 
sweet they are!’’ thought Clive, as he 
roused himself from his happy vision at the 
sight of the bare room, the ghastly street- 
gas, and the fading sunshine. 

At last, with an effort, he got up. 

* T suppose I must go and say good-by to 
her to-morrow,” he thought; and, opening 
the street door, he strode out with a rapid 
step to join his friend at the club. 


. She was certainly very pretty, and looked 
particularly so on that summer afternoon, 
sitting under the limes, with a book of poetry 
on herknee, with the bright sunshine stream- 
ing down upon her through the leaves, and the 
cheery hum of the bees breaking the stillness. 
Oliver Grey was certainly very pretty; and 
her aunt Miss Grey sitting near her, knitting 
with fast and busy fingers, was decidedly, as 
Fred Vernon remarked, a handsome woman. 
Though they were aunt and niece, they 
looked far more like elder and younger 
sisters. 


Olive was eigtiteon: her aunt, though at 
least fifteen years her senior, certainly did 
not look as if she had passed the boundary 
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that some people say divides the ‘‘ young”’ 
maid from the “old.’’ Oliver was fair, 
with deep gray eyes and black lashes, Miss 

Grey, dark with a rich warm complexion 
and brown eyes. Her hair was simply gath- 
ered in one large plait and wound round her 
small and shapely head. 

Olive looked, as she really was, quite un- 
conscious of her charms; Miss Grey had 
been Miss Grey too many years to be quite 
innocent as to her powers of attraction. In 
early youth she had been the belle of a Lon- 
don season. Some people said she had been 
a ‘flirt,’ some spiteful ones said she was 
one still. Atany rate she made a pleasant 
home for her orphan niece Olive, who spent 
long months out of the year with her, and 
brightened the life that would otherwise 
have been lonely. 

Olive had just tossed aside her book, when 
a step was heard on the gravel. 

They both guessed that it was Cuthbert 
Clive; and Olive blushed a deep red, and 
jumped up as if about to hasten forward 
and greet him; but she altered her mind and 
sat down. Miss Grey rose, with a quiet 
step, and, smiling brightly, said:— 

“ We knew it was you, Mr. Clive.’’ 

** Yes,”’ said Olive, looking at him mis- 
chievously :— 

«« ¢ By the pricking of my thumbs, 
Something wicked this way comes!’ ” 

* But how ill and sad you look!” said 
Miss Grey, seeing in a moment that he was 
in nohumor for nonsense. “ Is anything the 
matter?” 

Cuthbert Clive was indeed white and 
grave; he almost stammered as he an- 
swered:— 

“T am not ill; but I am just leaving Eng- 
land to go abroad, and it has all come upon 
me so suddenly that I scarcely know which 
way toturn. Good-bys are horrid things,” 
said poor Clive, trying to smile. 

“ Are you going to say good-by?”’ said 
Olive in a low voice, her fair face growing 
pale and sad. 

"Miss Grey said nothing; but though she 
took up her knitting and pretended to 
work, her hands trembled, and she made a 
lot of stitches that were certainly never seen 
in any pattern-book before. 

_~Clive’s blood was surging through his 
véins, and his heart beating painfully with 
the effort to hide the misery that he felt. 
He looked at Olive’s young sweet face and 
“yes dim with tears, and a mad longing 
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came over him to take her in his arms and 
tell her all; she looked so beautiful, so 
fragile. Could she care for him, a man 
double her age, old-looking, sober, grave? 
It was only a moment’s struggle; he would 
wait. He just gave one earnest look into 
her eyes; but the lids fell, and the black 
lashes hid the tears she was ashamed to let 
him see. 

For a long time they sat and talked under 
the old limes. Cuthbert told them all he 
could about himself and his prospects—how 
there was no hope of his return for at least 
three years, as his appointment was a gov- 
ernmentone. Hetriedtospeak steadily. He 
never again looked at Olive; he dared not 
look; it simply maddened him. He address- 
ed all his remarks to Miss Grey. 

To a man passionately in love, like Clive, 
there is but one face in the world, and that 
one seems to blot out every other from his 
gaze. Had Clive looked at Miss Grey as he 
gazed at Olive, he would have read a story 
in hers. Miss Grey doubtless thought that 
her secret was safely hidden away in her 
own heart; but eyes are tell-tale things, es- 
pecially dark hazel ones. Her story, how- 
ever, was not read by Clive. 

At last it grew dark, and Clive knew that 
the last words must be said. Miss Grey 
went into the house for a few moments on 
some pretence of writing an urgent note, 
but really to gain a few minutes to steel her- 
self against a parting that seemed just then 

too bitter to be endured. 7 

The few, moments that in circum- 
stances Cuthbert might have priged so ia- 
tensely at present caused him keen pain, 
and his manner was so constrained, his 
voice so different from his usual gentle 
cordial tone, that Olive’s young heart, un- 
versed in the mysteries of a mature man’s 
love, was chilled. The last time Clive had 
been there she fancied he loved her; and 
she had stored up all he had said, and 
dreamed of him sweet pure girlish dreams. 
She had thought of him as one of the noblest 
men that ever lived, and in her gentle, in- 
nocent way had grown to love him; but 
now, in one bitter moment, she saw how 
terrible her mistake had been, and her man- 
ner to him changed and grew cold, so cold 
that the confidence in her love which had 
filled Clive’s heart a short time before died 
out; and the old fears and doubts rushed 
back 


They sat there in the fading summer light, 
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each unconscious of the other’s love, little 
thinking that with each passing moment 
they were drifting farther and farther apart. 

As they rose and walked towards the 
house, Clive turned almost fiercely to Olive, 
and said :— 

“Don’t say good-by to me; I can’t bear 
it!” 

He took her little hands and kissed them 
suddenly. It was too dark for her to see 
his face, which was white as death. 

‘Think of me sometimes! he whispered 
hoarsely. ‘‘ There—I must go!” 

He dropped her hands as if they scorched 
him, and strode into the house. . He entered 
the room where Miss Grey was standing, 
her hands clasped, her head drooping. Her 
presence checked the tumult in his heart, 
and, controlling himself with a violent effort, 
he said :— 

‘“* Miss Grey, I want to speak to you alone 
before I go.” 

Then he sat down—he was trembling too 
much to stand—and she, standing near him, 
felt her heart beat as if it would stifle her. 
He leaned his arms upon the table, and, 
looking down, said:— 

“You know how I have loved to come 
here? The thought of leaving England 
almost kills me.”?” Then he stammered out, 
“You must know what the attraction has 
been—must have seen my preference. You 
may misjudge me for not saying more, but I 
dare not say more now; in my unsetiled po- 
sition it would be dishonorable for me to 
bind a woman that I loved. Heaven alone 
knows what it costs me to leave like this! 
Dear Miss Grey, I want you to know fully 
why I dare not speak.” Then, turning 
towards her, he said, “If, when I am a 
little settled, I write to the one I love, and 
ask for her love—which I am afraid to be- 
lieve is mine now—do you think if I ask her 
to come to me she will ? ’—almost passion- 
ately. ‘* Tell me, I entreat you!” he went 
on, seeing that she paused before answer- 
ing. ** Do you think she loves me and will 
come ?” 

Miss Grey looked at him, her face glowing 
with a new light, and said slowly and 
earnestly :— 

“Yes, I know she loves you, and will 
come to you.” 

He turned with a look of intense happi- 
ness. 

“Heaven bless you! Good-by! 
he took her hands, pressed them, and fied 


from the room, not daring to add a word 
more. 

Miss Grey sat down trembling, and said 
to herself, with a sigh which was full of 
content:— 

‘‘ Then it is I he loves, after all! ” 

For a long time she sat in the room 
wrapped in her own thoughts, and she 
started, almost ashamed of herself, when 
the maid came in to light the lamp. 

‘¢ Where is Miss Olive ?”’ she asked, 

** Miss Olive is gone to bed, miss,” she 
said, ‘‘ Her head ached very badly.” 

Miss Grey rose and went gently up-stairs 
to her niece’s room. When she knocked, a 
rather husky voice said “‘ Come in!” and 
Olive arose from the bed whereon she had 
been lying, not undressed. 

Miss Grey stroked her hair tenderly, and 
said:— 

“It is quite natural, dear, that you should 
fret a little at Mr. Clive’s going. He has, 
indeed, been a kind, warm friend to us. 
You need not be ashamed, Olive darling. 
It will make rather a gap in our quiet, hum- 
drum lives.”” Then Miss Grey sighed, and, 
taking Olive’s little hand in hers, went on: 
“Dear child, we have always been like 
sisters to each other, though I am so old; 
and I want to tell you something.” 

“Yes, auntie,”’ assented Olive, carefully 
turning her face away from the light. 

Miss Grey also turned her head away, and 
began nervously :— 

“ To-night Cuthbert Clive told me that he, 
had a reason for coming here so much. 
When we were alone, just before he went, 
he told me. I confess, Olive, I have had 
an idea for some time that he did not come 
only as a friend. Well, dear’’—and Miss 
Grey’s voice trembled a little—‘‘ he loves 
me, and has asked me if I will come out to 
him when his prospects are better and his 
affairs settled. He is so ncble, so honor- 
able; he says he won’t bind me.” 

Fortunately for poor Olive, the candle 
gave a far from brilliant light, or Miss Grey 
must have noticed the deadly pallor of her 
face and the scared expression of her eyes. 

‘“ And you love him?” interrogated 
Olive, in a voice that sounded strange to 
herself. 

* Yes, dear child, Ido love him! I have 
unconsciously loved him for a long time. I 
must own to you, Olive, that at first, before 
I got to care for him, I had a little doubt as 
to which of us he loved. It would have 
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‘been strange for a man almost old enough 
to be your father to care for a young thing 
like you, and knowing how unlikely it 
would be that you should return his affec- 
tions, I felt anxious for his sake that this 
should not happen; but lately his attentions 
to me have been more marked, and to-night 
—well, I have told you what passed.”’ 

With a self-control and pride wonderful! in 
so young a girl, Olive got up and said 
quietly :— 

**T hope you will be happy.” She kissed 
her aunt with ice-cold lips and said, ‘‘ Now 
say good-night, auntie. I am so tired, and 

_my head aches sadly.” 

Miss Grey took Olive in her arms and 
kissed her. 

“ Don’t cry any more, pet, or I shall think 
you are in love; and that would be dreadful, 
wouldn’t it?” 

But Olive was not crying; her tears were 

frozen. 
_ When her aunt left the room, she sat 
down, stunned and bewildered. She re- 
mained in the same position for hours) not 
moving or crying, only saying over and over 
-to herself :— 

‘* What did he mean when he said good- 
-by tome? Why did he kiss my hands?” 

And in the genile sweetness of her 
nature she blamed herself, never him. 

“T have made a mistake,” she said when, 
after hours had passed, she stole into bed. 
‘* How could he care for one so young as I 
am? But I will always love him—yes, 
always! ’’ she murmured to herself in the 
_ passionate earnestness of her eighteen years. 
Then she laid her head down upon her pil- 

low. Poor little Olive! 


So the two ships sailed away, carrying the 
_ two friends, Fred Vernon and Cuthbert 
Clive, farther and farther from each other, 
-and bearing Clive away from the one spot 
that had been like home tohim. Long and 
weary weeks they seemed, not only to the 
travelers, but to the two anxious hearts that 
were ever on the watch for tidings. 


Six months had come and gone; winter 
Was over, and the spring violets were just 
peeping under the hedges. Little Olive 
Grey had gone for a few weeks’ change to 
some seaside place. She entreated not to be 
sent away; the dread of a foreign letter 
arriving while she was absent took posses- 
. sion of her. But she kept this dread to her- 
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self. She dared not tell her aunt the truth. 
The knowledge of her secret love for Clive 
sealed her lips, else she would have cqnfided 
this fear to her aunt; Miss Grey, however, § 
would only have thought it natural that her 
niece should be interested in the long-looked- 
for letter. 

With this secret locked up in her heart, 
the poor child grew very guarded. She 
never breathed Clive’s name, and Miss Grey 
congratulated herself that Olive had so 
speedily got over the loss of her old friend. 
Miss Grey still thought of Olive as a thought- 
less, light-hearted girl, when in reality she 
had grown ipto a brave, sad woman. 

At last one morning the lettercame. Miss 
Grey was sitting over her solitary breakfast, 
her eyes riveted on a paragraph in the Times 
which informed her that another mail from 
India had just arrived, when the letter was 
brought in. 

She looked at the seal and at the address. 
The first line of the superscription was— 
Miss Olive Grey.” 

“T am glad Olive is away,” she said, to 
herself. ‘‘She might have thought it was 
meant for her and opened it by mistake. 
Most people have forgotten my Christian 
name,”’ she added, with a sigh. ‘‘ But of 
course he has heard me called ‘ Aunt Olive.’” 

She finished her breakfast, setiled her 
housekeeping affairs, and then went into her 
room and locked the door. 

It was a brave, loving letter, not long, but 
full of hope and spirits. Clive’s position 
was settled and comfortable, and he writ 
to beg for a letter by return of mail, as sus- 
pense,was unendurable, and pleaded witb 
all a lover’s passion that Olive would follow 
her letter if she loved him. 

One part of the letter puzzled Miss Grey. 
He said:— 

‘‘' There is only one thing, dearest, that I 
regret, and that is the difference in our age; 
but as time goes on you will feel it less. | 
trust this will not prove a barrier. I will do 
my utmost to make my wife forget it.” 

‘It is very strange that he should know 
I am older than he is,” said Miss Grey, 
aloud; ‘‘ because it is only a year or two. 
Perhaps,” she added, smiling to herself, 
‘** he thinks that Iam a good deal younger. 
I look years younger than he does! ”’ 

She rose and looked at her face in the 
glass. She was certainly very young-looking 
for five-and-thirty; she might have been 
eight-and-twenty, judged by her looks. 
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THE TWO OLIVES. 


It was a letter full of most delicate con- 
sideration and thoughtfulness. Clive had 
arranged that his ‘* betrothed ” should go at 


. once to a friend’s house on landing, so that 


she might have a few days’ rest before they 
were married. He told her the name of the 
ship she was to sail by, that he knew the 
captain, and that other ladies were going. 

It was a letter any woman might have 
been proud to receive; yet, as Miss Grey 
read it for the second or third time, a strange 
expression dawned upon her face as a suspic- 
ion that she dared not put into words flashed 
upon her. But it was only for a moment 
that her brow was clouded. She again un- 
folded the letter, read it once more, and 
then, with a face from which all shadows 
had vanished, sat down to ponder how she 
should frame her answer. 

It was about a month after this eventful 
morning that Cuthbert Clive was seated in 
his pleasant little home in Bombay, clad in 
the airiest of costumes, and looking as hand- 
some and comfortable as it is possible for a 
man to look when the thermometer is over 
a hundred in the shade. But he was utterly 


oblivious of the heat just then. His head 
was bent over the table, and his eyes were 


greedily devouring the contents of a letter 
written on foreign paper in the daintiest of 
hands. From the radiant look in his face 
and the loving way in which he turned over 
the closely-written sheet, it was evident that 
his letter pleased him. As soon as he came 
to the last word he turned back and began it 
again; and this tedious process seemed to 
give him immense happifess, for each time 
that he ended it his face looked brighter than 
before. This went on for about an hour; 
and then he jumped up, and, taking a little 
diary from his pocket, began to count the 
days that must drag on before he could make 
his own the little hand that had written all 
those loving words. 

Before ihe time had arrived for the Enter- 
prise—the vessel he had named to Olive—to 
teach Bombay, Clive bad worked. himself 
intoufever. The excitement and suspense 
had brought on an attack of illness which 
kept him to his bed for days. 

On the first day that the vessel could 
possibly arrive Clive got up, though his 
knees trembled under him with weakness. 
With a lover’s care he dressed himself, and 
then, fatigued from this little effort, sat down 
to wait. The friends at whose houge his 

betrothed ” was to stay were in readiness 


to bring him the joyful news of the ship’s 
arrival. 

But the vessel might be days after its time, 
he reflected, and the thought almost mad- 
dened him, the terrible suspense seemed be- 
yond bearing. He could sit still no longer. 
He walked up and down the room, steadying 
himself as best he could by holding on to the 
chairs. Again and again he asked himself 
the question :— 

‘* Will she come? Is it really true that 
my little Olive is coming to me? If she 
doeg not come,”’ he said, to himself, ** it will 
kill me!” 

He was sitting down for a few moments, 
tired out from his restless walk, when his 
friend, Captain Seymour, whose wife had 
promised to take Olive to her home, rushed 
into the room. 

‘‘ Good news, Clive!” he cried, at the top 
of his voice; and, seizing Clive’s hand, he 
shook it so violently that he almost pulled 
him off the seat. ‘‘ All right, old fellow; 
the ship’s in to-day Old Evans was down 
there, and sang out, ‘ Miss Grey on board?’ 
—and the answer was ‘Yes.’ I didn’t wait 
for more; I mounted my horse, and here I 
am! Good luck to you, Clive! I haven’t 
seen your little sea-bird, yet; but her wings 
are clipped; so don’t fear she’ll fly away!” 

Quite out of breath, Seymour rushed out 
of the room to get more news; while Cuth- 
bert, whose face had turned ashy white, 
almost swooned. 

“Thank Heaven!” he said, leaning his 
head upon his hands. ‘ Oh, if I were not 
tied down here! I must endeavor to get 
yut. I haven’t the patience to sit waiting 
here when my darling has traveled thou- 
sands of miles to join me! ”’ 

He tried to get up, but he could not move. 
Back came Seymour like a whirlwind. 

‘*She’s at my house by this time, Clive. 
She isn’t ill a bit; but.I haven’t seen her 

et.” ~ 
3 Seymour, full of good-nature, turned it all 
into a joke. It was his way of showing 
sympathy; and he saw, too, the terrible 
state of collapse into which Clive had fallen. 
He rushed down-stairs again into the hot 
street, smiling grimly and muttering:— 

‘“*A nice bridegroom, by Jove! He is 
more likely to fall into her arms than she 
into his! ”’ 

An hour or two passed, and then he came 


‘back. Cuthbert pressed his hand with a 


face beathing with joy. 
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' “Tell me how she looks,” he began. 
“What did you say to her? Was she 
frightened at my not meeting her ?,”’ 

* Don’t exhaust your scanty supply of 
breath, my dear fellow! *—and Seymour 
laughed. ‘‘I haven’t seen her yet. She 
and my wife are together. I couldn’t thiuk 
of making you jealous by seeing her first! 
The trap’s at the door; jumpin! Oh, I for- 
got—it’s not a case of jumping! Crawl in 
then! Thank goodness, I’m not in love! 
Got over that complaint a year ago! Took 
it mildly, I suppose! ”’ 

So saying, Seymour seized the reins and 
drove off, his merry face red as fire from 
heat and excitement. He had arranged to- 
bring Clive down to his residence in the 
cool of the evening. 

The house was soon reached; and, 
soon as they entered it, Seymour took 
Clive’s arm and bore him along to the 
drawing-room; then, pushing him in, he 
left him, saying:— 

up your spirits! We'll send: her 

in to you! ”’ 
* In a few moments a light footstep stole 
along the passage, a graceful form waited a 
moment outside the door, and then softly 
turned the handle and entered. 

Mrs. Seymour, a little woman of twenty, 
with a bright face and a brisk step, pulled 
her husband into her own small boudoir, 
and, clapping her hands, said gleefully: — 

' “Oh, Ted, isn’t it fun? How I should 
like to peep! But she isn’t 2 bit like what 
I expected. I understood that she was 
small and fair—didn’t you, Ted ?”’ 

Hush! What’s that?’’ burst from 
both their lips at once; for a door was sud- 
denly opened, and a faint voice cried:— 

- “ Help, help—bring some water! ”’ 

They ran into the drawing-room; and 
there on the floor lay Clive in a dead faint. 
His “‘ betrothed ’’ was leaning over him, her 
face almost as white as his. 

They bore him to the sofa, where he lay 
for hours unconscious; nothing could rouse 
him. At last, with a dreadful shudder, he 
opened his eyes, and they rested not on the 
sweet, fair face of hs expected child-bride, 
but on the bowed head of the woman whose 
blind but passionate love had changed the 
brightest day of his life into one of deepest’ 
misery and regret. 


- Spring had come round again, and nearly 
two years ‘had elapsed, when Fred Vernon, 


who had just arrived in England, was walk- 
ing along the London streets. His bronzed 
face had no shadow of care on it, though he 
had come back with an empty pocket instead 
of a full one. He looked older and graver 
—that was all. He was walking rapidly 
towards Margaret Street, and when he 
reached the entrance of All Saints’ Church 
he pushed open the door and went in. 

It was a bit of sentiment connected with 
little Olive Grey which had led him to the 
beautiful church at the hour of even-song. 
Once, when she happened to be in town, he 
and Clive had taken her thither; and now, 
as he went in at the well-remembered door, 
his thoughts were full of her and of his old 
friend Cuthbert. 

Few letters had passed between him and 
Clive, for the simple reason that Fred, ever 
on the move, could give his friend no sure 
address; but the last letter that he had re- 
ceived was written in high spirits. Clive 
told him that his “little girl” had said 
“Yes,” and that she was on her way to 
him. 

As Fred sat in the very spot where he 
had sat on the day on which he had taken 
Olive to the service, he sighed. 

Well,’ he said to himself, suppose 
Clive is married now; and I am a dull, con- 
firmed bachelor! Dear little Olive! I was 
just getting miserably in love with her my- 
self. Glad I went abroad; couldn’t have an- 
swered for what I might have done.”’ 

He stayed through the short service, and 
then, with a desolate feeling in his heart, 
rose to go. 

Just as he was leaving the church he 
glanced towards the place where the All- 
Saints’ ‘‘ sisters”? always sat. One of 
them, a fair girl, her face shrouded in the 
* sister’s ” hood, was just passing out. 
Her head was bent; but, as she came near, 
Fred’s eyes were riveted on her. 

“It is Olive!’ said Fred, almost aloud. 
“ AmI dreaming? It must be she! What 


does it all mean ?”’ 


He dashed out of the church and followed 
her. Presently she left the other “‘ sisters ” 
and walked quickly through a number of | 
streets quite unknown to Fred, and then 
stopped at a poor, wretched-looking house. 

Fred waited outside; and to his eager, im- 
patient spirit it seemed as if he had waited 
half an hour, though it was only ten min- 
utes. As she came out Fred stepped be- 
hind her, touched her, and murmured:— 
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“ Olive Grey!” 

She turned, :azed at him, then grew pale, 
and had to lean against the wall for support. 

‘“‘ What does it all mean, Olive?” he 
began impetuously. ‘I thought you were 
in Bombay and married? Clive’s last letter 
to me said that you had accepted him and 
were on your way out to him! You don’t 
mean to say that these confounded “ sis- 
ters’ have led you to play him false ? ”— 
these last words in burning indignation. 

“You don’t understand!” gasped Olive. 
“Tt was not I he loved, Mr. Vernon; you 
are mistaken. It was Aunt Olive he wrote 
to. She has gone; she is with him now!” 

Olive’s face changed from white to red. 
Fred gazed at her with a look of utter be- 
wilderment. 

you he loved, Olive!” he thun- 
dered out. ‘I tell you it was you he loved; 
he told me so before he left. He loved you 
madly; he called you his little fair Olive; 
he—he 

But Fred was forced to stop, for the poor 
little girl clung to his arm and gasped 
out 

“I can’t breathe! I must rest! ’’—her 
face almost livid. 

“Lean on me,” said Fred gently, draw- 
ing her hand within his arm. 


self, though he could still see the heaving of 
her bosom under her cloak. 

“Oh, I must not walk with you and speak 
to you,” she cried wildly; ‘ especially in 
this dress! What will the mother say ?”’ 

“I know what my mother would say,” 
muttered Fred under his breath; for he 
held the notion common to very many that 
“ sisterhoods ” were nunneries into which 
young girls were entrapped aguinst their 
will, and where they were kept under 
restraint. ‘“‘ I must speak to you,” he said 
aloud, trying to calm her. ‘I will call to- 
morrow and make it right with the mother. 
Olive,” he continued in a low, suppressed 
voiee, “‘ there has been some terrible blun- 
der, I fear, which has not only ruined 
Clive’s happiness, but yours, too. He did 
love you, and told me he had written to you. 
There has been a dreadful mistake some- 
where! ” 

“Then he did love me!” said Olive to 
herself, her face changing to a deep crim- 
son; and then in a choking voice she added 
to her companion, ‘*‘ When he said good-by, 
he said something which made me think he 


401 


loved me; and, Mr. Vernon, I can tell you 
now, as it is all past for ever, that E did 
love him.” 

Her eyes had a far-away look in them, and 
there was a strange smile of gladness on her 
face. 

Olive,” cried Fred—he quite forgot that 
he was calling her ‘‘ Olive”’ all the time— 
“your aunt has acted a wicked and cruel 
part. I swear she shall suffer for it! ”— 
stamping his fort violently. 

“Oh, no!” said Olive. ‘‘ She does not 
know. How could she know? And I hope 
he will never tell her; it would be too ter- 
rible! 

“1d wager anything she did know!” 
growled Fred; but he said no more, for it 
seemed like profanation to speak of such an 
unscrupulous act in the presence of little 
Olive. 

“If he is happy, I can bear it,” said 
Olive; ‘“‘ for Iam happy now—yes, dear Mr. 
Vernon, very happy. The ‘sisters’ are so 
loving to me; and I don’t think ”’—pressing 
her hand to her side as if in pain—* that I 
shall live very long. I am glad he loves 
me!” she whispered. 

* Olive,” said Fred, looking down upon 
the sweet, thin face under the hood, “ do 


_ you think you could never get to care for 
In a few moments she had recovered her- | 


any one again ?”’ 

** Could you, Mr. Vernon,” she answered, 
looking up at him with eyes full of tears— 
‘if you had loved as deeply as I have done, 
could you love again?” 

Fred felt slightly embarassed at this ques- 
tion; for he knew for a fact that he had been 
in leve, or rather fancied himself in love, 
two or three times already; but he answered 
with a genuine sigh:— 

‘* No, dear, I suppose I couldn’t if I had 
ever been in love before; but I never have 
till now; for I love you, Olive! Yes, before 
I went away I did; and I was afraid, and 
was glad to go, or I might have tried to win 
you from Clive. But your dear face haunted 
me all the time I was away. Couldn’t you 
love me some day, dear—just a little bit?” 

** Never, except as a dear, dear friend,” 
she answered, softly, turning her head aside. 
‘**T shall always love you in that way.” 

Fred felt a strange choking in his throat 
as he looked at the girl’s wasted form and 
hectic cheek; and his heart felt heavier than 
he had ever known it to be. 

“I must go now,” she said, “indeed I 
have done very wrong as it is; but I am glad 
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—more glad than I can say—that I have seen 
you. Good-by, dear Fred,” she whispered. 
As she spoke his Christian name for the 
first time, the blood rushed to Fred’s cheeks. 
Had they not been in the street, he would 
have taken her in his arms; as it was, he 
seized her hands with a grip of iron. 

‘* Dearest little Olive, Heaven bless you! ”’ 
he said, hoarsely, and then strode away, just 
as her other lover, Cuthbert Clive, had done 
nearly two years before. 


The day that was to have been the happiest 
in Cuthbert Clive’s life proved instead to be 
the bitterest he had ever experienced. 

When he recovered from his long swoon, 
his first despairing wish was that the uncon- 
sciousness had lasted forever. His mind 
was so bewildered, his strength so feeble, 
that the doctor ordered him to bed at once, 
and forbade anyone to go near him. 

And there he lay all through the long 
night, not asleep, as his friends supposed 
him to be, and as he wished them to suppose, 
but awake, and keenly alive to the misery of 
his position, knowing that in a few hours he 


must decide how to act, and must abide by. 


his decision. 

As he lay tossing about, he thought the 
whole affair out from beginning toend. He 
recalled all that he had said and done on the 
day that he had said good-by to Olive—saw 
how his folly in speaking so vaguely to Miss 
Grey had given her aright to suppose that 
she was the object of his love, saw, too, how 
passionately she loved him, her letter told 
him this. What must he do? It seemed to 
him that there was but one thing he could 
do, hide from the world’s eye the terrible 
mistake that had been made, and marry the 
woman whose devoted love had brought her 
hundreds of miles from her own sweet, 
peaceful home to share his lot ‘for better 


. for worse.” 


This was the decision he came to after 
hours of agony and despair. Cuthbert Clive, 
with his high standard of honor, his sensitive 
nature and stern sense of duty, felt that he 
could not decide otherwise. One thing alone 
gave him any comfort. He had no reason 
to suppose that Olive loved him; her cold 
manner on the night that he bade her good- 
by made him think she did not. So long as 
Olive was free from suffering he could bear 
' his fate, hard and terrible as it seemed. 

So ended the day that Clive had longed 
for, prayed for, waited for. 
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The next morning Cuthbert Clive’ and 
Olive Grey metas ‘‘ betrothed.” She looked 
very beautiful as she came across the draw- 
ing-room to greet him as he entered. She 
was dressed in soft flowing muslin, and her 
hair was simply drawn back and coiled round 
her head; her eyes were gleaming with glad- 
ness and love. He took both her hands in 
his, and in a voice that trembled, said: — 

‘* You are very good to come all this long 
way to me, Olive Grey.”’ 

She looked at him, real earnest love shin- 
ing in her eyes. 

‘*T have come because I love you,” she 
said, softly, ‘‘and because you asked me.” 

Then he stooped down and kissed her 
cheek. 

It was not a lover’s kiss, and Olive Grey 
knew it; and suddenly the old dread which 
one sentence in his letter had roused, the old 
horrible suspicion which she had thrust out 
of her sight instantly, rushed back upon her 
mind. Fora moment her whole soul was in 
a tumult of fear, love, despair. A voice 
within seemed saying, ‘‘ Speak, speak; let it 

eall be made clear, at any risk, at any cost!” 

But she silenced the voice, she shut her 
ears to it.. The suspicion was like death to 
her; the struggle was over, the moment was 
gone—forever. 

As Clive kissed her, he said:— 

‘“‘T will try to make you a good, loving 
husband. You must bear with a grave, 
thoughtful man. Are you willing to take 
me for better for worse, Olive?” 

** Yes, I am,” she answered gently; and 
she drew nearer to him, agitated by strange- 
ly conflicting feelings. 

At last he steadied his voice to ask the 
one question that he was longing to ask. 

‘** And how is your niece Olive ? ” 

** Olive is well,” she answered. ‘She is 
a light-hearted child still—feels nothing very 
deeply as yet. She fretted a little when you 
left, but soon got back her spirits. She is 
such a child for her years—full of whims 
too. What do you think is her last whim? 
Why, to join a sisterhood! There are 
many friends who want her to make her 
home with them—for Olive is a favorite 
everywhere—but no—she must join a sister- 
hood.” 

“A sisterhood!” exclaimed Clive. 
Strangely enough, this idea pleased him. 
To think of Olive being wooed and won by 
another was torture to him. ‘ Will she be 

happy there, do you think?” Clive tried 
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to say this in an indifferent tone, and to 
check the throbbing at his heart. 

**T hope so, dear child,’’ answered Olive. 
“If not, she can leave, you know; she will 
take no vows at present. Olive was always 
peculiar. I felt so sad at parting from her; 
nothing, Cuthbert, but my love for you 
would have separated us.”’ 

She looked wistfully into his face for some 
answering word of love; but his thoughts 
were far away just then. He brought them 


back with a great effort and pressed her 
hand. 


“ How can I live through years of deceit: 


like this? ”? mused Clive. must banish 
all thoughts of my lost love at once. Heaven 
help me! ”’ he cried inwardly. 

** You must forgive me, Olive, if I seem 
a little strange and bewildered to-day,’ he 
added, drawing near to her. ‘I am afraid I 
shall not be all that you expect; but I will 
do my best to make you happy as my wife.”’ 

Then she laid her head upon his shoulder 
and sighed. 


So Cuthbert Clive and Olive Grey were 
married. All their friends in Bombay said: 
‘* What a capital match!” ‘* What a well- 
suited pair!”’ ‘‘ What a handsome couple! ” 
“ How wise of him to marry a woman, and 
not some chit of a girl!’? ‘‘ How fond she 
is of him, too,—fonder than he is of her! 
But what could you expect of a cold, reserved 
man like Clive? He could never be in 
Jove!” 

Little Mrs. Seymour however was not so 
pleased as most. She communicated all her 
ideas on the subject most frankly to her hus- 
band; but her husband did not confide all 
his ideas to his chattering little wife. He 
had his suspicions, but, like a wise man, he 
never put them into words. Once, in an un- 
guarded moment, he said to his wife:— 

“I think Clive one of the noblest men 
that ever lived.” 

“Indeed!” returned Mrs. Seymour. 
“Why, Ted? I don’t see anything remark- 
ably noble in his marrying a handsome wo- 
man and looking ready to be hung on his 
wedding-day! If you had looked like that, 
Ted, I shouldn’t have call you noble! ”’ 

Ted was silent at once; but he kept his 
own opinion all the same. 


It was a hot summer day. The London 


streets were fuller than ever; for it was the - 


close of the season, and the tide of fashion- 


THE TWO OLIVES. 


able life rolled on as if determined te enjoy 
to the utmost the few waning days of July. 

Making his way down Regent Street as 
fast as the living current would let him went 
Fred Vernon. He was carrying in - his 
hand a splendid nosegay of flowers—steph- 
anotis, orange-blossom, the choicest white 
flowers that could be procured from Covent 
Garden. Had it not been for the sad look 
on his face and the utter absence of all self- 
consciousness, one would have guessed that 
he was a lover on his way to his betrothed; 
and perhaps the guess would not have been 
far wrong. He was a lover, and he was 
bearing the flowers to the woman he loved. 

He walked on, regardless of the many 
glances cast at him and his lovely burden, 
and stopped at last at a door in Margaret 
Street. It was opened, and he said in a low 
voice :— 

‘*T have brought these for Sister Olive,” 
and then, after hesitating a moment, he ad- 
ded, ‘‘ Do you think I may see her?” 

‘*T will ask, sir,’ answered the servant. 

After a few moments the girl returned 
and said:— 

‘* Yes, sir, you may see her. 
follow me up-stairs ?” 

With slow, faltering steps Fred went up- 
stairs, and was met by one of the “ sisters,” 
who said in a kind, gentle voice:— 

‘¢ She is in that little room; I will not go in 
with you.” 

Fred Vernon entered the room. It was 
slightly darkened; and there, on the white 
bed lay little Olive Grey, cold white, and 
still. 

Her thin snowy hands were crossed on 
her breast, and under them rested-a cross of 
flowers. Flowers were strewed around her, 
and even nestled in the soft fair hair, which 
hung in curls under her little cap. A smile 
was on her lips, and, as the light from the 
tapers burning round her gleamed on her . 
face, she looked as if she had fallen asleep. 

Fred knelt by the bed and buried his face 
in his hands; for he felt that he was break- 
ing down. He never realized how much he 
had loved Olive until he saw her there dead 
—lost to him forever. Tears fell fast 
through his fingers as he knelt. 

Then he stood up and gazed at the sweet 
happy face, and taking the white flowers he 
had brought, strewed them over her. He 
put the orange-blossom on her forehead, 
and the lilies in her hands, and then kissed 
the smiling lips for the first and last time. 
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“*Good-by, dear!’”? he whispered, and 
turned away. 

One of the “‘ sisters ’? met him as he went 
out and said:— 

“Dear Sister Olive wrote this for me to 
give you,’”’ and she handed him a scrap of 


paper. 
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On it were written in pencil the following 
few parting words:— 

“ Good-by, dear Fred and dear Cuthbert, 
who have both loved me! You must not be 
sad, for I love you and shall see you both 
again. May Heaven help you to bear your 
troubles as I have been helped to bear mine! 
Good-by!”’ 


THE WORLD. 


BY CAMILLA CROSLAND. 


PLAYGROUND—oft with clouded skies, 
That o’er the rosebuds weep, 

Where little troubles take the weight 

Of sorrows far more deep; 
Where loved toys break in tiny hands— 

Sad symbols of the time 
When hope shall cheat, and joys depart 

In life’s swift-passing prime. 


A battlefield where forces meet, 
And unseen hosts contend, 

With truces all so short they seem 
With the wild strife to blend ; 


Strife that leaves none of us unscathed, 
Where’er the mastery be; 

But who, till the great day, can tell 
With whom is victory? 


A graveyard, where on every side 

Pale monuments arise, 
’ ‘To show how brief is human life, 

How vain is all we prize. 

A graveyard filled by memory, 

Where phantoms lightly tread; 

But each one points with finger raised 
To blue skies overhead. 


“RECOLLECTIONS OF OTHER DAYS. PITCAIRN’S ISLAND. 


BY EDWARD DUSSEAULT. 


N my youth, a chain of circumstances, 
which would be of no interest to the 
reader, suddenly changed the course I had 
decided to pursue in life, and instead of 
adopting the profession which I considered 
myself adapted for, and had until then in- 
tended to follow, I left the familiar scenes 
of my boyhood to engage in life’s battle on 
foreign shores. I gradually acquired, if I 
may use the expression, a roving turn of 
mind, and finally found myself, like a ship 
tossed about on the ocean, with a light 
heart, a clear conscience, a hopeful. disposi- 
tion, and an unshakable belief that I would, 
some time, and in some way, fetch up ina 
safe harbor, and that “all would end well.” 
And now that I have returned to the home 
of my childhood—so changed during my ab- 
sence—I often ponder over the last thirty 
years of my life, and wonder, as I call to 
mind the various scenes and incidents of 
that period, interspersed as it was with 


many hardships and perils, that I am here 
to tell of it. , 

I passed a portion of this period cruising 
in the Pacific, and visited several islands 
which are but little known. I shall not 
trouble you with accounts of what 1 was do- 
ing there, I shall not even describe the good 
ship which bore me safely round the Horn; 
but shall content myself with calling your 
attention to her as I stood on her deck on 
the 30th of January, 1858, and approached 
the island whose name recalls the meeting 
of the Bounty. I had found in the ship’s 
library, and read, Sir J. Barrow’s account of 
that event, and consequently had been look- 
ing forward with much interest for a month 
to this visit to the last earthly home of Jack 
Adams. 

At about seven o’clock on the morning of 
the day in question, “‘ Land ho-o-o!”’ re- 
sounded from the mast-head. 

Where away ? shouted the captain. 
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“* Right ahead, sir,” replied the man sta- 
tioned aloft. 

‘* Keep her as she goes,” said the captain 
to the man at the wheel, as he took his 
glass, and ran aloft. 

My interest was now fairly awakened, and 
not being on duty I leisurely proceeded 
aloft, and sat on the fore-top-gallant cross- 
tree to watch the changes in the appearance 
of the island as we approached it, and to 
catch the first glimpse of objects on shore. 

The day was a beautiful one, bright and 
clear overhead, but the horizon was very 
hazy; hence the island had not been report- 
ed by the look-out at the mast-head from as 
great a distance as otherwise would have 
been the case. But we were sufficiently far 
away from it to make it impossible to see 
more than a portion of its top. It appeared 
like a cloud suspended above the horizon, 
and its general aspect changed very slowly. 
At eight bells I could not distinguish objects 
on shore, and it was my watch on deck. I 
therefore reluctantly came down from my 
look-out; and, finding that no preparations 
were made for ‘turning the hands to,’’— 
every one took too deep an interest in the 
little spot on the horizon directly ahead of 
us to make it possible to work,—-I asked 
permission to resume my post at the mast- 
head, which was readily granted. Ina few 
moments I was leisurely going aloft again, 
with a blank-book and pencil to make such 
notes as I might choose; and I was soon 
seated comfortably on the fore-top-gallant 
cross-trees, free from all care, and in just 
the frame of mind to enjoy the grandeur of 
the vast ocean, with the horizon stretching 
all around jn a circle which was unbroken 
save by the still hazy spot of land ahead, 
which by contrast was small and insignificant. 

The sea was remarkably smooth, and we 
had a pleasant breeze, to catch which all our 
canvas save the studding-sails was spread. 
We were sailing at the rate of eight knots, 
and from my perch I amused myself for a 
time gazing at dolphins chasing flying fish, 
which frequently darted out of water to take 
their short, aerial flights, and in that way es- 
cape from their hungry pursuers. Other 
fish were numerous about the ship, and 
thoals of porpoises played from time to time 
about our bows. Three of the latter had al- 
ready been harpooned and hauled in on 
deck. We had all we wanted of that meat, 
and consequently the rest played aroynd us 
With impunity. 
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There was enough on all sides, below and 
above, to banish monotony, and I was en- 
joying a treat such as most persons can 
scarcely conceive. In the meantime the 
good ship was speeding on, and I soon dis- 
tinguished the tops of trees. At the rate 
we were going, I momentarily expected to 
see the beach, and therefore directed my 
undivided attention to the island, which was 
now gradually unfolding to our view its 
general shape, and such peculiarities as 
would enable me to know it again at a con- 
siderable distance. 

Directly ahead, from our position, there 
appeared a peak which I would say is about 
five thousand feet high. It sloped down to 
the water on the right, and appeared to me 
a huge rock. To the left, away from this 
peak, the island, rising gradually from the 
water’s edge, facing the position of our ship 
at this time, to about half the height of this 
mountain, extends to the left, preserving 
the same average height until abruptly ar- 
rested by the ocean, where it has the ap- 
pearance of a sharp, perpendicular, and 
high point. 

I had had so much experience in ap- 
proaching islands that I soon formed an 
idea of the surface of this one, which I 
found correct when I landed. The peak 
which I have mentioned is nearly all stone; 
and those parts of the island referred ,to as 
half as high are nct much better. But the 
lower lands are productive, and I could per- 
ceive abundant vegetation in the water. 
But I soon found that I had seen all I could 
from the mast-head, as the captain would 
not venture in very near, and came down on 
deck to get ready to jump into the boat 
when it would be lowered to go on shore. 

I had not been on deck more than ten . 
minutes when the captain ordered the star- 
board boat to be “‘ clearedaway.”? I jumped 
to it to ‘ cast off’ its gripes, while others 
jumped to the falls to lower it, and as it. 
was lowered I followed down the side to 
jump in the moment it touched the water. 
The next instant the tackles were unhooked, 
the oars slipped, and as we pulled, the cap- 
tain headed the boat a little to the left of 
the mountain, to what, from our position, 
appeared to be a small bay. 

I never pulled an oar with a better will, 
and every other man in the boat seemed as. 
anxious to get ashore as I was. All had 
-something to say about the “ Bounty,” and 
the mutineers. But our ardor was in some. 
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measure abated, when, as we neared the 
island, we discovered that the sea was beat- 
ing high and heavily against the shore, which 
was rocky, and appeared unapproachable. 
I commenced to fear that the captain would 
not run the risk of staving his boat by ap- 
proaching near enough to land; and I con- 
sequently asked him if he had ever landed 
there before. He replied that he had, and 
believed he would be able to beach the boat 
in a little cove which he knew. 

From a few remarks which he made im- 
mediately after, I concluded that for some 
reason he was nearly as anxious as I was to 
land; and, knowing him to be one who never 


allowed such small things as the staving ofa 


boat to prevent him from gratifying his 
wishes, I knew that I should soon stand on 
the shore, and sit under the banyan tree 
near Jack Adams’s house. 

We were now very near, and the captain 
gave me the steering-oar, and stationed him- 
self in the head of the boat to give me direc- 
tions how to steer her. I therefore now 
faced the shore, instead of sitting with my 
back to it, as I had been while pulling at my 
oar, and I took in at a glance the general 
appearance of the place. The mutineers 
with their Tahitian wives had multiplied so 
fast that it became very difficult to make the 
island supply all their wants, and conse- 
quently they had been removed, and the 
place was now deserted. (Some of them, 
however, have since been brought back to 
theirisland.) But there were the houses and 
the inclosures, which plainly showed that it 
had been inhabited by people who must have 
differed very much, in more than one re- 
spect, from ordinary South Sea Islanders. 

My attention was soon all taken up in 
steering the boat. We were approaching 
breakers which appeared impassable. I had 
frequently passed higher ones, but it had 
been on fine, sandy beaches, where the 
greatest mishap to be feared had been noth- 
ing more than a wet skin. But here, as 
often as the seas receded from the shore, 
numerous sharp, jagged rocks showed them- 
selves out of water, and seemed to defy us 
to advance any nearer. I could not imagine 
where the captain meant to pass, for I could 
see nothing ahead of us but an unbroken reef 
of rocks; and the only way to pass it, that I 
could perceive, was to go over it on the top 
of one of the seas. 

Peak your oars!” commanded the cap- 
tain; and then, turning to me, he said:— 


“Do you think we can go over that, 
Ned?” 

o Certainly, ” replied I, “‘ if we take advan- 
tage of a high sea, and go in on the top of it. 
How did you go in before?”’ 

‘**T passed through an opening in the reef, 
which I can’t seem to remember the position 
of now. I shall beable to find it from the 
shore. Do you suppose you can steer us 
over? I’d rather pull four oars than ™ 
in a case like this.” 

** Yes, sir; if you'll let me have - my own 
way about it.” 

“ All right, Ned. Start as soon as you're 
ready, and mind and give your orders 
promptly. Now, boys, stand by to work 
your oars lively, and keep your ears open to 
hear all that’s said to you.” 

In the meantime I had been carefully ob- 
serving all between the reef and the shore, 
where the water was seething and foaming 
among rocks, between which there was 
barely space for the boat to pass with its 
oars out. Once over the reef, we would be 
sent whizzing among them by the sea, and 
it would require all my presence of mind to 
keep the boat from getting stove to pieces. 

I watched for a heavy sea, and as it came 
I told the boys to ‘“‘stand by” their oars, 
and to pull the moment they got the word. 

** Pull, all! I shouted, as we rose on the 
sea. 

And they bent to their oars, sending the 
boat swiftly over the reef, and then holding 
it there as the sea receded to return to the 
charge against these rocks. 

We were now among the rocks inside of 
the reef, where the incessant boiling and 
foaming of the water, as it sweeps to and 
fro, makes it impossible to see beneath its 
surface. I steered the boat as well as I 
could, giving the rocks as wide a berth as 
possible until the next sea broke over the 
reef, and the water rushed in impetuously be- 
tween the rocks, taking the boat with it at 
such a fearful rate as to make it unmanage- 
able. But we all stuck to it, although we 
expected every moment to have it dashed to 
pieces, as it whizzed and whizzed us, just 
barely escaping the rocks on all sides of us, 
until its bottom touched the beach, and we 
immediately jumped out to pull it up high 
and dry. One of our oars had been broken, 
but the boat itself had sustained no injury. 

And now that I was on shore I endeavored 
to improve the short time at my disposal to 
the best advantage by examining the little 
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deserted village. I accordingly proceeded to 
a banyan tree to the left of where we landed, 
near which there was a building, the site 
which John Adams’s house is said to have 
occupied, and which, for aught I know, was 
really the old mutineer’s former dwelling. 

It was a spacious cottage, built of wood in 
a rectangular shape, and thatched with palm- 
leaves, as Kanacker huts are in most of the 
South Sea Islands. It had two stories, with 
apitch roof, and the lower one seemed to 
have been used during the day, and the 
upper one only by night. There were no 
partitions, hence there was but one room in 
each story; and in the lower there was an 
old, rude, but strong table, with several 
stools. 

There was a ladder fixed near the centre 
of this lower room which led to the upper, 
and I went up. There were in each corner 
what appeared to have once been rude bed- 
steads,—each of them large enough for at 
least four persons to sleep on. But I soon 
descended back to the lower room, and out 
in the open air. 

There were out-houses connected with 
this cottage, and some enclosures, which 
plainly showed that they had not been made 
by ordinary islanders. There were aiso sev- 
eral cottages of only one story each, with 
their out-houses and inclosures,—the latier 
showing clearly that the different portions 
of the village have been owned by different 
persons, and not been the common property 
of all. 

Everything, on all sides, has a semi-civi- 
lized air which gratified and tended to make 
me ponder over the fate of the mutineers; 
and as I «lid so I confess that I lost sight of 
the guilt of the old sailor who had been dur- 
ing the last years of his life the patriarch of 
this little colony, which deserves the atten- 
tion of the anthropologist, and cannot but at 
least modify, if not set aside altogether, the 
opinion, in the minds of many, that hybrid 
taces gradually deteriorate, from generation 
o generation, and in the long run die out. 
I proceeded to the banyan tree, and, seat- 
ing myself on the ground, meditated undis- 
lurbed for a few moments over the muti- 
beers and their fate, drawing, as it were, 
trange pictures in my mind of the scenes 
hich had been enacted on this little island 
ithin the first few years after the arrival 
if Christian with the “ Bounty ” ; the Tahi- 
ans killing Christian, Williams, and Mar- 
in; M’Koy wandering about insane, and 
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finally committing suicide by throwing him- 

self from the rock; Matthew Quintal strug- 
gling in the grasp of Young and Adams, 
who killed him to save themselves; Young 
on his death-bed, suffering with asthma, 
with Adams standing close by, and clasping 
his dying companion’s elongated hand; and 
finally Adams himself, old and gray-headed, 
dying, surrounded by his weeping colony, 
spending his last breath and swiftly ebbing 
strength to counsel the disconsolate half- 
breeds, who felt that they were losing their 
last earthly prop. 

I could not help thinking how much bet- 
ter it was that Sir Thomas Slaines had been 
the first British officer who had landed here 
after the meeting, and that his humane 
character had for once made him deviate 
from the strict line of his duty sufficiently 
to make him decide to leave Adams unmo- 
lested on his island, instead of putting him’ 
under arrest, and taking him home as a 
prisoner. Had that gallant officer been 
such a tyrant as Bligh, or such a brute as 
Edwards, of the Pandora, he would have 
acted quite differently; and Alexander 
Smith, alias John Adams, would probably 
have died on the gallows, jeered at by a 
gaping multitude, instead of—as he did in 
1829—peacefully, and surrounded by the 
simple people who venerated and loved 
him. 

While I was thus engaged under the ban- 
yan, the captain had been to the beach, and 
succeeded in finding the place where he had 
formerly landed; and, as he found that with 
care we would have no difficulty in getting 
off again, he decided to take off some fruit 
to the ship, and we at once commenced 
gathering what we could, which turned my 
attention to some of the products of the 
island. 

The season was not far enough advanced 
for us to gather much fruit. We got green 
cocoanuts, which I prefer to ripe ones for 
their milk—the only part of that fruit that 
I care anything about. We found several 
bunches of green plantains and bananas to 
hang up on board to ripen; and two of the 
boat’s crew wandered a short distance away 
from us, and returned with three wild goats 
that they had succeeded in shooting with an 
old musket which they had been permitted 
to take from the vessel when we left it to 
land. 

- These fruits which I have just mentioned 
were all we could tind ripe enough for our 
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measure abated, when, as we neared the 
island, we discovered that the sea was beat- 
ing high and heavily against the shore, which 


--was rocky, and appeared unapproachable. 


I commenced to fear that the captain would 
not run the risk of staving his boat by ap- 
proaching near enough to land; and I con- 
sequently asked him if he had ever landed 
there before. He replied that he had, and 
believed he would be able to beach the boat 
in a little cove which he knew. 

From a few remarks which he made im- 
mediately after, I concluded that for some 
reason he was nearly as anxious as I was to 
land; and, knowing him to be one who never 


allowed such small things as the staving ofa 


boat to prevent him from gratifying his 
wishes, I knew that I should soon stand on 
the shore, and sit under the banyan tree 
near Jack Adams’s house. 

We were now very near, and the captain 
gave me the steering-oar, and stationed him- 
self in the head of the boat to give me direc- 
tions how to steer her. I therefore now 
faced the shore, instead of sitting with my 
back to it, as I had been while pulling at my 
oar, and I took in at a glance the general 
appearance of the place. The mutineers 
with their Tahitian wives had multiplied so 
fast that it became very difficult to make the 
island supply all their wants, and conse- 
quently they had been removed, and the 
place was now deserted. (Some of them, 
however, have since been brought back to 
theirisland.) But there were the houses and 
the inclosures, which plainly showed that it 
had been inhabited by people who must have 
differed very much, in more than one re- 
spect, from ordinary South Sea Islanders. 

My attention was soon all taken up in 
steering the boat. We were approaching 
breakers which appeared impassable. I had 
frequently passed higher ones, but it had 
been on fine, sandy beaches, where the 
greatest mishap to be feared had been noth- 
ing more than a wet skin. But here, as 
often as the seas receded from the shore, 
numerous sharp, jagged rocks showed them- 
selves out of water, and seemed to defy us 
to advance any nearer. I could not imagine 
where the captain meant to pass, for I could 
see nothing abead of us but an unbroken reef 
of rocks; and the only way to pass it, that I 
could perceive, was to go over it on ‘the top 
of one of the seas. 

Peak your oars! commanded the cap- 
tain; and then, turning to me, he said:— 


“Do you think we can go over that, 

“* Certainly,” replied I, “‘ if we take advan- 
tage of a high sea, and go in on the top of it. 
How did you go in before?” 

**T passed through an opening in the reef, 
which I can’t seem to remember the position 
of now. I shall beable to find it from the 
shore. Do you suppose you can steer us 
over? I’d rather pull four oars than 
in a case like this.” 

“Yes, sir; if you'll let me my own 
way about it.” 

“ All right, Ned. Start as soon as you’re 
ready, and mind and give your orders 
promptly. Now, boys, stand by to work 
your oars lively, and keep your ears open to 
hear all that’s said to you.” 

In the meantime I had been carefully ob- 
serving all between the reef and the shore, 
where the water was seething and foaming 
among rocks, between which there was 
barely space for the boat to pass with its 
oars out. Once over the reef, we would be 
sent whizzing among them by the sea, and 
it would require all my presence of mind to 
keep the boat from getting stove to pieces. 

I watched for a heavy sea, and as it came 


I told the boys to ‘stand by” their oars, @ 


and to pull the moment they got the word. 

** Pull, all!” I shouted, as we rose on the 
sea. 

And they bent to their oars, sending the 
boat swiftly over the reef, and then holding 
it there as the sea receded to return to the 
charge against these rocks. 

We were now among the rocks inside of 
the reef, where the incessant boiling and 
foaming of the water, as it sweeps to and 
fro, makes it impossible to see beneath its 
surface. I steered the boat as well as I 
could, giving the rocks as wide a berth as 
possible until the next sea broke over the 
reef, and the water rushed in impetuously be- 
tween the rocks, taking the boat with it at 
such a fearful rate as to make it unmanage- 
able. But we all stuck to it, although we 
expected every moment to have it dashed to 
pieces, as it whizzed and whizzed us, just 
barely escaping the rocks on all sides of us, 
until its bottom touched the beach, and we 
immediately jumped out to pull it up high 
and dry. One of our oars had been broken, 
but the boat itself had sustained no injury. 

And now that I was on shore I endeavored 
to improve the short time at my disposal to 
the best advantage by examining the little 
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deserted village. I accordingly proceeded to 
a banyan tree to the left of where we landed, 
near which there was a building, the site 
which John Adams’s house is said to have 
occupied, and which, for aught I know, was 
really the old mutineer’s former dwelling. 

It was a spacious cottage, built of wood in 
a rectangular shape, and thatched with palm- 
leaves, as Kanacker huts are in most of the 
South Sea Islands. It had two stories, with 
- apitch roof, and the lower one seemed to 
have been used during the day, and the 
upper one only by night. There were no 
partitions, hence there was but one room in 
each story; and in the lower there was an 
old, rude, but strong table, with several 
stools. 

There was a ladder fixed near the centre 
of this lower room which led to the upper, 
and I went up. There were in each corner 
what appeared to have once been rude bed- 
steads,—each of them large enough for at 
least four persons to sleep on. But I soon 
descended back to the lower room, and out 
in the open air. : 

There were out-houses connected with 
this cottage, and some enclosures, which 
plainly showed that they had not been made 
by ordinary islanders. There were aiso sev- 
‘eral cottages of only one story each, with 
their out-houses and inclosures,—the latier 
showing clearly that the different portions 
of the village have been owned by different 
persons, and not been the common property 
of all. 

Everything, on all sides, has a semi-civi- 
lized air which gratified and tended to make 
me ponder over the fate of the mutineers; 
and as I did so I confess that I lost sight of 
the guilt of the old sailor who had been dur- 
ing the last years of his life the patriarch of 
this little colony, which deserves the atten- 
tion of the anthropologist, and cannot but at 
least modify, if not set aside altogether, the 
opinion, in the minds of many, that hybrid 
races gradually deteriorate, from generation 
to generation, and in the long run die out. 

I proceeded to the banyan tree, and, seat- 
ing myself on the ground, meditated undis- 
turbed for a few moments over the muti- 
neers and their fate, drawing, as it were, 
strange pictures in my mind of the scenes 
which had been enacted on this little island 
Within the first few years after the arrival 
of Christian with the ‘‘ Bounty ” ; the Tahi- 
lians killing Christian, Williams, and Mar- 
tin; M’Koy wandering about insane, and 
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finally committing suicide by throwing him- 
self from the rock; Matthew Quintal strug- 
gling in the grasp of Young and Adams, 
who killed him to save themselves; Young 
on his death-bed, suffering with asthma, 
with Adams standing close by, and clasping 
his dying companion’s elongated hand; and 
finally Adams himself, old and gray-headed, 
dying, surrounded by his weeping colony, 
spending his last breath and swiftly ebbing 
strength to counsel the disconsolate half- 
breeds, who felt that they were losing their 
last earthly prop. 

I could not help thinking how much bet- 
ter it was that Sir Thomas Slaines had been 
the first British officer who had landed here 
after the meeting, and that his humane 
character had for once made him deviate 
from the strict line of his duty sufficiently 
to make him decide to leave Adams unmo- 
lested on his island, instead of putting him 
under arrest, and taking him home as a 
prisoner. Had that gallant officer been 
such a tyrant as Bligh, or such a brute as 
Edwards, of the Pandora, he would have 
acted quite differently; and Alexander 
Smith, alias John Adams, would probably 
have died on the gallows, jeered at by a 
gaping multitude, instead of—as he did in 
1829—peacefully, and surrounded by the 
simple people who venerated and loved 
him. 

While I was thus engaged under the ban- 
yan, the captain had been to the beach, and 
succeeded in finding the place where he had 
formerly landed; and, as he found that with 
care we would have no difficulty in getting 
off again, he decided to take off some fruit 
to the ship, and we at once commenced 
gathering what we could, which turned my 
attention to some of the products of the 
island. 

The season was not far enough advanced 
for us to gather much fruit. We got green 
cocoanuts, which I prefer to ripe ones for 
their milk—the only part of that fruit that 
I care anything about. We found several 
bunches of green plantains and bananas to 
hang up on board to ripen; and two of the 
boat’s crew wandered a short distance away 
from us, and returned with three wild goats 
that they had succeeded in shooting with an 
old musket which they had been permitted 


to take from the vessel when we left it to 
land. 


- These fruits which I have just mentioned 


were all we could find ripe enough for our 
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use; but I saw many plants of the taro-root, 
yams, and sweet-potatoes, and the captain, 
who was quite a botanist, told me, while we 
were returning on board, that he had seen 
many fine specimens of plants which he 
called yappa, cloth-tree, nons, tee-plant and 
doodoc, as well as several toonena-trees. I 
saw two mulberry and several lemon and 
orange trees, together with some self-sown 
potatoes, watermelons and pumpkins. The 
bread-fruit trees were most thrifty, and I 
succeeded in getting some of the fruit suffi- 
ciently ripe to roast. 

We emptied the boat of its oars, and so 
forth, and carried it to the place where 
the captain had landed before, directly 
abreast of which there was an opening in 
the reef, which appeared every time the sea 
receded, and prepared to shove off to the 
ship. The captain lingered a little longer 
on the beach, gazed back at the deserted vil- 
lage, and, turning to me, said, more as if 
he were meditating aloud than addressing 
me:— 
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“Too bad! they ought to have left them 
here.” 

He seemed to regret to leave, and I, cer- 
tainly, would have preferred to remain 
there much longer. The place suggested so 
many thoughts, as I recalled all I had read 
of the mutineers and their descendants, that 
it made it attractive; and I could have passed 
days there before the monotony of the sit- 
uation would have made itself felt. But I 
had been accustomed for some months to 
leave abruptly new scenes and associations 
just as they were commencing to gain a hold 
upon my mind, and to incite pleasant and 
profitable meditations, and had learned to 
submit to the inevitable with less discon- 
tent than formerly. Hence, when the cap- 
tain gave the word to shove off, I gave the 
place a last look, and as soon as the boat 
floated jumped into it, and plied my oar vig- 
orously with the rest until we were outside 
the breakers, when we proceeded at a slow, 
spiritless stroke, as if endeavoring to keep 
the landing in sight as long as possible. 


INDECISION. 
BY KITTIE W. BOYDEN. 
| Oi -~ the threshold standing now, 


Gazing with 


ng to see beyon 


f girlhood’s 


earnest eyes, 
d the brow 
s, whose happy skies / 


Scarce showed a cloud, but clear and bright 
With sunny hopes, with tender love, 
Time swiftly took its onward flight, 
With naught but blessings from above. 


But now she stands with trembling feet, 
Longing to go, yet fearing still 


To trust this stran 


ge, new love so sw 


And yield to him her girlish will. 
Half child, half woman, pure and true, 
With tender dreams of future bliss, 

A rosebud fresh with morning dew, 
Waiting to feel the sun’s warm kiss. 


She tries to pierce the 


iden haze 


That gilds the workdeail round about, 


And blinds her with such dazzlin 
And almost hides both fear an 


rays, 
doubt; 


Yet something, though she knows not what, 
her and ponder well, 

Is this true love, or is it not ? 
Will future years have aught to tell ? 


At last she turns with 


ntle grace 


To him who waits with beating heart, 
And lifts to him a pale, sweet face, 

With clear, grave eyes, and lips apart; 
But as she meets the tender 

Of eyes where naught but truth can dwell, 
A thrill of love dispelled the haze, 

And on his ear a sweet ‘ Yes’’ fell. 


WorcesTER, Mass., 1889. 
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THE NEW MINISTER AT THORNDALE. 


BY MES. RB. B. EDSON. 


HE Thorndale first parish had been 

without a shepherd something like a 
» year and a half. It was very hard to suit 
every one in the parish, and previous ex- 
perience had taught them the utter futility 
of expecting to keep a man against whom 
any one member could bring the faintest 
shadow of objection, either personal or pro- 
fessional. For some reason they had been 
very unfortunate in their previous engage- 
ments, each of the many who have filled 
their pulpit failing to give entire satisfaction 
to everybody. For instance:— 

The Rev. Mr. Daly, who was too practical, 
and dwelt altogether too much on such sub- 
jects as personal integrity, sweetness of 
spirit, and holy living, to the neglect of the 
doctrines—the doctrines were what they 
hired him to expound. Some of them ven- 
tured to suggest a little different course to 
him; but alas! when he complied with the 
_ suggestion, he found he had opened a door 
toascore more of the same sort. Deacon 
Potter believed in free-will, and Deacon 
Smith in divine sovereignty, and so on ad 
infinitum. The half-distracted parson tried 
to harmonize the discordant elements, lean- 
ing first a little one way and then a little the 
other, to the infinite disgust of first one 
and then the other wing of the differing 
members, according to which side he in- 
clined. And so the last state of the man 
was worse than the first; for the differing 
sections were unanimous. upon one thing: 
A minister should be, above all things else, 
rigidly independent. They hadgone weath- 
er-vane to their church, and that was 
enough. And so Mr. Daly resigned. 

After this came Mr. Gordon. He was 
everything that could be asked—eloquent, 
gracefully uniting theory and practice in a 
fine subtle way that offended no one’s pre- 
judices, but alas, somebody awoke to ihe 
fact that this same subtlety of graceful gen- 
eralizing was undermining and sapping the 
foundations of their faith, and heads were 
shaken wisely, and “’iwon’t do” was said 
more and more emphatically; and—well, 
Mr. Gordon had a call from somewhere 
about that time—and it was accepted! 

The parish determined to be cautious in 


the selection of Mr. Gordon’s successor, 
and each member generally, and the “ lead- 
ing’? members particularly, had a nicely- 
prepared code of qualifications—including 
theoretical, practical, intellectual, social and 
domestic qualities—they had severally re- 
solved he must come up to, in order to ob- 
tain their suffrage. Strangely enough, their 
ideas on these matters didn’t perfectly agree, 
and it was perhaps stranger still how many 
faults and imperfections the clergy were pos- 
sessed of. 

** I'd no idee,” said Deacon Stone, ** what 
a miserable lot o’ workmen the Lord had in 
his vineyard. It seems a pity that he 
couldn’t had a little o’ the wisdom and 
judgment of the Thorndale parish before He 
give ’em a call.” 

But Deacon Stone was terribly old-fash- 
ioned in his ideas, and not at all keen in 
scenting out blemishes, especially in minis- 
ters. Of course an old fogy like this could 
have very little weight in so very intelligent 
and discriminating a parish as the first 
Thorndale. After eight or ten months of 
candidating they at last settled upon Mr. 
Wilmot, a man who at least had not the faults 
of his immediate predecessors, for one look 
in his face told you that he was fearless and 
independent, and would both preach and 
practice what his own conscience believed 
to be right; and that while not possessing 
the ‘*‘ talent”? of Gordon, he stood firm and 
strong on the simple foundations of Chris- 
tianity, as revealed in the Scriptures. “ At 
last,’’ thought this perfect people, “ we 
have a workman worthy of our hire.” And 
so they gave him a parish party, and intro- 
duced him to the ‘‘ prominent members,” 
and their wives, and their daughters, who 
smiled sweetly on him and invited him to 
tea, and everything was altogether lovely— 
for six months. Then somebody made the 
shocking discovery that the Wilmots didn’t 
own any silver—to speak of—and hadn’t 
any ‘ nice dishes,”’ and most dreadful of all, 
ate mush for breakfast, and had invariably 
but five small biscuit for supper, no matter 
how large the family was. And, to crown 
all, Mr. Wilmot absolutely refused to dis- 
charge an old and tried servant, when he 
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knew one or two of the “‘ leading ’? members 
desired him to, on account of some personal 
spite they had against her. 

This was the beginning of the end. Mr. 
Wilmot’s antecedents were hunted up, the 
** specks ’? magnified in a manner that put 
to blush the most powerful triumph of mi- 
croscopic art, and blazoned abroad with a 
zeal worthy of a better cause. In addition, 
new causes of offence sprung up. Wilmot 
fraternized with the wood-sawyer, and ac- 
tually stopped on the street to speak with 
him! Instead of ‘‘ taking up” with the 
wealthy members of the parish, he visited 
the sick, and destitute, and afflicted—always 
with words of hope and cheer, and where it 
was needed, with more substantial aid. 
Theoretically, the Thorndale parish believed 
a minister should visit the ‘‘ widow and the 
fatherless ’—practically, they preferred it 
should not be their minister. And so one 
day Mr. Wilmot sent in his resignation, and 
went the way of his predecessors. 

For the next eighteen months the Thorn- 
dale parish ‘‘candidated” to its heart’s 
content. I think I have mentioned that it 
was not so easy to suit, particularly as a 
whole, and so, long before the opening of 
this story, they were cut up into cliques and 
divisions, each favoring some particular 
Paul or Apollos, which the others as prompt- 
ly repudiated. And when at last, with a 
considerable degree of unanimity, they de- 


- cidei on Francis Bradford, there were not a 


few, both in the parish and out, who felt a 
secret sense of commiseration for the young 
untried man, who had—with no "small 
amount of heroism, I think—decided to risk 
his fate where his older and more experi- 
enced brothers had failed. 

And this brings me to the beginning prop- 
er of my story. Mr. Bradford had been 
duly called, and installed, and had begun 
his labors in Thorndale, under (as one of 
the committee felicitously observed in a lit- 
tle introductory speech at the conventional 
“parish party’? which Thorndale always 
gave its new ministers) ‘‘ the most favorable 
and encouraging auspices.” 

Perhaps I had better state at once that 
Mr. Bradford was a single man. This was, 
indeed, a new feature in the experience of 


_ the parish, and in certain quarters a some- 


what exhilarating one. I was reading the 
other day the calculations of an English 
divine based on the number of communi- 
cants, in which the relative numbers of men 
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and women in heaven were computed to be 
twelve women to one man—a powerful ac- 
knowledgment of the superiority of women 
in goodness, by the way. After the advent 
of Mr. Bradford, the Thorndale First Parish 
congregation were made up of very nearly 
that proportion of male and female atten- 
dants. The society had been falling off for 
the last year, but now every seat was oc- 
cupied, and more than a score of young 
ladies who had long since left the Sunday 
school because they were too old, became 
seriously impressed with the beauty and 
worth of that institution, and hastened to 
show their faith by their works, the more 
particularly when Mr. Bradford announced 
that he should give the school his constant 
personal attention. 

‘Plenty of company, now, Ruthie,”’ said 
Deacon Stone with an odd smile, as his 
pretty little granddaughter, Ruth Clifton, 
slipped her arm through his, the better to 
guide the almost blind old man through the 
pleasant meadow-path that led from the rear 
of the church to the quaint old homestead 
where these two dwelt alone. 

‘“*Why, yes, grandfather,” she replied 
with innocent enthusiasm, ‘‘ all the girls are 
joining the school again—I am so glad! 
And beside, it will be so encouraging to the 
new minister; I know he felt disappointed 
the first time he came into the school, he 
looked so gravely about at the empty seats, 
and asked, ‘if only children attended this 
school.’ ”’ 

** And quite ignored my little woman, did 
he?” the old man asked with a pretence of 
anger. ° 

** Oh no, indeed!—that is, he didn’t mind 
me at all; it’s not likely he should,” she ex- 
plained, eagerly. ‘‘ I am nota very notice- 
able person, and—and I don’t really think 
Mr. Bradford has ever seen me yet,” she 
added with a faint blush. ‘I came past 
Lucia May and Delia Warner when I left 
the vestry to-day, talking with him at the 
library door, but I don’t think any of them 
saw me.” Then with a little laugh, ** You 
are not the only blind person in the parish, 
grandfather.” 

‘““T know it, dear, I know it,’ he said 
soberly. ‘‘ But I’d rather have a clear con- 
science and a spirit of humility than all their 
fine things. ‘Man judgeth from appear- 
ances, but God looketh at the heart.’ Al- 
ways remember that, dear, and trust Him 
for the rest.” 
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“But, grandfather, I was not complain- 
ing,” she interrupted. ‘‘If people don’t 
see me only when they happen to be alone, 
or want something of me, it is no reason 
why J should be unhappy. It must be in- 
finitely more trouble to them than it is to 
me.” And a bright careless little laugh rip- 
pled through the soft slumberous air, and 
was caught up by a bob-o’-link swinging on 
a swaying bough of the great elm by the 
gerden gate, and improved upon in a perfect 
torrent of jingling, rattling, joyous song. 

Deacon Stone’s face brightened, and his 
tremulous hand involuntarily closed over 
the little firm fingers resting on his arm. 
“God bless you forever and ever,’’ little 
Ruthie, he whispered in a husky voice. 

Ruth smiled brightly up in his face, and 
opened the gate—a low rustic contrivance, 
consisting of a cross-piece, with a narrow 
strip of joist top and bottom, and held to- 
gether by a rope fastened at opposite cor- 
ners, with a large stone tied in the centre. 
The garden ran straight up to the house, 
with a high picket fence on either side. In 
the centre was a brick walk—or rather there 
had been one once. Now, the vigorous 
tufts of white clover and knot-grass, with 
here and there a ‘‘ none-so-pretty,”’ almost 
entirely concealed the broken and sunken 
bricks. At each side of the path was a row 
of sweet red and white pinks, and at the 
end of them, under the high narrow win- 
dows, alternate clumps of daffodils and 
damask roses. All the rest was green-sward, 
and this sunny June day, of a soft exquisite 
green, shading from dark to golden as the 
sunshine sifted here and there through the 
branches of the stately old elm. 

Ruth slipped off her gloves and picked a 
little handful of pinks as she went slowly up 
the path. Her grandfather had gone on to 
the house and she was quite alone, when 
suddenly a murmur of voices struck on her 
ear, and looking up with a start she espied 
Delia Warner, Lucia May, and Mr. Bradford 
walking leisurely along the meadow-path, 
and almost opposite the house. They had 
apparently discovered her at the same mo- 
ment, for they looked up quickly, and invol- 
untarily lowered theif voices. “Obeying her 
first impulse, Ruth bowed to the young 
ladies, both of whom gave her a cool stare, 
and the very faintest possible inclination of 


the head as they rustled by in their elegant 


spring silks. 
A vivid flush overspread the pretty sensi- 


tive face, and the sweet lips trembled a mo- 
ment. Then a voice from within called 
** Ruthie,” in such a strange unnatural tone 
that everything else was forgotten, as, ina 
sudden affright, she hurried into the house. 

** Grandfather,” she called. There was 
no answer, only a faint moan from the 
kitchen. 

A moment more, and Ruth was kneeling 
on the floor, trying to lift the limp nerveless 
form of her grandfather in her arms. He 
had been sitting in the doorway and had fal- 
len back into the room, his feet still resting 
on the broad, grass-fringed doorstone. 

‘*O grandfather, speak to me! ” she cried, 
breaking into tears, and again essaying to 
lift the insensible form. 

** Let me assist you, Miss Clifton,” said a 
strong quiet voice—the voice of the new 
minister—at her side, and without waiting 
for her to answer, a pair of muscular arms 
lifted the old man as if he had been an in- 
fant. ‘‘ Now where shall we put him that 
he will get the most air? Have you a large 
cool room with a bed in it?” 

Without speaking Ruth threw open the 
door into the “‘ north room,” a great shad- 
owy-looking apartment, in one corner of 
which the “spare bed” had stood from 
time immemorial. 

** Just the thing, only atrifleclose. Open 
the north window, please, and bring some 
cold water,” he said, laying down his bur- 
den on the bed. 


“O Mr. Bradford, is my grandfather go- 


ing to die?”” Ruth asked sharply, her 
natural awe of “the minister,” as well as 
her recent mortification completely swal- 
lowed up in anxiety and alarm. 

“TI think not—I see nothing to indicate 
such an event. It is nothing more than a 
fainting fit, I am quite sure,” he said in 
such a quiet assured tone that Ruth regain- 
ed her usual composure immediately, and 
went quietly and deftly to work for his res- 
toration. 

It was time for the afternoon service, 
however, before he was so far recovered as 
to speak, though he smiled fondly when his 
eyes rested on his granddaughter, and 
pressed the hand of the young minister 
warmly when he took his departure, which 
he did with no small degree of reluctance. 

“TI shall see this picture before my eyes 
all service time,” he said, looking down at 
Rath as she knelt, very pale and still, by 
the side of the white-haired old man, who 
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every now and then passed his hand caress- 
ingly over hers. 

‘*¢ If—if you could come in this evening,” 
Ruth stammered, feeling her face grow hot. 
‘We are so alone here, though I never 
thought of it when grandfather was well.’ 

“* Certainly, Miss Clifton,” he responded 
in a hearty voice, ‘‘I should have come for 
my own sake, if you had not spoken of your 
need. I am, and shall be very anxious 
about Father Stone until I see his facerin its 
accustomed place at church.” 

Then he shook hands with her in such a 
friendly, cordial way, and had moreover 
such an atmosphere of healthy vitality about 
him, that Ruth’s natural diffidence and 
dread of strangers was quite dissipated, and 
all the long afternoon there was a pleasant 
glow in her heart, and a subtile sense of 
satisfaction permeating all her thoughts. 

I want to give, just here, a hint of the 
status of Deacon Stone in the Thorndale 
First Parish. And that it may be the bet- 
ter understood I shall have to go back a lit- 
tle. Twenty-five years before, Samuel Stone 
had been deacon of the parish, as well as 
one of its financial pillars. He had an. un- 
bounded faith in everybody, and believed 
all the world as honest as himself. And so 
when Stephen Warner, then a young man 
of twenty-five, came to him, and with many 
specious words besought his name to a note 
for three thousand dollars, he signed it un- 
hesitatingly, and thought no more of it. 
Stephen was a rising young man, everybody 
said, and Thorndale was rather proud of 
him, and prophesied that he would be the 
richest man in town in twenty years. He 
had built an elegant store in the centre of 
the town, whose handsome show windows 
(a new thing then in Thorndale) were at 
once the pride and attraction of the entire 
village. The elder Warner had been noted 
for his shrewdness in trade, as many a hood- 
winked purchaser of a “‘ fine family horse ”’ 
could give sorrowful testimony. But one 
day he died, bequeathing, besides his 
shrewdness, some four or five thousand dol- 
lars to his only son, Stephen. Stephen was 
not one of the sort to bury his talent in a 
napkin, and straightway proceeded to put it 
out where it should gain talents. There 
was no risk certainly in signing the note of 
such a shrewd, enterprising young fellow as 
Stephen Warner, and Deacon Stone was 
serenely happy to have it in his power to 
help lay the foundation whereon the proud 


superstructure which should one day delight 
and honor Thorndale, should be built. 

One, two and three months went by, and 
the good-hearted deacon had nearly forgot- 
ten the matter of the note. His son and 
daughter, Charles and Clara, were about be-. 
ing married, and like the prodigal son in 
Scripture, insisted on having the portion 
that belonged to them. He had meant his 
two children should have three thousand 
dollars each, and had long ago carefully 
investea it for them. It was accordingly 
withdrawn and handed over to them on 
their wedding day, and a week after both 
his children left Thorndale to try their own 
fortunes in the world. 

Three more months went by, when one 
day a startling rumor ran through Thorn- 
dale—Stephen Warner had failed! The ele- 
gant new store was closed, and the man who 
held the note for three thousand dollars 
came post haste to Thorndale to look after 
his interests. But alas! store and goods 
had alike passed out of the hands of War- 
ner, and one Rushton, a New York broker, 


held everything in his possession. The @. 


gentleman, therefore, called at once on 
Mr. Warner’s endorser and presented his 
claim. 

“*T shall pay it, of course, but you must 
give me a few days,” the deacon said, try- 
ing to speak cheerfully, yet with a strange 
sinking at his heart, for he knew the old 
homestead and the farm he had tilled for 
nearly forty years must be mortgaged to 
raise the money. He had less than fifteen 
hundred dollars in cash at his command, 
and was just recovering from a slow fever, 
beside, which promised to leave him unable 
to do his spring work, and labor was scarce 
and dear in Thorndale that season. 

From the mortgage of the farm dated the 
decline of Deacon Stone’s fortunes. His 
health was never firm again after that fever, 
and after fifteen years of anxiety and strug- 
gle, he gave up all hope of retaining the 
farm, though the pang it cost him to see it 
pass into other hands no one but God and 
his own heart knew. He still retained the 
old homestead with an acre of ground, 
though both had run down, and were but 4 
pitiful caricature of what they had once 
been. A few years more and his wife died, 
leaving him quite alone. He had long since 
ceased to be the deacon of the Thorndale 
parish, though the familiar title still clung 
to him. Younger and wealthier men, im- 
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bued with more modern ideas, held the of- 
fices and controlled its affairs, now. 

About this time Stephen Warner came 
back to Thorndale. The twenty-one or two 
years of his absence had made a marked 
change in him, every way. The tall slight 


‘ young man, with the thin face. and restless 


gray eyes, was bardly recognizable in the 
rather portly broad-shouldered gentleman of 
six-and-forty, whose fair, full face had that 
indescribable look of success and satisfac- 
tion with itself and the world, which one 
sometimes sees. The gray eyes, no longer 
restless, looked benignly through gold- 
mounted eye-glasses, and everything, from 
the heavy seal ring on the little finger, to 
the matchless gloss of broadcloth and bea- 
ver, proclaimed his wealth and importance. 
The prophecy of his youth was more than 
fulfilled, and all Thorndale took off its hat 


‘and went down on its knees before him. If 


any one remembered the past they wisely 
refrained from speaking of it, and Deacon 
Stone, in his poverty, and loneliness, and 
age, was conveniently forgotten. It was a 
business transaction, and if the deacon had 


’ chosen to take the risks, why, it was only 


his own fault. And here everybody coolly 
dismissed the whole matter. 

The deacon’s children, in the meantime, 
had children of their own, and were en- 
grossed in their own families, and their per- 
sonal wants and interests. Charles, with a 
fashionable wife and daughters and spend- 
thrift son, had enough to look out for, he 
said to himself, when he heard of his fath- 
er’s reverses, without burdening himself 
with an old man who might live to be a 
great deal of trouble. If his father “* hadn’t 
been a fool be would have been indepen- 
dent. new, and had something handsome to 
leave, besides.” 

Clara had developed into a nervous, deli- 
cate woman, who had neuralgia, and hys- 
teria, and her husband’s mother, by way of 
affictions. Howard Clifton, her husband, 
hadn’t found the fortune he set out in search 
of twenty-two years before, and with a fam- 
ily of three grown-up daughters and two 
boys with enormous digestion and an unex- 
ampled genius for destroying clothes, it was 
as much as he could do to live in “‘ genteel ” 
style, as his mother daily declared she al- 
ways had, and always would live. 

After his wife died Deacon Stone visited 


each of his children. It did not take him. 


long to see that there was no place for him 


in his children’s homes, and with a strange 


sense of desolation tugging at his heart, the 
old man prepared to return to his lonely 
dwelling. Clara wept, and “ so wished they 
were able to keep father,’’ whereupon her 
mother-in-law remarked with crushing sever- 
ity that they “really didn’t seem able to 
keep themselves, and she wondered poor 
Howard didn’t give up in despair, it was so 
discouraging to a man to have a feeble wife.” 

Whereupon Mrs. Howard Clifton subsided 
into her pocket handkerchief, and the old 
deacon slipped quietly out and sat down on 
thé back doorsteps, with his head very low 
on his breast. 

Grandfather, dear grandfather,” said a 
low, sweet voice, and a soft, white arm was 
thrown lovingly across his bowed shoulders, 
**do you want me? CanI be any help and 
comfort to you, if I come to Thorndale ? ” 

“You, child!” he cried, involuntarily 
grasping the little hand in both his own. 

“‘ Why, yes, grandfather, I am most seven- 
teen, and can learn to do anything—if—if I 
won’t be a burden to you. May I go—do 
you want me, grandfather?” parting the 
soft silvery hair with her slender fingers, and 
leaning over to look in his face. 

** Want you, little Ruthie!’ he cried, a 
sudden light in his faded eyes. ‘‘ But they 
wouldn’t let you go to live with the old man, 
dear. I mustn’t think of it;’’ and his voice 
fell. 

**T shall go, most certainly, grandfather,” 
she said, resolutely. 

And this was how Ruth Clifton came to 


be living at Thorndale at the opening of this ~ 


story. There had been a storm of opposition, 
but Ruth said very quietly but firmly:— 

‘*¢] shall go if you all disown me in conse- 
quence. I know it is right, and all you can 
say will not dissuade me.” 

And now we will return to the “ north 
room,’’ and look after our patient and his 
anxious little nurse. The sun had got round 
so as to throw a long slant line of pale gold 
through each of the high narrow windows, 
and the great quiet room was tremulous with 
soft light and shade, and odorous with sweet- 
brier, when the young minister paused a 
moment on the threshold, and listened, half 
fancying in the golden gloom of the great 
shadowy room, that he already looked into 
that more beautiful country, beyond the 
world’s soil and style. And this was the 
picture he saw:— 

A long, tremulous beam of pale gold fall- 
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ing across a quaintly-carved mahogany book- 
case, over the high old-fashioned bedstead, 
and lighting up with a tender glow a serene 
upturned face, crowned with a glory of soft 
silvery hair. A faint smile parted the lips, 
and the wrinkled hands were clasped over 
the white coverlet. In a low chair at the 
bedside sat a slight little figure, one small 
white hand resting caressingly on the silvered 
head, while the other turned the leaves of 
the great Bible that lay across her lap. She 
was reading at little intervals, in a sweet 
quiet voice, a verse from one of the royal 
singer’s triumphant psalms. 

How long Francis Bradford might have 
been content to gaze upon this quiet picture 
I have no means of knowing, for Ruthie, 
looking suddenly up, discovered his presence, 
and gave him such a glad welcoming smile, 
that it drove everything else out of his mind. 

Then comes a long, golden twilight, with 
the faint fitful note of a whip-poor-will float- 
ing in on the cool odorous air, till the room 
grew dusky with pale rosy-gray shadows re- 
flected from the western sky. Then Fran- 
cis Bradford rose to take his departure with 
a@ vague consciousness that whatever the 
future might hold for him, this night would 
be forever sacred in his memory. He knew 
then, as well as he ever could know, that 
through the golden calm of that Sabbath 
evening his heart had slipped out of his 
keeping, forever and forever. Yousee I am 
not going to spring some marvellous plot 
upon you by and by, to astonish you, and so 
am perfectly free to make this admission. 

It was known in Thorndale that Mr. Brad- 
ford went to Deacon Stone’s a great deal, 
but for once this very keen-scented people 
were at fault. I think the possibility of the 
new minister’s falling in love with little, 
quiet, unpretentious Ruth Clifton never once 
occurred to them. The idea was too absurd 
to find lodgment in their thoughts for a mo- 
ment. It was very proper that Mr. Bradford 
should visit Deacon Stone, as he was sick, 
though he was poor, and of very little ac- 
count in the parish now. 

But one day a thunderbolt burst over 
Thorndale. Delia Warner was returning 
from the post-office, where she had been to 
deposit a dainty little note of invitation for 
Mr. Bradford, to a select party which she 
had been meditating ever since his advent, 
when she met that gentleman riding leis- 
urely along through Main Street, in a pretty 
open phaeton, with Ruth Clifton sitting be- 
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side him, And, as if the bare fact was not 
enough, his face was turned smilingly to 
hers, and the careless bow he gave Miss 
Warner proved how completely absorbed he 
was in his companion. 

I will not attempt to picture the surprise 
and indignation that convulsed the First 
Thorndale Parish, when this dreadful news 
got noised abroad. It was terrible to have 
their confidence in their new minister suf- 
fer so rude a shock. Ruth Clifton—for- 
sooth! A mere nobody, who had never been 
acknowledged in Thorndale “ society,’”’ and 
whose existence, even, was scarcely recog- 
nizable in the circle in which it was expected 
the minister would move. There was little 
doubt, however, but it was all her fault—she 
had “laid herself out to catch him.” Prob- 
ably she expected to get into good society by 
it, but she wouldn’t—they would let her see 
that in the beginning. 

Poor Ruthie! how her gentle, sensitive 
heart, was wounded at every turn, by cold 
looks and contemptuous smiles, and vague 
hints which she did not understand, till one 
or two, more spiteful or more rude than the 
others, openly taunted her with scheming to 
entangle Mr. Bradford, and ruin and drag 
him down by a misalliance. 

It was Delia Warner who said this, stand- 
ing with a group of girls in the vestibule of 
the Thorndale Library, as Ruth Clifton came 
out with a copy of the “‘ Vicar of Wakefield ” 
in her hand. 

Ruth’s soft brown eyes were lifted with a 
pained startled look to the group of elegantly- 
attired young ladies, and something in the 
cool bauteur of their glance gave a terrible 
emphasis to Miss Warner’s cruel speech. 
The blood rushed in a fierce torrent to her 
face, and then slowly receded, seeming to 
carry all the warmth and brightness out of 
her life with it. How chilly it had grown all 
at once! She shivered as she stepped out 
into the bright October sunlight, one sen- 
tence in Miss Warner’s speech ringing 
through and through her brain—she was 
“ dragging’? him down. It seemed strange 
that she had never thought of it before now, 
when she could think of nothing else! She 
thought of all the brilliancy of that future 
upon whose fair threshold he had but just 
stepped, and her heart gave a quick throb of 
mingled bliss and pain. A little dry choking 
sob forced itself through the slowly whiten- 
ing lips—about which had suddenly come 4 
strange tense look—and the beautiful color 
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faded out of the soft cheeks, but there was a 
new light in the brown eyes, and the glow 
ofa great resolve made the pure pale face 
softly luminous. 

Ruth went home by the meadow-path—the 
same clover-starred path down which she 
had walked that beautiful June day—the day 
of all days because he first came there on that 
day. It was the opening stanza in the beau- 
tiful idy] that had sung her heart and the 
summer away together. Gay groups of 
golden-rod shimmered in the sunshine, and 
long sprays of white and purple asters, 
with hearts of pale flame, bravely stood at 
their posts, covering the retreat of sum- 
mer. ° 

Ruth was only eighteen, but at that mo- 
ment her life looked to her as desolate—its 
bloom and sweetness as nearly vanished—as 
the dead summer over whose bier the gayly- 
colored autumn leaves were already slowly 
drifting. She half paused at the gate, look- 
ing back wistfully, as one looks who sees 
through mists and tears the fading shore of 
a beloved land. Then she swung back the 
rustic gate and went slowly up the long path, 
the rustle of the dead leaves, instead of the 
bob-o’-link’s song, in her ear, and alas! in 
her heart. 

That night the Rev. Francis Bradford 
went to bed in a very unchristian temper. 
He was vexed with himself, with the Thorn- 
dale First Parish, and last, but by no means 
least, with Ruth Clifton. If the truth must 
be told, he was just at this time more vexed 
with her than either of the others. 

“Who ever would have dreamed such a 
gentle, sensitive, dependent little thing 
could be so unreasonably stubborn!’’ he 
ejaculated, angrily, as he tossed from one 
side to the other, one moment resolved to 
get up and walk off his excitement, and the 
next to go to sleep and forget the whole 
thing—if he could! 

“Who cares what the Thorndale Parish 
say, I should like to know,” he went on; ‘I 
am sure J don’t, and Ruth wouldn’t if she 
loved me one-half as wellas I love her. And 
to think how firm and determined she was! 
‘She would never be a millstone about my 
neck ’—what nonsense! As if she were not 
fit. for a queen at this moment! How grand, 
and pure, and brave she looked when she 
said: ‘ Because I love you I am firm. I can 
sacrifice my love, but not your future.’ My 
future! As if I were a boy, and the Thorn- 
dale Parish were my guardians! Well, I~ 


shall not stay here—I shall resign, and I’ll 
do it to-morrow! ”’ 

But he did not, dear reader; he stayed 
there and fretted himself ill, and was in turn 
jellied, and dressing-gowned, and slippered 
by all the young ladies in the parish—save 
one; and, with the perversity of human 
nature, this exception was the only one from 
whom he desired these favors, namely, Ruth 
Clifton. But though Deacon Stone came to 
see him, no word or token came from Ruth. 
He assured himself twenty times a day that 
he would put all thought of her out of his 
heart, and then consistently went on think- 
ing of nothing else. 

The Thorndale Parish were in a state of 
beatitude, and Mr. Bradford grew in favor 
with men and women—more particularly the 
latter. There did not begin to be one-fourth 
enough adjectives in the English language, 
of a complimentary character, to express 
their opinion of him. And as to his sermons, 
all were agreed that they were ‘“ perfectly 
splendid ’’—a very original phrase, by the 
way. 

+n last, after repeated failures, Thorndale 
First Parish had found a minister after its 
own heart. Everybody was jubilant. The 
Sabbath-school had an exhibition, the ladies 
a fair. The sewing-circle enlarged its 
phylacteries, and half a score of young 
women were added tothe church. The First 
Parish had not enjoyed such a season of 
prosperity for years. The pastor of such a 
flourishing society ought to have been per- 
fectly happy, certainly. And yet I am afraid 
he was not—nay, 1 am sure that only one 
thing kept him from forsaking his admiring 
flock altogether; and that was, once a week, 
at least, he saw Ruth Clifton. For Ruth 
was always at church, though (and it made 
him more angry than a minister ought to be, 
since ministers are not supposed to have 
passions like other men,) very little notice 
or attention was vouchsafed her by the 
** prominent ’? members of the parish. 

And en passant, the church aristocracy is 
the most cool, the most exclusive, thing in 
the world. The “ prominent” and ‘ influ- 
ential’? members of a parish occupy a posi- 
tion to which monarchs may aspire but 
never reach. 

But I think he did not seem to notice; and 
the parish congratulated themselves on their 
clearness and promptness in the premises. 
There was not a shred of ribbon, a tint of 
dress, or more yet, the shadow of an ex- 
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pression on the grave young face that looked 
up at him from the humble “ wing ” pew of 
Deacon Stone that the young minister did 


_ not know by heart. 


But one Sunday there was a radical change. 
A stranger, a gentleman of perhaps fifty 
years, sat in Deacon Stone’s pew, holding 
the hymn-book with Ruth; and when the 
service was over, both parish and pastor 
were considerably exercised by seeing him 
hand her into a charming little phaeton, to 
which were attached a span of the loveliest 
dapple-greys, the long tails sweeping the 
ground, and the beautiful silken manes 
tossed back from the proudly arching necks. 

But while the parish wondered who he 
could be, and commented on his stylish air, 
the elegance of his dress, not forgetting the 
diamond ring that he wore on his little 
finger, the pastor remembered more the look 
of half sadness, balf exultation, that crossed 
the faintly-flushed face of Ruthie Clifton as 
she went down the aisle and out at the 
church door. 

There is always some one in every country 
town, who, by some occult process known 
only to the guild, contrives to get at every- 
one’s affairs, and with the most commend- 
able enterprise and public spirit proceeds to 
enlighten their slower and more ignorant 
brethren. David Saunders represented this 
class in Thorndale, and before the little 
phaeton was fairly out of the yard he had 
informed a dozen people that ‘‘ that was the 
chap who had come on after the old deacon 
and Miss Ruth, and all hands were going to 
leave Thorndale that very week. He be- 
lieved he lived in the South, and he guessed 
he was rich. Shouldn’t wonder at all if he 
was going to marry little Ruth.” 

The minister heard every word of the fore- 
going sentence as he came down the church 
steps. Ordinarily he gave little heed toany- 
thing Saunders reported, except to feel 
amused at the fellow’s mania for news-tell- 
ing, but now every word fell on his heart 
with oh, such a cold, leaden weight! Ruth 
going away from Thorndale! The sweet 
face to vanish forever from the humble wing 
pew; the face which had, more than he him- 
self knew, been his inspiration to all earnest 
work—to all lofty thought! 

And then, against his own good sense, 
against his faith im Ruth, he fell to specu- 
lating on the probable truth of Saunders’ 
prophecy that she would marry this man, 
for whom just at this moment he did not 
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entertain a feeling exactly becoming a min- 
ister of the gospel of good will to men. 

The short winter twilight was fast fading 
out in the west, and long dusky columns 
wheeled down the bare, desolate valleys, and 
girt the hills and woods with tremulous 
shadows, when Francis Bradford crossed 
with long, nervous strides the meadow, be- 
yond which stood the old Stone homestead. 
There was a shimmering glow of yellow light 
against the high, narrow windows, and com- 
ing nearer, his eyes rested on a charming 
picture. A broad open fireplace, with a 
bright wood fire leaping and curling up its 
great throat, and reflecting itself over and 
over on the polished surface of the great 
brass andirons; and before it, rocking 
dreamily to and fro, her sweet face bathed 
with its rosy glow, sat Ruth—his Ruth! For 
in that moment all the pent-up love he had 
been trying these last few months to trample 
out, sprang up within him, a very giant that 
would not be stayed. 

Another moment and Ruth Clifton’s star- 
tled and blushing face was held against his 
breast, his arms folding her in a passionate 
embrace. 

“ Ruth, I will not give you up. If you 
leave Thorndale I will not stay here twen- 
ty-four hours! ” he cried, breathlessly, com- 
ing eagerly into the room. ‘‘O Ruthie! 
you will not leave me—you will not confirm 
this cruel report that you are to go away 
with him—this stranger I saw you with Sun- 
day ?”’ his heart growing heavy at the quick 
blush that dyed the fair face, and the faint- 
ly-exultant look that he had noticed before 
in the church. 

‘If you mean Mr. Grantley, I am proud 
and happy too, to say that both grandfather 
and myself have promised to go to his pleas- 
ant Southern home with him as soon as 4 
few necessary arrangements can be made,” 
she responded quietly, yet with a little exul- 
tant thrill in the steady voice. ‘ Thorndale 
society will not be likely to miss me greatly, 
I fancy. But had it been otherwise than it 
has, the fact that it will make dear grand- 
father’s declining days easy and pleasant, is 
enough to make me glad, and willing to go.”’ 

Francis Bradford was standing apart, 
now, his arms folded, his face white and 
grave. 

** Ruth,” he said, after a moment of 
silence, “‘I will not censure you, but God 
grant you may never know the pain you are 
giving me. I hope he may make you as 
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happy as I had hoped to do—I cannot say 
more.” 

His strong voice faltered, and he had 
turned half away, when Ruth sprang to his 
side, her eyes shining, her face radiant. 

“© Francis! What do you—what can 
you mean?” she cried. ‘‘ As if he—as if 
anybody could ever take your place! And 
Mr. Grantley has a wife and three children 
besides,”” and laughing a little to hide the 
embarrassment his eager glance gave her, 
she added: ‘‘ I have never heard of his be- 
ing a Mormon, and I am quite sure it is Vir- 
ginia, and not Utah, where he proposes to 
take us.” 

**Ruthie—my darling!’ was the quick, 
rapturous cry, and then—well, no matter! 
What followed couldn’t be half as interest- 
ing to you as to the parties concerned, if I 
should tell it. 

Well, the whole story came out, after 
Deacon Stone and Ruth had been gone a 
few days, and the old homestead sat dark 
and deserted, overblown with drifting winds 
and snows. And this was the story:— 

More than twenty-five years ago, when 
Robert Grantley was a young struggling 
merchant, there came a period of financial 
distress. He had no wealthy friends to 
aid him, and with a sinking heart he saw 
one after another going down about him, 
and the way before him growing darker and 
darker every day. At length there came a 
crisis—a day when the heavens were shroud- 
ed, and hope died utterly out of his heart. 
Deacon Stone, then one of the wealthiest 
men in Thorndale, came into his office on 
some sort of business, and somehow, he 
never quite knew how, succeeded in getting 
the whole story of his troubles and disheart- 
enments from him, as well as the amount 
necessary to carry him over the chasm upon 
whose very brink he was now standing. 

“We can’t have this, Robert,” the dea- 
con said, smiling; and drawing some paper 
toward him, quietly wrote out a check for 
the needed sum. 

‘“* But, Deacon Stone,” cried the astonish- 
ed and bewildered young man, “I have no 
friend to give security, and what will my 
note be worth to you after the confession I 
have made you?” 

‘T haven’t asked you for a note, have 
I?” he responded, smilingly. Then he ad- 
ded more gravely, ‘‘ I believe you are worthy 
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of the confidence and respect I have had for 
you from the beginning, and therefore I 
give you this assistance, gladly. When you 
can return it without distressing yourself, 
you can do so—till then, do not make your- 
self uneasy about it.’’ 

The loan had been promptly paid within a 
year, ‘‘ the debt of gratitude had been gath- 
ering- interest ever since,’? Mr. Grantley 
said. It was by the merest chance he had 
heard of the reverses that had overtaken his 
benefactor, as he had been in business in 
Virginia for nearly twenty years. As soon, 
however, as he had heard of them, he had 


started for the North, and the result of his - 


visit was the removal just mentioned of 
Deacon Stone and Ruth from all the barren- 
ness and desolation of the old homestead by 
the frozen wind-swept meadows of the 
North, to the warmth, and brightness, and 
plenty of Robert Grantley’s luxuriant Vir- 
ginian home. 

Thorndale didn’t talk of anything else for 
a month, but at the end of that time it suf- 
fered a still more startling sensation—at 
least that portion of it composing the First 
Parish. Its eloquent young minister, who it 
flattered itself was being trained and mould- 
ed to exactly meet and fulfill all its wishes, 
very unexpectedly resigned. The notice 
was read by the minister who supplied the 
pulpit that Sabbath, Mr. Bradford himself 
having been absent several days. Grief, as- 
tonishment and indignation succeeded each 
other in their hearts. But the measure of 
their tribulation was not yet full; three days 
afterward David Saunders came home from 
the city in a state of sublime beatitude, hav- 
ing in his hand a paper in which figured the 
following item:— 

‘** Married in Litchburg, Va., by the Rev. 
James Dean, at the residence of Robert 
Grantley, Esq., Rev. Francis Bradford, of 
Thorndale, Mass., to Miss Ruth Clifton of 
Litchburg.” 

I draw a veil over the terrible consterna- 
tion that convulsed the Thorndale First 
Parish upon this shocking announcement. 
I frankly confess my utter inability to do the 
subject justice, and modestly withdraw. 

P. 8.—I forgot to mention that the pas- 
torate of the First Parish in Thorndale is 
again vacant. Best of references required, 
and the preference given to married appli- 
cants. 
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HE rested there, in the cooling shade, 
Where love-light, gently and sweetly played; 
Beautiful, charming and pensive maid. 


Her eyes were bright with heavenly blue, 
So soft and tender, loving and true, 
For there the light of her soul looked through. 


A little hand ‘neath her head with grace, 
But half concealed, in its hiding-place, 
By wavy rings that were round her face. 


With gentleness of a cooing dove 
The sunlight glimmered down from above, 
And wooed the shadows with earnest love. 


Oconomowoc, Wis., 1889. 


THE DAY-DREAM. 


BY GENESEE RICHARDSON. 


Tender and soft were its caresses, 
While playing with her golden tresses, 
As light as fairy footstep presses. 


To ripples that played there at her feet 
The smile that she gave was so fond and sweet, 
Blissful, and with happiness complete. 


I knew the vision was bright and rare 
That came just then to this dreamer fair, 
Resting so calm and serenely there. 


O dreaming maid! I can see thee now, 
With light of love o’er thy placid brow; 
Was e’er a picture more fair than thou? 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ STORY-TELLER. 


O, Jean,” said his mother, you can- 

not go out to-day; you are not 
strong enough yet, and though the sky is 
bright, the air is very chilly.” 

*O mother, please let me go!’’ pleaded 
Jean, listening longingly to the bells which 
were calling the people from far and near to 
church, with their great iron tongues. ‘I 
will walk slowly,and wear my thick jacket.” 

‘* Why, my dear, you are scarcely able to 
walk across the room, and it is far to the 
cathedral. You would faint on the way,” 
said his mother, stroking his yellow curls 
with wistful fondness. 

“But the air would do me good,” per- 
sisted Jean, with tears in his great blue 
eyes. ‘I’m so tired of being shut up in 
this gloomy place, and it’s been so long 
since l’ve heard any music.” 

* You think of nothing but music still, I 
see,”’ said his mother, sighing. ‘‘ Have you 
no thanks to offer the saints that you have 
recovered your health thus far? ”’ 

Jean cast down his eyes, and looked 
abashed. 

“Certainly I have, mother,’’ he replied; 
‘“‘and the music makes me feel more thank- 
ful, more prayerful. 1 feel as if I were 
already in heaven while I am listening to it. 
O mother, if I could only hear it to-day! ” 

** Be patient, my Jean, and wait until you 
are stronger and ‘the weather is finer, and 


_ then you shall go to the cathedral to your 


JEAN’S GOOD FORTUNE. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


heart’s content. I am not going to work all 
day to-morrow, and if it is a sunshiny day, 
I’ll take you out into the park.” 

So Jean said no more about going to 
church, though it seemed very hard to be 
obliged to stay at home, when all the week 
he had been counting the hours that would 
come before Sunday, on his little, thin fin- 
gers, and longing for Sunday to come, with 
its bells, and music, and sweet, peaceful air; 
for he was growing better every day, and 
fancied that he should be well enough to 
walk to the cathedral by that time. 

Poor little crippled Jean! What a weary, 
weary winter it had been to him! He had 
been so ill ever since the days began to 
grow frosty; and now April skies were 
making a misty blue arch over the quaint 
old city. Merry rains pattered over the 
peaked roofs, and a few beams of the warm, 
blessed sunshine crept even into Jean’s 
dingy little window, and kissed a sickly 
forget-me-not in an earthen pot which Jean 
cherished tenderly; for he often fancied, 
while he waited for his mother to come 
home in the dusk of the short spring even- 
ings, that he heard fairies singing about its 
fragrant blue petals. All beautiful things 
were suggestive of music to Jean. <A quiv- 
ering ray of sunshine, a dewy flower, a 
picturesque tower with a star glinting over 
it, the wonderful pictures in the gray old 
cathedral, the exquisite statues in the park, 
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each awoke in his brain some faint, sweet 
melody, which seemed a part of itself. And 
Jean would try to catch it before it floated 
away, humming it softly while he trans- 
ferred it to. paper in such queer, crooked 
characters that you could hardly have imag- 
ined what they were. Then he would take 
his old violin, the only legacy his father left 
him, and play it over and over again, until 
his little pale fingers grew tired of holding 


the bow. But it grieved his mother sorely 


to see him so absorbed in music, though she 
was sure that there never was so fine a 
player or singer as he for one of his years. 
His father had been of the same turn. He 
had gone without his supper, many a time, 
to buy a new piece of music, and spent days 
and days laboring over long and intricate 
pieces of composition that brought him only 
disappointment, while, if he had been work- 
ing half as hard at his trade, in the mean- 
time, it would have brought him in the shin- 
ing dollars. Little joy did it prove to him, 
and sorrow and want to his family, and yet 
in his last days, while he was scarcely able 
to lift his head, he sat up in bed to instruct 
Jean on his blessed instrument—Jean, 
whose first baby smile had been one of de- 
light at its sweet, plaintive music, who sang 
before he spoke, in his father’s arms. And 
as he grew older, his delight in it increased, 
and though he was a dull boy at school, and 
duller still at play with the other boys, he 
learned to read the notes as soon as he 
learned his a b c’s, and could play little 
strains on the violin before his hands were 
hardly large enough to hold the bow. His 
father prophesied that he would be a great 
musician some day, if he had failed himself; 
and rejoiced to see the little boy so absorbed 
in the great art, for be was a cripple, and 
very weakly, and would never be able to do 
any hard labor. But his mother had never 
been pleased with it, and was still less so 
after his father died, a poor, disappointed, 
broken-hearted man, leaving them utterly 
destitute. What they should do she could 
not tell. Jean was growing to be a large 
boy, but he would do nothing but dream and 
scrape away at his old violin, and had grown 
quite pale and languid from his habit of re- 
maining within doors; and though he was 
twelve years of age, and very tall at that, he 
was like a baby in his ways. Then a cousin 
of his father, who was a baker, came and 
offered to take him to assist in his shop; he 
would feed and clothe him well for his ser- 


vices, and by and by, when he grew a little 
older, he might learn the trade. The 
mother was overjoyed to have such a place 
provided for him; for the baker and his 
wife both were kindly people, and the work 
was light. But poor Jean went reluctantly, 
hugging his violin to his heart, and nearly 
fainting at the first harsh, shrill peal of the 
shop-bell. 

It was not his fate to tarry long at the 
baker’s, however. In a few weeks the 
baker brought him back to his mother, who 
was striving to support herself with her 
needle, saying that he could do nothing 
with him. His behavior was most unac- 
countable. If he was told to do one thing, 
he was sure to do another. Three times, 
when he had been left to tend the fire, he 
had let the bread burn to a cinder and 
ruined the whole baking; he gave the 
pastry-cook salt for sugar, and the mistake 
was not discovered until half the city were 
eating their supper. He forgot everything 
—forgot even to eat his own dinner, and 
kept everybody awake at night with his 
violin, and did not heed half the time when 
one spoke to him, any more than if he were 
asleep. 

Jean was terribly abashed at this account 
of his proceedings, and his poor mother was 
nearly discouraged. 

**Tt’s all owing to the music,” she said. 
“ Jean, I wish I might never see that old 
violin again, and never hear another note of 
music! ”’ 

** And my father loved it so!”’ said Jean, 
unconsciously drawing his bow across the 
strings. 

** Ay, but it was his ruin, lad, and he real- 
ized it at last.” 

‘* Still he was eager that I should be a mu- 
sician; he told me to persevere in it, the 
very day he died; and, O mother, if we 
weren’t so wretchedly poor! If I only had 
an opportunity to study, you sbould be 
proud of me some day, and I might earn 
such a heap of money you never should 
work any more, nor wear such old clothes, 
and we might be so happy! ” 

Jean’s dreamy little face brightened won- 
derfully as he spoke, but his mother looked 
still more sorrowful, and was silent. 

‘*¢ But I won’t be a burden to you, mother, 
any way, if I can help it,’’ said he, stoutly. 
“T shall find some situation as errand-boy 
in a shop; for I can go‘about very easily 


and swiftly, if I am lame, and it does me 
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good to be out in the air. And I shall leave 
my violin at home,” he added, looking wist- 


fully at the old battered instrument, ‘‘ and’ 


try not to think anything about music. 
Then perhaps I shall remember better.” 

And after a while he did succeed in ob- 
taining such a situation, though his mother 
feared that it would be too hard for him, 
and hesitated about allowing him to accept 
it. And for a time his employer was 
very well pleased with him. He obeyed 
promptly, and performed his tasks faith- 
fully. But after a while he fell into his old, 
listless ways. He started away on errands, 
without knowing what they were. An open 
church door let out a peal of music, which 
held him in a sort of trance until it died 
away, and then he could not quite recover 
his senses. Some wandering harpist played 
on the street-corner, and Jean forgot his 
bundle, forgot who he was and where he 
was, but stood for hours listening to the 
soft, sweet strains. And when, by some 
unfortunate chance, his way led across the 
park when the band was playing, then there 
was nothing more seen of Jean, for that 
afternoon, at least. Then he was continu- 
ally composing little airs, and chalking them 
down on the walls of the shop, or any- 
where he happened to be, until at last the 
shopkeeper grew entirely out of patience 
with him, and took him back to his mother, 
saying with the baker that he could do noth- 
ing with him. 

“* Well, Jean,”’ said his mother, regard- 
ing him sadly, “remain at home with 
me. God will provide for us in some 
way.”’ 

But Jean was eager to try again. He 
was sure that he should do better in future. 
He would try, at least, with all his might; it 
grieved him so sorely to be a burden instead 
of a help to his poor mother. But he was 
beginning to be known in the neighborhood 
as a queer sort of lad, a good deal lacking in 
wit, so nobody was willing to take him, 
though they pitied him, and pitied his 
mother more for being burdened with such 
a son. It was enough of an affliction that 
he should be a cripple, they thought, but 
much worse that he should be so sparely 
supplied with brains. 

At last, however, another shopkeeper was 
induced to take him on trial, and Jean, with 
a thousand good resolutions, commenced to 
serve his new master, and all was well. He 
was industrious and faithful, and the shop- 


keeper was very agreeably disappointed in 
him. But alas! this delightful state of 
things lasted only for one happy week, and 
Jean fell gradually into his old ways. Then 
he was beginning to grow frightfully thin 
and pale, and looked the very picture of 
wretchedness; and when the weather began 
to grow cool, he took a severe cold, which 
resulted in lung fever; and though it was 
April now, he was but just recovering from 
his sickness. It had been doubtful all win- 
ter whether he ever would recover from it, 
and if the neighbors had not been so very 
kind, so benevolently disposed towards 
them, they might have died of want 
through all that dreadful time. And as 
it was, there had been bitter suffering in 
that dingy little room, and the poor mother 
looked nearly as thin and worn as Jean him- 
self. Still she was so thankful that her boy 
had been spared to her, that she was really 
happy now, in spite of everything. Jean, 
too, under the influence of the spring sun- 
shine, though little of it came to bless him, 
began to grow less hopeless, and to draw 
less melancholy strains from his violin, 
which he held nearly all day, now, in his 
little thin hands. Sometimes he played 
even gay little airs, like the chanting of 
spring birds, and the children crowded 
under the window to listen to him, clapping 
their hands with delight; and sometimes of 
an evening, when their work was done, the 
neighbors would come in to hear him play 
and sing, and though he bad a rather unap- 
preciative audience, Jean was well pleased 
to perform before them, and as little as his 
mother approved of music or musicians, she 
could not help feeling proud of him. But 
she begged him to play something lively, 
because such doleful music as he usually 
played made everybody cry. Poor Jean’s 
heart was so full of sorrow that it would 
creep even into the lightest airs he played. 

That was a long Sunday. Jean tried to 
imitate the sound of the bells on his violin, 
played over strains from the mass which he 
had heard so often in the cathedral, or sat 
listlessly at the window, and watched the 
people in their holiday attire pass up and 
down the narrow street. 

But the next morning was as balmy and 
bonnie as ever chanced, and Jean rejoiced 
in the prospect of spending a part of the 
afternoon in the park. Everything would 
look so gay and green, and the birds would 
sing, and the band would play, and the foun- 
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tain toss its spray over the new leaves. He 
could hardly wait for the time to come when 
they should set out. 

Oh, it was such a blessed thing to be out 
in the free air once more! It was like a 
new world to Jean; but he was very weak, 
and his walk wearied him. So he sat down 
on a seat near the fountain, and his mother, 
who had some errand to do at the other end 
of the town, left him there alone. The 
band had ceased playing, but the birds were 
making their merriest music, and the foun- 
tain sang duets with them with its sweet, 
silver voice. And Jean, who had fallen into 
a habit of imitating every sound, almost, on 
his violin, tried to catch the song of a great, 
golden-breasted bird that sang on a tree- 
bough over his head. It was a long, slow 
song, such as the woods echo at midsum- 
mer, but full of little airy trills—not like the 
bubbling joy of the other spring birds, but 
with a little hint of sadness in its sweet, 
soft tone. 

“IT am afraid that I shall frighten the 
bird away if I begin to play on my violin,” 
he thought; ‘“‘ but the song is so sweet I 
cannot lose 

But the bird seemed to have no idea of 
flying away, though he ceased singing when 
Jean began to play, and listened with such 
a critical air, his little head bent on one side. 
Then when Jean paused he would begin 
again, shaking his wee body all over, like 
some frantic opera singer, and bringing out 
every note, oh, so clearly and distinctly! as 
if he were doing it expressly for Jean’s 
benefit. Jean was delighted with his small 
music-teacher, and his small music-teacher 
seemed to approve of him highly, also, 
though he interrupted him with a little 
show of impatience now and then, as Signor 
Fiddledini does his pupils when they play 
bunglingly. It was comparatively a secluded 
place where the two musicians had stationed 
themselves—a little shadowy path away from 
the broad avenues where such elegant car- 
riages were continually rolling along, and 
fashionable ladies promenading to show off 
their new spring costumes; and Jean played 
away without fear of disturbance, so ab- 
sorbed that he did not notice the fine-look- 
ing gentleman standing by his side, evi- 
dently intensely interested in the perform- 
ances. But as both performers waxed more 
earnest, you would have thought the violin 
enchanted, like the flute in the fairy story, 
it imitated the bird’s trills so perfectly; and 
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Jean had just wound up with a few varia- 


tions of his own, when a hearty-spoken 


‘bravo!’ and a clapping of hands caused 
him to start, and looking up suddenly, he 
encountered a pair of keen, dark eyes fixed 
earnestly upon him. 

Jean reddened to his temples, and the 
bird, taking fright, soared away into the air. 

- Do you often play duets with the birds, 
my little fellow? Are you sure that there 
isn’t a bird imprisoned in that violin of 
yours?” And he sat down by the ragged 
little boy’s side, fine gentleman as he was, 
and placed his hand familiarly on his 
shoulder. 

‘* Who taught you to play on the violin?” 
he asked, again, after a little silence; for 
Jean didn’t know what to say, so he kept 
silent. 

‘* My father taught me all I know about 
it,” said Jean, confusedly, for he and his 
violin had been made so much sport of that 
if he had been caught stealing sheep he 
could not have felt more ashamed. 

“Play something for me,” said the 
stranger, taking up the bow which Jean 
had dropped, and handing it to him. 

And after a moment’s hesitation, Jean 
launched into one of the grand old melodies 
that he used to hear floating through the 
solemn arches of the cathedral. But he 
could only remember a fragment of it, in 
his confusion, and the gentleman wished to 
hear something else. So Jean played a 
little air of his own composing—a bit of 
melody that rang in his ear those long, 
weary days of illness, so tender and plain- 
tive that it brought tears to one’s eyes, in 
spite of one’s self. 

“ Ah,” said the stranger, ‘‘ that is a 
sweet little thing, and rather uncommon in 
its measure. Where did you find it, my 
lad ? ” 

I composed it myself!” said Jean, 
blushing with delight at the gentleman’s 
praise, and full of wonder. 

Composed it yourself!’ exclaimed the 
gentleman, regarding the ragged little boy 
beside him with a look of surprise. 

“« Yes, sir,’ said Jean, diving into one of 
his tattered pockets; ‘‘ and here it is, if you 
would like to see it.” 

He was so pleased, poor fellow, to have 
any one interested in his music! 

The gentleman could hardly forbear smil- 
ing at the queer, ereoked notes on the 


bright, yellow paper; but he looked the « 
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manuscript through eagerly, then taking 
Jean’s thin, little hand in his own, he 
said:— 

“« My lad, you’re a genius, did you know 
it? I shouldn’t wonder if you did great 
things some day, if you are willing to study. 
Would you like to come and take lessons of 
me? Iam Carl Muller.” 

Carl Muller! That name was like magic 
to Jean, one that had haunied his dreams, 
linked with the sweetest melodies, familiar 
as household words, but held in higher rev- 
erence by him than that of his royal majesty 


the king. How much his father had told. 


him of the great artist! How many times 
he had been lulled to sleep to the music of 
his wonderful melodies, when his baby head 
was deep in the cradle pillow. If fairy land 
had suddenly opened to him, he could not 
have experienced more delighted wonder; 
and he involuntarily took off his little worn- 
out cap, and made a low reverence to the 
distinguished composer. 

“Oh, sir, do you really mean what you 
say?” he exclaimed, his eyes filling with 
childish tears. 

‘Of course I do,” said Herr Muller. 
** Why do you doubt my word?” 

** Oh, it’s too good to be true!” said 
Jean. ‘ You are too kind.” And Jean 
was moved to tell him all his own bitter 
story of want and longing; how his mother 
discouraged him in his musical aspirations 
because his poor father had been ruined by 
his love for it. 


have no fears, Jean. see that 
mother of yours to-morrow, and arrange 
everything, if- you will give me your ad- 
dress,” said Herr Muller; ‘‘ and good-by to 
you till then.” 

Jean half believed this strange adventure 
a dream, until he saw the gentleman ap- 
proaching the next morning. Everybody in 
the street stared wonderingly to see such 
an elegant carriage stop before the poor 
widow's door. Never after seeing Herr 
Muller did his mother object to Jean’s 
music; but she was as proud as could be, 
and more delighted, if possible, than Jean 
himself. It was arranged that Jean should 
study with him, and he was to commence 
immediately, Herr Muller furnishing him 
with clothes, books and everything. Jean 
pinched himself to find out if he were really 
Jean. 

‘¢ But how can we ever repay you, sir?” 
said the poor woman, anxiously. 

** Oh, the pride I shall take in my pupil 
will pay me tenfold,” said Herr Muller. 
‘** We shall see how it will be some day.” 

And they did both live to see Jean one of 
the greatest musicians in the world, and 
Herr Muller never regretted his interview 
with the ragged boy who was imitating a 
bird’s song with his violin in the park. 
And, though Jean died years and years ago, 
the old cathedral where he listened with 
such longing to the music, in his desolate 
childhood, rings every Sabbath now with 
his own grand compositions. 


MISS GRUMBLE AND THE WAX DOLL. 


BY BARBARA BROOME. 


A LL the houses in the square were 
very trim, and nice, and neat. It 
really seemed as though the bricks 
had an extra dash of red about them, 
and that the blinds were remarkably 
and rarely green, and that the windows 
and glass panels in the doors were of a 
miraculous clearness and polish. They 
were like peas in a pod, those houses. I 
mean every one was built just like its neigh- 
bor—two stories, with an L and a French 
roof, and they were filled with the very 
nicest families, all quite genteel, and all 
blessed, with but one exception, with dear 
little toads of boys and girls, who always 


wore clean faces, and stockings to match, 
and said, almost always, “‘ Yes’m” and 
** No, sir,”’ to their elders. 

~ What a pity there must always be one ex- 
ception to pleasant things—one blot on an 
otherwise fair page of copy. You remem- 
ber I spoke of one exception just above. 
This referred to Miss Patty Grumble, who 
lived in one of the corner houses. 

Nice to a degree was Miss Patty—nicer 
than all the rest of the nice folks wlio lived 
in all the other nice houses about her. She 
and her handmaiden, old black Sukey, 
charged furiously, with broom-sticks and 
mop-handles, upon every speck of dirt and 
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every thread of cobweb, even though spun 
by the wisest of spiders, in some out-of-the- 
way nook, where no sensible person would 
be supposed to poke. 

The tiniest little fly, who dared to dance 
upon the window, singing its merry “‘ buzz, 
buzz,” or its soft “‘ hum, hum, hum,” was 
snubbed without mercy, and switched with 


- a damp cloth; while the prim order and 


silence of the house were never disturbed 
by childish racketing nor babyish clutter. 
No little roguish Jennies and Mollies pulled 
the parlor chairs out of place, and left iron 
pots, and frying-pans, and their dolls’ best 
bonnets on the centre-table;-and no John- 
nies and Jimmies, with faces round as 
apple-dumplings, went sliding down the pol- 
ished oak balusters, with a merry ‘‘ Whoop, 
whoop!” and a head-splitting ‘‘ Hooray! ” 

But Miss Patty, who prided herself on the 
clock-work state of things indoors, was much 
pestered and put out with regard to the 
front doorsteps, which she could not always 
keep pure and undefiled, on account of 
“those troublesome young ones,’”’ as she 
called her neighbors’ pets and darlings. 

You see, these same cherished doorsteps 

were white marble, a freak of the builders, 
since not another house in the square 
boasted anything better than granite. And 
this oddity drew the luxurious ‘‘ small fry ” 
of the square in swarms. 
If the boys wanted to ‘‘do stumps,” or 
practice jumping, Miss Patty’s steps were 
adjourned to, by a unanimous vote. If the 
girls wanted to “‘ play house,” or “‘ keep 
school,’”’ thither they skipped, as a matter 
of course. 

It tried Miss Patty sorely. Time and 
again had she sent away, with a stern re- 
proof, these youthful offenders. But no 
sooner was the door shut, than they crept 
back, with a saucy shrug of their fat shoul- 
ders, and naughty I-don’t-care-for-you ae 
of their willful little heads. 

Miss Patty often determined to emia 
to the respective papas and mammas of 
their troublesome sons and daughters; but 
she never did—the reason of which was con- 
fided to Sukey. 

«IT don’t suppose,”’ said she, “‘ they’d pay 
any attention to me, seeing they make such 
fools of the children.” 

You see, the fathers had a habit of kiss- 
ing the little people six times, with the front 
door open, when they were ready to start 
for down-town in the morning; and the 
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mothers were great for hugging them up 
in their night-gowns, at the nursery win- 
dows. 

Time went on, and still the marble steps 
were as much a resort as ever. 

** Ah,” cried Miss Patty, losing temper 
and patience at last. ‘‘ They won’t mind 
words; let us see if they’ll mind anything 
else. I’ll not put up with their impudence 
any longer.” 

That very afternoon, seven little girls 
came to play on the marble steps. There 
was Ida Symonds, for ringleader, with her 
black eyes, and her red lips, and her smart, 
pert ways. Then there were the three little 
Greens, with their red riding-hoods pulled 
over their short brown curls, and the two 
** Dollie Dixes,’’ as Mattie and Minnie Dix 
were called, owing to their being so very 
cunning and doll-like, and having blue eyes 
and flaxen hair; and seventh and last, came 
Gracie Wade, whose father and mother had 
but lately moved into the square. 

Gracie was regarded with great envy and 
admiration by her companions, for she held 
in her arms the most beautiful doll that 
ever was seen. It was dressed in an ele- 
gant white satin ball dress, all trimmed with 
silver lace, and made with a train, and its 
hair—real hair, you know—was done up in 
the latest style, and crimped in front. 

This wonderful doll, the like of which had 
not before appeared to the young folks in 
the square, could stand on its feet, and even 
walk a few steps—could shut its eyes, and 
open its mouth, and actually say “‘ papa” 
and mamma.” 

‘s What a darling it is!’ exclaimed Lottie 
Green. ‘If it was mine, I should hug and 
kiss it to death.” 

“For my part,’’ said Ida Symonds, “I 
should be expecting every minute that it 
was coming to life. It knows more now 
than a real baby.”’ 

Where’d you get it?’ asked Mattie 
Dix. 

“Unele James sent it to me from Paris,” 
answered Gracie, ‘‘ and it cost no end of 
money—so he wrote.”’ 

In fact, it was a most magnificent toy, 
and it was not every day Gracie was allowed 
to take it out for an airing. She was a 
proud and happy girl that afternoon, 

Let’s play something,”’ said Ida. 

Well, let’s,”” answered Gracie. “ This 
is a real nice place to play house, ain’t it? 
These steps are so clean and white! ”’ 
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Yes,”’ spoke up pert Ida. ‘* Crosspatch 
has them scrubbed with soap and sand every 
morning.” 

** Who’s Crosspatch ?’’ asked Gracie; for 
this was her first visit to Miss Patty’s mar- 
ble steps. 

‘She is the woman who lives in here. 
She’s the crossest thing. Sometimes she 
sends us away, but we come right back 
again.” 

** Well, if we don’t make any noise, and 
don’t get the steps dirty, I shouldn’t think 
she’d care,” remarked Gracie, who thought 
these new quarters very snug, indeed. 

‘‘T shouldn’t wonder if she’d gone out,”’ 
remarked one of the little Greens. ‘The 
cartains are all down.” 

‘** It’s nothing to me, whether she’s gone 
out or not,” cried Ida. ‘I shall play here 
just the same, any way. Now make believe 
that this is my house, and the doll is my lit- 
tle girl; and you all go down on the side- 
walk, and say, ‘Ting-a-ling-ling.’ And 
then you give your cards to the servant ’”»—— 

** Who’ll be the servant ?’’ asked Mattie. 

“Oh, nobody. Make believe there’s one, 
and my little girl will be having the measles 
and whooping-cough, and you’ll all come in 
to visit me, and 1’ll be rocking her to sleep, 
and singing, ‘ Hey, diddle, diddle.’ ” 

The three little Greens, and the ‘ Dollie 
Dixes’’ obediently vacated the steps, and 
took up their position on the sidewalk, as 
ordered. Only Gracie, as Ida came forward 
to receive the wax doll in her arms, de- 
murred, saying, while she still retained hold 
of her treasure :— 

rather be mother.”’ 

**You can be mother next time,” urged 
Ida, looking longingly at ‘‘ Miss Waxie.”’ 

** No,” said Gracie. 

‘Tm sure that’s fair, ain’t it?” appealing 
to the five below. 

The five nodded. Indeed, they felt 
obliged to support their ‘‘ head centre ” 
on all occasions. i . 

“T guess it’s time forme to go home,” 
said Gracie. ‘‘ Mother told me nof to stay 
out too long.”’ 

Ida looked blank, as Gracie turned to go, 
but the next instant she cried, with anima- 
tion :— 

“Oh, ’ve thought of the most beautiful 
new play!” 

Gracie tarned her head. 

‘¢ We'll make believe the doll is a queen, 
and we’ll stand her up on the top step, and 


nobody shall touch her. Say, will you play 
that ?”’ 

The retreating owner of the doll took 
counsel with herself, and then answered :— 

“ Yes.” 

So the doll was stood up. Her long white 
satin train was spread out, and with admir- 
ing glances the seven little girls, who were 
transformed, by Ida’s command, into seven 
very grand ladies, came to take tea with the . 
queen. 

‘* Now they shall catch it!” said Miss 
Patty, looking wrathfully at their merry 
faces, through the curtains, behind the 
glass door-panel. 

She had a bucket of dirty soap-suds in one 
hand. Sukey had just finished washing 
down the cellar-stairs with it. She opened 
the door like a flash, and down dashed the 
dirty soap-suds. 

‘* Take that! ” cried she, shrilly; ‘‘ and if 
you want some more, come again.” 

Then the door was banged to, and the 
seven grand ladies were all dripping and 
drenched, and very draggly-looking, while 
the silver-laced queen had fallen upon her 
nose, thus demolishing that useful feature. 
Her red lips and pink cheeks were also 
among the missing, and her blue eyes were 
entirely washed away. Oné arm was shat- 
tered above the elbow, and her satin dress 
was a sight to behold, bedinged and be- 
daubed as it was with the muddy shower of 
soap-suds. Gracie took the wrecked queen 
in her arms, and bedewed it with bitter 
tears. 

** Oh, my doll, my doll! ”’ she sobbed. 

Ida stamped her foot. 

‘** T’ll pay old Crosspatch for this—see if I 
don’t!” she cried. 

“Oh, come, let’s go quick!” said the 
frightened ‘‘ Dollie Dixes;” perhaps 
she’ll come again.” 

And so they ran away in a heap, scolding, 
and crying, and talking all together. 

“And their mothers were very much as- 
tonished at the sad plight their daughters 
came home in, and did not feel cordial at all 
towards Miss Patty, though they said to the 
little victims :— 

‘** You should not have gone there, since 
you knew she did not want you.” 

And Gracie’s mother said:— 

‘* My dear, I am very sorry. I never can 
afford to buy you another such a doll as this. 
It is completely spoiled.” 

Gracie’s grief may be imagined. 
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“ T hate that old Crosspatch!”’ cried she, 
the tears rolling like glass beads out of her 
eyes. ‘* What business has she to spoil my 
doll? I'll make faces at her. I'll plague 
her all I can. I wish I could spoil some- 
thing of hers.”’ 

‘“‘ This can’t be my Gracie that is talking 
so,” said her mother, sorrowfully, as she 
took the little girl in her lap, and began tak- 
ing off her wet boots. * 

don’t care,’ murmured Gracie; but 
she hung her head a little. ‘“‘ It was real 
mean.” 

“ But we should always be willing to re- 
turn good for evil, ” said her mother. 

Gracie did not answer, but she felt sure 
she could never return good for the evil Miss 
Patty had done her. 

Just at dusk, her mother sent her out for 
hot rolls for supper. At the corner she met 
Ida Symonds. 

“Oh, look here!’’ said Ida. ‘‘ My brother 
Jack—he works in a chemist’s shop—is going 
to spoil Crosspatch’s old steps for her.”’ 

Why, what’s he going to do?” stam- 
mered Gracie, quite startled. 

“‘ He’s going to throw something all over 
them,”’ answered Ida, her voice sinking toa 
whisper; ‘‘ something that’ll spot, and stain, 
and spoil the looks of them forever. He’s 
going to do it to-night. Ain’t it nice? 
Don’t tell!’? And Ida hurried away. 

Gracie stood stock-still, her hands filled 
with hot rolls. 

“ Here is a chance,” thought she, “to re- 
turn good for evil.” But then she shook 
her head, and moved along slowly. ‘‘ I can’t 
do it, though,” said she. ‘I’m sure I can’t 
do it.” 

She halted again. Indeed, it seemed as 
though heavy weights held down her feet, 
and prevented her from walking. And 
when she stopped the second time, there she 
stood, just at the foot of the marble steps. 
She could not help seeing how pure and 
white they were. They had been freshly 


scrubbed and scoured, and thoughts came to 
her something in this wise:— 

“ Suppose I go by in the morning and find 
stains and spots in this white marble that 
can never be washed out? If I do not do 
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all I can to prevent it, shall I not feel stained 
and spotted, too?” 

She mounted the steps in the greatest 
haste, as if she was fearful of her resolution 
failing her, and pulled the bell nervously. 
Miss Patty herself opened the door. Gracie 
slipped through, and said:— 

** Somebody is going to throw something 
on your steps to-night, that’ll spoil them.” 

** What did you come and tell me for?” 
queried Miss Patty, looking at the red-eyed 
little girl distrustfully. 

‘** Because—because—I wanted to return 
good for evil.” 

‘* Who are you, anyway ?”’ questioned the 
prim lady, regarding Gracie closely. 

‘*T—I’m the girl with the wax doll.” 

** Oh—ah—yes,” said Miss Patty. 

She had witnessed, from her post behind 
the door, the effect of her soap-suds shower- 
bath. And Gracie slipped away again, be- 
fore she had time to say another word. 

An hour later, a policeman nabbed Jack 
Symonds. He had a bottle in his hand, and 
he was just about to pour its contents over 
Miss Patty’s steps. Being brought before 
that person, with his knees knocking to- 
gether, he begge:l piteously for mercy. . 

*“*He ought to be made an example of,’’ 
said the policeman. 

‘* No,” exclaimed Miss Patty, as he moved 
towards the door with his prisoner. ‘ Let 
him go. Ido not wish to prosecute him.” 

Jack shot out of sight, with a firm deter- 
mination never to get mixed up in any “ girl 
scrape” again. 

Gracie had a delightful dream that night. 
She dreamt her mother came to her bedside, 
with a wax doll-as handsome as Uncle 
James’s, and said, with a smile:— 

** See what my little girl gets for returning 
good for evil.” 

And then all at once she woke up, and it 
was morning, and her mother was standing 
beside her, with the very doll she had been 
dreaming about. Thete was a slip of paper 
pinned on the doll’s dress. 

** Read it,’’ said her mother, smiling. 

And Gracie read:— 

‘¢ From ‘ old Crosspatch,’ to the little girl 
who returned good for evil.”’ 
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Bou1Lton.—Chop four pounds of lean beef 
very fine; add a gallon of water; cover closely 
and set on the back of the stove where it will be- 
come milk-warm in an hour’s time; then increase 
the heat until it comes toa slow boil, and let 
it boil for six hours, stirring occasionally 
with a wooden spoon; when done turn into an 
earthern crock; salt and put away to cool; then 
remove the meat, and squeeze very hard to ex- 
tract all the juice; let the liquor stand until the 
fat rises; then skim carefully; add the shell and 
white of an egg; put over the fire to boil for ten 
minutes, then strain it slowly; flavor with cara- 
mel; serve very hot in bouillon cups. 


PICKLED OysTERS.—Boil five dozen oysters 
five minutes; then drain; add one pint of vinegar 
to the oyster liquor; set on the stove; season with 
mace, cloves, allspice, black and cayenne pep- 
per; as soon:as it is boiling hot pour over the 
oysters and set awaytocool. Delicious for lunch 
or tea. 


PRESSED TONGUE.—Wash one or two large 
beef tongues; put in a kettle and cover with cold 
water; place over a moderate fire and simmer 
until the meat falls to pieces; add a little salt, 
chop the meat, and season with a little pepper 
_and sage, boil the liquor until it is reduced one- 
half; strain it and add it to the chopped meat; 
pour into a mould and put in a cold place to be- 
eome firm; when hard and cold serve it cut in 
thin slices. 


BakepD TurRnNips.—Pair and slice, boil until 
tender; drain them and make a white sauce by 
stirring over the fire an ounce of butter and the 
same quantity of flour, until they bubble; stir in 
gradually half a pint of boiling water, season 
with a saltspoonful of salt and quarter of a salt- 
spoonful of pepper; put the turnips into a dish 
suitable to the table, pour the prepared sauce 
over them, dust thickly with bread or cracker 
crumbs and seasoning; brown in a quick oven. 


PEACHES AND GRLATINE.—A delicious des- 
sert is made of canned peaches and gelatine in 
this way: Soak one-half cupful of gelatine with 
a cup of sugar and a dozen halves from a can of 
peaches for one hour, then pour on a cup of 
boiling water and pass all through a strainer. 
Be sure to stir it all over the fire until all the 
gelatine is dissolved. Set it aside to cool, and 
when ready to congeal have ready a cup of rich 
cream; whip the cream until light, add a pinch 
of soda, and stir it into the gelatine quickly, one 
spoonful at a time. Turn into a mould wet 
with cold water; set in a cold place to harden. 


CREOLE Soup.—Slice one onion, put it in a 
saucepan, and fry brown in one ounce of butter; 
take one quart of tomatoes, break them, and add 
to the onion; add also one carrot, sliced, and a 
little parsley, thyme, mace and a few whole 
cloves; add to this two quarts of boiling water, 
and simmer two hours; boil two ounces of rice 
in boiling water, and salt until soft; keep it 
warm until wanted; when the vegetables are ten- 
der rub them through a seive with a spoon; sea- 
son with a saltspoonful of pepper; add the rice, 
and simmer for fifteen minutes. 


MASHED PoTATOES.—Whip up while hot 
enough mealy potatoes to make a good dishful; 
do this with a silver fork; when fine and mealy 
beat in two tablespoonfuls of cream, one table- 
spoonful of butter, salt and pepper; whip up in- 
to a creamy heap and mix in with a few strokes 
the weil-beaten whites of two eggs; pile this ir- 
regularly on a buttered pie-dish, spread with the 
beaten yolks of the eggs and brown quickly in 
the oven. 


BorLep Ontons.—Peel one dozen white on- 
ions, put them into a stewpan broad enough to 
hold them without laying one on top of the 
other; cover them with hot water, and sprinkle 
some salt over; let them simmer for one hour 
and a half; drain off all the water and pour over 
them half a pint of good cream, and just let it 
scald; season with salt and pepper. 


PRINCESS PuppING.—Two-thirds of a cupfal 
butter, one cnpful sugar, one cupfal flour, three 
eggs, one-half teaspoonful baking powder, small 
glass brandy; rub to a smooth cream butter and 
sugar; add eggs one at a time;add the flour with 
the powder mixed init, then the brandy. Put 
ina mould well buttered, and place the mould in 
boiling water to reach half up its sides; steam 
one and one-half hours; turn out on dish and 
serve with lemon sauce. 


CRACKER AND JAM PuppING.—Three eggs, 
one-half cupful of eracker crumbs, one-half cup- 
ful of sugar, one tablespoonful of butter, juice 
of one-half a lemon, three tablespoonfuls of jam; 
scald the milk and cracker crumbs together; 
turn out to cool while you rub butter and sugar 
to a cream, then add the lemon juice, stir in 
beaten yolks, soaked crackers and milk, and last 
the whites of the eggs; butter baking dish, put 
jam at the bottom, fill up with the mixture and 
bake one-half hour covered; then remove cover 
and brown; eat cold with sugar and cream. 
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Wine Cake.—One and one-half cupfuls of 
butter, two cupfuls of sugar, two cupfuls of flour, 
one-half teaspoonful of baking powder, one gill 
of wine, three eggs; rub butter and sugar to light 
cream, add eggs one at a time, beating each 
three minutes; add flour, powder and wine; mix 
into medium batter; bake in shallow cake pan in 
moderate oven forty mimutes; when taken from 
oven ice with transparent icing. 


Mo.LpEp GRAHAM.—Make a mush by stirring . 


graham flour slowly into boiling water; it must 
not be too thick; cook ten minutes, using the 
mush stick as little as possible. Then stir in a 
few spoonfuls of milk or cream, and also a cup 
of fresh dates; cook two minutes longer, taking 
care not to scorch in the bottom. Pour into a 
mould or cups wet with cold water, and set it 
away till cold. 


Gems.—One cup and a half of corn meal, the 
same of flour, the same of sweet milk, two well- 
beaten eggs, a piece of butter the size of an egg, 
and melt it, a little salt; add two teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder with a little of the flour; butter 
the gem-pans well; fill two-thirds full; bake in a 
quick oven about thirty minutes; serve hot. 

HOME TOPICS. 
Tue or “ PLAIN LIviIne.”’ 

Good plain living is still spoken of by old-fash- 


. »loned middle-class people as if it consisted of 


little more than a joint of beef or mutton, roast- 
ed or boiled, and as if cookery-books were conse- 
quently altogether mistakes; but better-informed 
people know this is not the case. The prejudice 
in favor of a joint of meat with a simply made 
pie or pudding and certain vegetables is, in fact, 
a fruitful source of indigestion, under the in- 
fluence of which life loses its enjoyment, and 
health suffers. Without undertaking anything 
costly or elaborate, a variety of admirable dishes 
may be placed upon the table. Yet, to quote a 
sound authority, how often do we see, “ partly 
upon the erroneous supposition that plain roast 
or boiled is the most wholesome species of 
food, and partly to avoid the trouble of provid- 
ing anything else, a whole family, however var- 
ious their constitutions may be, seated at table 
before a single joint, to take their chances of 
suffering from the repletion which even a small 
portion may occasion to a delicate person, who 
could have partaken of three or four judiciously 
cooked dishes without sustaining the slightest 
inconvenience. The stomach, in fact, never per- 
forms its duties so effectually as when it acts up- 
on food composed of much variety.”’ Indeed, 
the united testimony of high medical authority 
proves that a variety of well-dressed food is more 
easy of digestion than a meal confined to one 
sort of solid meat. As Dr. Herbert Mayo says, 


Diet should be varied.’”’” And he adds, “A 
spoonful of soup, a flake of fish, a slice of cold 
beef, in succession, will often provoke an appe- 
tite, and with it digestion, where the nicest cutlets 
or the most tempting slice of haunch of venison 
would have gone against the stomach. 


ORANGE Syrup is so easily made and so 
convenient to have on hand for various uses that 
it is strange more housekeepers do not make it, 
especially in the season when oranges are plenti- 
ful and cheap. Ripe and thin-skinned fruit is 
best for the purpose. Squeeze the juice; add a 
pound and a half of powdered sugar with a little. 
of the grated orange peel and the juice of one 
lemon. Boil the syrup for fifteen minutes, and 
skim as long as any skum rises. If it does not 
look clear when taken off, strain it. Next, bot- 
tle and seal up tight, and it will keep for a long 
time. Two tablespoonfuls of the syrup mixed 
with a quarter of a pound of creamed butter 
makes a nice sauce for a pudding, or a pleasant 
flavor for custards and ices. Mixed with cold 
water and ice it makes a delicious drink, and can 
be safely given to invalids. 


An EFFECTUAL REMEDY FOR Morus.—A 
correspondent sends the following: As many 
residences will be closed for the summer, I ven- 
ture to give, for the benefit of your readers, a 
simple but effectual remedy, that I have never 
seen in print, for the sure destruction of moths. 
Place in a dark corner, or under some piece of 
furniture, in each room, a shallow bright tin pan 
containing, about one inch of kerosene. The 
pans can be purchased for a few cents each, and 
should be new to attract the moths, which are 
instantly destroyed upon contact with the fluid. 

The aroma of red cedar is fatal to house moths; 
the aroma of black walnut leaves is fatal to fleas. 
It is a matter of common observation that per- 
sons engaged in the business of making shingles 
from odoriferous cypress timber in malarial dis- 
tricts are rarely, if ever, affected by malarial 
diseases, and that persons engaged fn distilling 
turpentine do not suffer from either malarial 
diseases or consumption. It is said that when 
cholera was epidemic in Memphis, Tenn., per- 
sons working in livery stables were entirely ex- 
empt from it. It is affirmed that since the des- 
truction of the clove trees on the Island of Ter- 
nate the colony has suffered from epidemics un- 
known before; and in times when cholera has 
prevailed in London and Paris those employed 
in the perfumery factories have escaped its rav- 
ages. 


A good Tooth Brush is something frequently 
called for, but seldom found. The Ideal Fels 
Tooth Polisher seems to supply this want most 
satisfactorily to all who have tried it. 
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CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


CostLy JewELry for Doas.—A fashionably 
dressed lady with a dog-whip ¢lasped in her be- 
jeweled right hand, and a black French poodle 
following languidly in her wake, can often be 
seen on Brooklyn thoroughfares when the day is 
bright. The dog has been clipped in the most 
approved style, the hair being removed from his 
body until there remains but a few tufts to show 
that nature intended him to be a canine Jo-Jo. 
Just above the circles of wool still clinging to 
the poodle’s legs there are little silver bangles, 
and around his neck a broad band of silver 
glistens. An Eagle reporter’s curiosity was ex- 
eited by this canine phenomenon’s appearance, 
and he was thus led to ask a fashionable jeweler 
about costly ornaments for dogs. 

“It costs a lot of money to keep a fashionable 
dog nowadays,”’ said the jeweler, ‘‘ for society 
ladies are following very closely the elaborateness 
of their wardrobes in the outfits of their pets. 
Up to a comparatively recent period women 
were satisfied with adorning their canine friends 
with more or less costly collars. All kinds were 
used, from plain leather studded with nails to 
more or less expensively worked metal bands of 
brass or German silver. Then the fad of using 
solid silver and even gold collars began to gain 
popularity, and often family crests or monograms 
were thereon engraved. About the time that 
‘bangles were in the height of their popularity, a 
few dog-collars were made of silver or gold pieces 
joined together. Russian leather and alligator 
skin beund with gold were also used for canine 
neck encirclers. The dog-shows of late years, 


however, fully started the craze among women . 


for all sorts of ornaments for dogs. You see, 
one woman would have a sore-eyed poodle or a 
cocker spaniel on exhibition in a velvet dog- 
house draped with silk, and every other woman 
who saw it wanted the samething for her dar- 
ling pet. Some one else would have a jeweled 
collar on her pet, and all women wanted jeweled 
collars right away. ‘The fashion of dressing dogs 
in elaborately embroidered blankets spread like a 
prairie fire, and you can remember the time, not 
long since, when nearly every dog on the streets 
had coverings of this sort. The dog-bracelet 
is the latest fad, and those are what you saw 
encircling the legs of that French poodle. These 

racelets are made of gold and silver, and are 
often set with precious stones. I havesold some 
set with quite valuable diamonds. They are 
fastened with little padlocks, and are usually 
about the size of finger-rings, as the larger dogs, 
scorn such frivolities. What the dear creatures 
will take up next in the way of dog ornamenta- 
tion I cannot tell. This is a dog age, you know, 


and children are nowhere,’ and the jeweler 
sighed as he picked a small hair from the works 
of a watch left for repairs, rubbed the case a mo- 
ment with a bit of ehamois skin, and hung it up 
as done, with a ticket which read: ‘‘For re- 
pairs, Eagle. 


EXCELLENT PRESCRIPTIONS.— Though no 
doctor, I have by me some excellent prescrip- 
tions, and as I charge you nothing for them, you 
cannot grumble at the price. We are most of us 
subject to fits, and I am visited with them my- 
self, and 1 dare say that you are also. Now, 
then, for my prescriptions. 

For a fit of passion, walk out in the open air. 
You may speak your mind to the wind without 
hurting any one, or proclaiming yourself to be a 
simpleton. : 

Fora fit of idleness, count the tickings of a clock. 
Do this for one hour, and you will be glad to 
pull off your coat the next and work like a 
negro. 

For a fit of extravagance and folly, go to the 
workhouse, or speak with the ragged and 
wretched inmates of a jail, and you will be con- 
vinced— 


' Who maketh his bed of briar and thorn 
Must be content to lie forlorn. : 


For a fit of ambition, go into the church-yard, ° 
and read the gravestones. They will tell you 
the end of ambition. 

For a fit of repining, look about for the halt 
and the blind, and visit the bed-ridden and 
afflicted, and they will make you ashamed of 
complaining of your lighter afflictions. 

For a fit of despondency, look on the good 
things which have been given you in this world. 
He who goes into his garden to look for cobwebs 
and spiders will find them, while he who looks 
for a flower may return into his house with one 
blooming in his button-hole. 


MisTAKES in LANGUAGE.—A professor of 
English literature has prepared the following list 
of words and phrases to be avoided in conversa- 
tion or writing:— 

Guess, for suppose or think. 

Fix, for arrange or prepare. 

Ride and drive, interchangeably. 

Real, as an adverb, instead of really, as real 
good. 

Some, for somewhat; I have studied some. 

Some ten days, for about ten days. 

Storm, for rain. 

Try an experiment, for make an experiment. 

Singular subject with contracted plural verb; 
she don’t skate well. 
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every man or woman should do their duty. 

Expect, for suspect. 

First-rate as an adverb. 

Party, for person. 

Promise, for assure. 
Posted, for informed. 

Depot, for station. 

Stopping, for staying. 

Try and do, for trying to do. 

Cunning, for small. 

Cute, for acute. 

Funny, for odd. 

Looks good enough, for well enough. 

Somebody else’s, for somebody else. 

Like, for as. 

Not as good, for not so good. ; 

Feel good, for feel well. « 

Between seven, for among seven. 

Seldom or ever, for seldom if ever, or seldom 
or never. 

More than you think for, for more than you 
think. 

These kind, for this kind. 

Nicely, in reply to inquiry for health. 

Healthy, for wholesome. 

Kind of, to indicate a moderate degree. 


A MILLIONAIRE’s Way oF Dornea It.—The 
other day I said to the millionaire senator from 
California, ‘‘ How would you abolish beggary ?”’ 

“There’s only one way,’’ he said, ‘‘ Dry up 
the source—abolish the conditions that makes 
beggars. To try to cure PP by street charity 
is trying to stop a hole iN your roof by mopping 


‘up the puddles that gather on your floor.” 


‘What causes poverty ?” 

“ First—Ignorance of how to save money. I 
found beggars in California in 1850, when any 
man could go out with a tin pan and earn five 
dollars before breakfast. When by working 
three hours a day aman could make his board 
and clothes, there were always shiftless creatures 
’round whom the rest had to support. It is the 
same way now. The soil is wonderfully fruitful 
here. Merely 20,000 men produce all the wheat 
of the State, and export 1,000,000 tons of it every 
year, and yet there are beggars. We can cut, 
thresh and stack wheat at an expense of one and 
a-half cents per one hundred pounds. Potatoes 
cost only half a cent a pound, and flour is only 
four dollars a barrel, and yet there is want. An 
important case is unthrift. People do not un- 
derstand economy or practice it, as almost every 
rich man has to at some time in his life. I real- 
ly believe that there would be beggars in this 
world before night if twenty-dollars gold-pieces 
were to be sown broadcast every morning, and 
80 distributed that every man, woman and child 
were certain to get some. 

“‘Second—The ‘sale and use of liquor. As 
long as there are ten times as many saloons in 


CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


Plural pronoun with singular antecedent; 


429 
this country as there are of both churches and | 
schools—and they are mainly suppported by the 
very poor—the sources of misery are obvious. 
“Third—A lack of manual training. This 
last need is most serious. If so many people 
could be taught trades that the entire product 
could be doubled next year the wages would be 
doubled, either in increase of money received, 
or in the smaller cost of the necessities of life to 
be bought. More capable skilled hands—that is 
one’of our greatest needs. My great hope is in 
my university, which I wish to build so tall and 
deep and broad that the rudiments of every 
useful trade and occupation may be taught. 
When everybody knows how to do some difficult 
and useful thing poverty will rapidly diminish.” 


TIRED Eyxs.—People speak about their eyes . 
being fatigued, meaning that theretina, or nerve 
portion of the brain that does the seeing is fati- 
gued, but such is not the case, as the retina 
rarely tires. The fatigue is in the inner and 
outer muscles attached to the eyeball, and the 
muscle of accommodation whigh surrounds the 
lens of the eye. When a near object is to be 
looked at, this muscle relaxes and allows the 
lens to thicken, increasing its refractive power. 
The inner and outer muscles are used in cover- 
ing the eye on the object to be looked at, the in- 
ner one being especially used when a near object 
is to be looked at. It is in these three muscles 
mentioned that the fatigue is felt, and relief is 
secured temporarily by closing the eyes or gazing 
at far distant objects. The usual indication of 
strain is a redness of the rim of the eyelid, be- 
tokening a congested state of the inner surface, 
which may be accompanied with some pain. 
When the eye tires easily, rest is not the proper 
remedy, but the use of glasses of sufficient power 
to aid in accommodating the eye to vision. 


BaBies.—Different countries have dif- 
ferent methods of dealing with their young. 
The Greenland baby is dressed in furs, and car- 
ried in a sort of pocket in the back of his moth- 
er’s cloak. When she is very busy, and does not 
want to be bothered with him, she digs a hole in 
the snow, and covers him all up but his face, 
and leaves him there until she is ready to take 
care of him again. The Hindoo baby hangs ina 
basket from the roof, and is taught to smoke 
long before he learns to walk. Among the 
Western Indians, the poor little tots are tied fast 
to a board, and have their heads flattened by 
means of another board fastened down over their 
foreheads, In Lima, the little fellow lies all day 
in a hammock swung from a tree-top, like the 
baby in the nursery song. In Persia, he is 
dressed in the most costly silks and jewels, and 
his head is never uncovered day or night; while 
in Yucatan a pair of sandles and a straw hat are 
thought to be all the clothing he needs. 
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Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Brices, West Bethel, Oxford 
County, Maine. 


Answers to March Puzzles. 
48.—Heptateuch, Pentateuch. 


49.—Ringleader. 50.—Parapet. 
51.—Palliate. 52.—Puritanical. 
53.—Tombstone. 54.—Seminary. 
55.—Maladroit. 56.—Serpentine. 
57.—Supportable. 5&.—Sometimes. 
59.—M 60.—M 
FOB BOM 
MONAD LENAS 
FOCILES BELONES 
MONILIFER MONOLITHS 
BALIZES MANITOU 
DEFER SETON. 
SES SHU 
R Ss 
61.—Ermine. 62.—Zebra. 
63.—Panther. 64.—Mink. 
65.—Camel. 

6.—-Y EWEN 67.—-XEBEC 
EXILE ELIDE 
WILES 
ELECT EDILE 
NESTS CEDES 

68.—O(b)vert. 69.—S(t)addle. 

70.—S(c)andal. 71.—Spli(n)t. 
12.—T(i)rade. 
89.—A Charade. 


This little one of mischief, she 
Has with my manuscript made free, 
And spilt the ink upon my knee., 


To makéa doll to meet her views, 
She has reduced to worthless twos 
What was, last week, her satin shoes. 


Tho’ full as busy as the fine, 
I fear that in the useful line, 
She must all rivalry resign. 


That she is TOTAL, all agree, 

Mofe so than all the rest, for she 

Is my first great grandchild, you see. 
MAvUDE. 


Two Squares. 
00.—1 Red. 2 Common. 38 Athrust. 4A 
bird of prey. 5 Smooth. 
91.—1 An East Indian idol. 2 Active. 3 Do- 
mated. 4 Open. 5 Marks. F. S. F. 


ROUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


Four Amputativns. 
92.—Behead and curtail inviolate, and leave a 
piece of land. 
93.—Support, and leave to civilize. 
94.—A rhetorical speech, and leave rate. 
95.—A celestial body, and leave a narrow pas- 
sage. VERBENA. 


96.—A Diamond. 

1 A letter. 2 A peak of the Himalayas. 3 A 
son of Jupiter and Europa. 4 Warns (rare). 5 
Reversed. 
(sup). 7 Beaked. 8 Aformofclouds. 9 Cloys. 
10 Spent. 11 A letter. MAUDE. 


97.—Peculiar Acrostic. 
(Words of eight letters.) 

1 To punish. 2 A bolster of linen. 3 Recov- 
ered. 4 Cheats. 5 A dependant. 6 Relating 
to carbon. 7 Extracting metal from ore. 8 Shel- 
tered. Fourth letters. A small nail for shoes. 
Fifth letters. A noun used in only three cases. 

Cyrrit DEANE. 


98.—Numerical Enigma. 

The whole, composed of eight letters, is the 
name of a noted American general. The 2, 5, 4, 
is a melody ortune. The 6, 1, 7, 3, 8, is cut off. 

Jounny C. 


Curtdailments. 
99.—Curtail a prison, and leave to dismember. 
100.—Close of a composition, and leave a sea- 
fish. F. S. F. 


Answers in two Months. 


Prizes. 

For the largest list of correct answers to this 
month’s puzzles, received before May 10th, we 
offer an illustrated novelette; and for the next 
best list, a small book of beautiful poems. 

Solvers. 

Answers to the January puzzles were received 
from Rollin G. Stone, O. N. T., D. E. Gerry, 
Nicholas, Katie Smith, Vinnie, Birdie Lane, 
Ned Nason, J. D. L., Annie Kirkpatrick, Teddy, 
Ida May, Jack, Minnie Jones, I. O. T., Ann 
Eliza, Birdie Browne, Good Hugh, Kitty Connor, 
Geraldine, Bridget McQ., Cora A. L., Black 
Hawk, and Tom B. 

Prize-Winners. 

O. N. T., Chambersburg, Pa., for the largest 
list of answers. Rollin G. Stone, Boston, Mass. 
for the next best list. 
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LONGINGS FOR SPRING. 


I long for the bluebirds and robins; 
I pine for the music of Spring; 

For step-ladders, brushes, and wash-rags, 
And songs that the house-cleaners sing ; 


For dinner picked up in a hurry, 
Then served in the kitchen or hall, 

With the usual fuss and the flurry 
That is sure to animate all; 


For the smell of fresh paint when awaking, 
For all the Spring odors around, 

For the indescribable quakings 
That in house-cleaning time abound. 


I Janguish and pine for the Spring-days, 
For ‘‘ Ivory Soap” and “ Pearline,” 
‘for anything under the sun’s rays 
That will quickly make the house clean. 


But I pray that Spring may come slowly; 
Then I'll get my appetite fixed, 

So that I can eat with the lowly, 
And bear to have everything mixed. 


Yet much as I hanker for Spring-time, 
I’d rather eat bread without leaven, 

Be deaf to the bard and his Spring-rhyme, 
‘Take the risk of entering heaven, 


Than to hear the vociferation 
That comes from my darling up-stairs: 

«* John, you’ll have to eat in the kitchen! 
Be careful, we’ve varnished the chairs! "’ 


— Boston Transcript. 


WORKING THE PRESS. 

An enterprising show agent, who is countitig 
railroad ties in advance of Hamfat & Barn- 
stormer’s Elephantine Minstrels and Royal 
Chair-warmers, walked into town yesterday 
morning and made his way from the track to the 
office of the Richmond, Me., Bee, in a straight 
line as the crow flies. 

“‘ How’s business ?”’ we asked, when ‘he had 
introduced himself. 

“Tt’ssimply colossal,’’ he replied, spreading his 
fat hand on the desk so as to display a half- 
pound imitation diamond to the best advantage. 
“Last month we played fifty-two straight nights 
in the New York Academy of Design. The 
house was packed at each performance. ‘Stand- 
ing Room Only’ was the announcement, and fat 
men were obliged to stand on their toes at that. 
Four new entrances were made in the building, 
and even they failed to accommodate the throng. 
It was the greatest rush New York has seen 
since the days of Jenny Lind. But the manager 


EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


hit upon a plan that made everything pleasant. 
He laid a spur track from the elevated road into 
a second-story window, sold show tickets at the 
station, and ran passengers straight into the 
familycircle. The closing performance attracted 
an audience of ten thousand. We had New 
York fixed solid, and would have been showing 
theré now if the authorities hadn’t put a stop to 
it. They became frightened—actually frizht- 
ened at the increasing multitudes that gathered 
nightly outside the building, after trying in vain 
to gain admittance. That’s what started us out 
of New York and sent us exploring the Eastern 
circuit. Considering the territory, we’ve played 
to big business, though of course it’s nothing 
like what we’ve been accustomed to. But your 
exchanges have probably told you what we’re 
doing.” 

**Yes, we hear of your show occasionally. A 
late issue of the Dulltowd Surpriser speaks of it 
as being the toughest combination of cast-off 
clothing and cold cheek that ever struck the 
town.”’ 

** Oh, that fellow’s opinion amounts to noth- 
ing. He wanted nineteen ‘complimentaries’ 
and a gilt-edged programme for his special use. 
We were obliged to deny his modest request, 
and the refusal soured onhim. That’s the cause 
of his attack. You see, we can’t be too free 
with ‘comps.’ Our enormous expenses forbid 
it. It costs an even five hundred dollars every 
time we raise the curtain, and when the manager 
eats cloves it spoils the face of a ten-dollar bill. 

“Our leading performers travel in Crystal 
Palace cars, and are fed in private apartments 
by keepers who are paid handsome salaries for 
anticipating their wants. Then, again, there’s 
our advertising—and speaking of advertising re- 
minds me of my errand. Our paper,—more 
than three tons of it, representing the highest 
style of pictorial art,—is side-tracked at Har- 
ward’s Crossing, and I am obliged to get out 
something ina hurry. Do youexecute chromos 
in this establishment ? ”’ 

“Not at present. The artist in charge of our 
chromo department had a fit Saturday night, 
and won’t be on deck before next fall.”’ 

“That’s unlucky; but never mind, perhaps 
we can get along with cheap lithographs. How 
long will it take you to run off a couple of 
thousand ?”’ 

“Under ordinary circumstarices we could let 
you have them in fifteen minutes; but as we're 
fixed now we dare not promise them before late 
in the fall. Our lithograph operator—a man of 
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uncertain habits—stepped ’round the corner day 
before yesterday, and if he shows up before the end 
of the summer his appearance will be wholly unex- 
pected. Sorry todisappoint you. Ifthere’s any- 
thing the office can do to help you in this crisis, 
don’t hesitate to call on. How will five hundred 
flyers, in assorted colors, fix you?”’ 

** What will they cost ?”’ 

“Fifty cents per five hundred, if you pay 
ecash.’’ 

“Can’t you take your payin reserved seat 
tickets—say aticket for every bill? Come, now, 
fair exchange is no robbery; I used to be a news- 
paper man myself before I went into the show 
business, and my fraternal feeling for members 


of the craft is so strong that-it fairly downs me 
when I think of it. Give me five hundred fly- 
ers for five hundred tickets; maybe you can sell 


some of them to your friends.”’ 

“No, sir; we don’t do business on that plan. 
A high sense of our social and moral obligations 
does not allow strangers to tamper with the 
freedom of our job press. If you have any work 
done here y6u’!l pay cash for it. If we witness 
your performance we'll buy our ticket. That 
will be a fair exchange, won’t it?” 

Twill come pretty near it, though I’d rather 
get rid of the tickets; but it’s all right, either 


way. I’ll give you an order on the treasurer, 


and he’!l cash it after the performance.” 

“If he has money enough, you ought to add.” 

“*Oh, there’ll be no difficulty on that score. 
I'd pay the bill myself if it weren’t for the man- 
‘ager. He never allows an agent to pay a bill in 
advance—says it isn’t business, and all that sort 
of thing. He’s mighty notional about some 
matters.” 

“Same here; and as you happen to be dealing 
with this office instead of your manager, you’!] 
come to time with your half-dollar piece before 
you get your job.” 

“ But I tell you the boss doesn’t allow it.” 

“So much the worse for the boss.’’ 

“T suppose I could do it,”? said the agent, re- 
flectively, thrusting his jewelled fingers into his 
trousers pocket and rattling a bunch of keys 
therein.’ ‘‘No, by Jove!’’ he exclaimed, with 
an air of resolution. ‘ I won’t take the chance. 
I can’t risk losing my situation to please a news- 
paper crank who evidently has lost all confidence 
in his fellow men. We’ll have to let the print- 
ing go, and confine ourselves to a reading notice 
in the Bee. What will you charge for a single 
insertion ? ”’ 

“A single insertion of what ?”’ 

“« Of this little testimonial.”’ 

Here the agent drew forth a printed slip near- 
ly feet long, and offered it for our inspec- 


article was headed, ‘‘ A Model Entertain- 
ment.” if published without comment in thepa- 
‘périt would have passed for an editorial endorse- 


ment of the troupe. Our refusal to recommend 
a company which we have never seen—in fact, 
had scarcely heard of—was a great disappoint- 
ment to our caller. 

** What will you say about us ?’’ heasked, after 
trying in vain to change our determination. 

‘Nothing, except to announce in a two-line 
item the date of your performance. You may 
tell any story you please in our advertising col- 
umns, at advertising rates, cash in advance.” 

“That won’t answer at all,’’ was the hasty 
reply. ‘‘Say,’”? added the agent, brightening 
visibly, ‘‘ hasn’t some one in town got a mark- 
ing brush that I can borrow ?” 

We told him where he would be likely. to find 
that useful implement, gave him several sheets 
of coarse wrapping paper, and an hour later saw 
the village bill-boards adorned with rough and 
ready posters announcing the forthcoming per- 
formance of ‘‘ Hamfat & Barnstormer’s Eleph- 
antine Minstrels and Royal Chair-warmers.”’ 


““Do you know, my dear,” she said, suddenly, 
as she looked up from her piece-work, ‘‘do you 
know that next week will be the twentieth anni- 
versary of our wedding ?”’ 

“Ts that so? By George, how time files! 
Why, I had no idea of it.” 

“*Yes, we have been married almost twenty 
long years,’’ she continued, with something of a 
sigh. ‘‘ You have been a good husband to me, 
darling.” 

“‘And you have been a blessed little wife to 
me, Susan. Come here till I kissyou. There!’ 

“T was thinking to-day—I was thinking of— 
Of 

“* Of that sickly faced baboon who used to go 
home with you from prayer-meeting before I 
knew you ?”’ he interrupted. 

** What do you mean ?”’ 

“Who, but that Brace fellow, of course.” 

‘Why, George, he was not such a bad fellow.” 

‘*Wasn’t eh? Well, I'd like to know of a 
worse one. He didn’t know enough to chew 
putty, and there you were as good as engaged to 
him.” 

“Yes, George, but you were keeping com- 
pany at the same time with that Helen Per- 
kins.”’ 

‘*That Helen Perkins! Wasn’t Miss Perkins 
one of the loveliest and prettiest young ladies in 
St. Louis.”’ 

“No, she wasn’t! She had teeth like a 
horse.” 

**She had, eh? How about that stoop-shoul- 
dered, white-headed Brace ?”’ 

““And such big feet as she had! Why, 
George, she was the laughing-stock of the town.” 

**Not much she wasn’t. She was a 
lady who would have made a model wife.” 

** Then why didn’t you marry her, and all her 
moles, and warts, and mushroom eyes ?” 
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‘*Don’t talk that way to me! Her eyes were 
as nice as yours.”’ 

“They wasn’t!”’ 

“They was! I believe you are sorry you did 
not marry Brace.”’ 

** And I know you are sorry because you didn’t 
marry that beautiful and accomplished Miss 
Perkins.”’ 

“Tam, eh? I thought you said that I had 
been a good husband to you!” 

**And didn’t you call me your blessed little 


“wife?” 


- Then he plumped down, and began to read 
the mortgage sale advertisement in the paper; 
and she picked up ker sewing, and gave the cat 
a gentle kick. ‘These old things will come up 
now and then, and somehow neither side ever 
gets entirely over them. 


Girls of a marriageable age do not like totell how 
old they are; but here is a way of finding it out. 
Let the young lady do the figuring. Tell her to 
put down the number of the month in which she 
was born, then to multiply it by two, then to add 
five, then to multiply it by fifty, then to add her 
age, then to subtract 365, then to add 115, then 
tell her to tell you the amount she has left. The 
two figures to the right will denote her age, and 
the remainder the month of her birth. For ex- 
ample, the amount is 822; she is 22 years old, 
and was born in the eighth month (August). 
Try it. 


The following incident may have seemed 
funny to those who witnessed it, but it was no 
laughing matter, we may be sure, to the young 
couple particularly interested. But what excuse 
could a tardy man have to offer at such a time ? 
unless, indeed (what is quite possible), the wo- 
man had forgotten something, and at the last 
moment sent her husband back after it. 

A very. happy-ldoking young woman sat in a 
drawing-room car of an out-going train. Her 
face was wreathed with smiles, and every acces- 
sory of her toilet was unmistakably new. 

Suddenly the train started, and was soon out 
of the city. Then the smile vanished from the 
lady’s face. After staring about her in great be- 
wilderment, she suddenly leaned forward and, in 
a trembling voice, asked an elderly woman in 


_ front of her: “‘ Have we started ?”’ 


“Why, yes,” said the woman, laughingly. 

*T—]—didn’t know sure. I—I—when do we 
stop again ?”” 

**'This is the express, it doesn’t stop until we 
get to Baxter Junction, twenty-five miles out.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the agonized passenger, 
“it must stop! Where’s the conductor? Pull 
the bellrope, somebody! quick!” 

In her excitement she stood up in her seat and 
gave the rope a furious jerk. The train came to 
a standstill; the conductor appeared and found 


THINGS PLEASANT 


AND OTHERWISE. 


the young woman lying back in her seat, erying 
heartily, with both neatly gloved hands held over 
her face. 

“Who rang the bell ?’” he demanded, sharply. 

‘*]—I did, sir,” sobbed the bride. “I—I— 
want to get right off. My—my’”’ (she had never 
used the word before, apparently, and it came 
forth timidly and softly) ‘‘my husband is left.” 

“ Well, well,”? said the conductor, smoothly, 
** he can come on in the next train.” 

T—I—know; but we.are on our—our—bridal 
tour, and I—I—don’t want to go on it—alone!” 

Of course not, who would? The situation 
was sad and ludicrous. 

The train happened to be near a way-station, 
and finally the conductor said: ‘‘ Well, 1’ll tell 
you what to do. There’s a freight-train thas 
leaves this stationin an hour. You can go back 
on it, and I'll telegraph your husband that you 
are coming. Then you can make a fresh start 
on the next express, which leaves at six this 
evening.” 

‘*Oh, thank you a thousand times! But don’t 
forget to telegraph to Henry—my husband.” 


The duties of those who serve on coroners’ 
juries do not ordinarily suggest anything very 
funny, and yet some laughable results come from 
their work, particularly if they do not exactly 
understand what is expected of them. An 
amusing story is told of a verdict brought in by 
a Western jury impanelled to inquire into the 
cause of the death of a man supposed to have 
committed suicide. The verdict was brief and to 
the point, the foreman saying simply: ‘* We, 
the jury, find the deceased guilty as charged.”’ 
Another jury examined a great many witnesses 
in the case of a man run over by a railway en- 
gine. The verdict was: ‘‘ We find him to have 
come to his death by being cut in two by a rail- 
way engine, whereby he could not breathe, 
henée he choked to death.” A coroner’s jury 
in the backwoods of Missouri heard all the evi- 
dence in the case of a man killed by a runaway 
team, and brought in the following verdict: 
“The jury finds the dead deceased to have come 
to his death at the hands of a runaway team, the 
horses thereof being blameless, they being fright- 
ened by a dog.’’ It is told of an old German 
that he sat stolidly and stupidly on a coroner’s 
jury and listened ta all the evidence, after which 
he walked over towards the corpse with sorhe 
degree of curiosity. Lifting the cloth, he start- 
ed back, turned to the other jurymen in amaze- 
ment and affright, and cried out: “Ach, him- 
mel, shentimen, dot man is dead!”’ A jury ina 
Missouri rural community deliberated three 
hours over the corpse of a woman burned by the 
explosion of a kerosene lamp. The following 
verdict was then announced in writing: ‘ Re- 


‘solved, that the diszeased was burnt to deth. 
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was found dead in the wood out West. A jury 
inquired into the cause of his death, and re- 
ported as follows: ‘‘ The jury does not find 
that the dead man has been foully dealt with, 
and is of the opinion that he died simply because 
his time had come, and there was no getting out 
of it.” 


A country schoolmaster who found it rather 
difficult to make his pupils observe the difference 
in reading between a comma and a full stop 
adoped a plan of his own which, he flattered 
himself, would make them proficient in the art 
of punctuation. Thus, in reading, when they 
came to a comma, they were to say “‘ Tick” and 
read on; to acolon or semicolon, Tick, tick,’’ 
and to the full stop, ‘‘ Tick, tick, tick.’”’ It so 
happened that the worthy dominie received a 
notice that the parson of the parish was to pay a 
visit of examination to the school, and, as he 


. day before the examination. 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


was desirous that his pupils should show to the 
best advantage, he gave them an extra drill the 
“Now,”’ said he, 
addressing his pupils, ‘‘ when you read before 
the parson to-morrow, you leave out the ‘ ticks,’ 
though you must think them as you go along, 
for the sake of elocution.”” The next day came, 
and with it the parson. It so happened that the 
first boy called up by the parson had been absent 
the preceding day, and in the hurry the master 
had forgotten to give him instructions how to 
act. The parson asked the boy to read a chap- 
ter in the Old Testament which he pointed out: 
The boy complied, and in his best accent began, 
“‘ And the Lord spake unto Moses—tick—saying 
—tick—Speak unto the children of Israel—tick 
—and thus shalt thou say unto them—tick, tick, 
tick.”” The reading was stopped to allow of ex- 
planation. 


NOVELS OF THE DAY. 
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